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THE DEATH OF JACOB: 


A Poem. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A. 


Jeing the Poem to which an “ Accessit” was awarded by the judges of the best Poem 
on & sacred subject in the University of Oxford, June 1, 1857. 


ARGUMENT, —Life and death—Life’s first aspiration—Life’s last promise—The grave—The glory-- These 
things transferred to ourselves. 


&rwd éotw GAAnNyopotpeva. 


I read how Israel after life’s long Lent 
Entered the quiet Easter-eve of faith— 
We do thee grievous wrong, O, eloquent, 
And just, and mighty Death ! * 


Life is a cave, where shadows gleam and glide 
Between our dim eyes and a distant light : 
Faint breaks the booming of the outer tide, 
Faint falls its line of white. 


When in the cave our spirits darkling stand, 
When the light strangely flickers on the floor, 
Comes Death, and softly leads us by the hand 
Unto the cavern door. 


I saw the Syrian sunset’s meteor crown 
Hang over Bethel for a little space. 
I saw a gentle wandering boy lie down, 
With tears upon his face. 


Sheer up the fathomless, transparent blue, 
Rose jasper-battlement and crystal wall— 
Rung all the night-air, pierced thro’ and thro’, 

With harps angelical. 
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The Death of Jacob. 


And a great ladder was set up the while 
From earth to heaven, with angels on each round— 
Barks, that bore precious freight to earth’s far isle, 
Or sail’d back homeward-bound, & 


Ah! many a time we look on starlit nights 
Up to the sky, as Jacob did of old, 
Look longing up to the eternal lights, 
To spell their lines of gold. 


But never more, as to the Hebrew boy, 
Each on his way the angels walk abroad, 
And never more we hear, with awful joy, 
The audible voice of God. 


Yet, to pure eyes the ladder still is set— 

And angel visitants still come and go, 

Many bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below. ‘ 


Thoughts, that are redcross’d Faith’s outspreading wings— 
Prayers of the Church, aye keeping time and tryst— 
Heart-wishes, making bee-like murmurings, 
Their flower the Eucharist—? 


Spirits elect, through suffering render’d meet 
For those high mansions—from the nursery door 
Bright babes that climb up with their clay-cold fect, 
Unto the golden floor—" 


These are the messengers, for ever wending 
From earth to heaven, that faith alone may san ; 
These are the angels of our God, ascending 
Upon the Son of Man.* 


I saw a tent beside the lotos river, 
I saw an old man bowed upon his bed. 
Methought the river sang, ‘‘ I roll for ever, 
But he will soon be dead. 4» 


Long since, his Grandsire walk’d beside my stream, 
His wife, a lily, lit my lilied meadows !—+ 
Long since, they glided, like a magic dream, 
Into the old world shadows. ;+ 


Up where his Grandsire rests the mummy goes, 
Up to the shrivell’d lily’s mask of clay— 
But on my rolling music grandly flows, 
And it shall flow for aye!” +> 


Whereto another voice kept chanting on, 
“The shadows come, the shadows go, old river! 
But when thy music shall be mute and gone, 
He shall sing psalms for ever.” ;«, 


* St. John i. 52.—‘‘The disciples could not but think of the ladder of Heaven at 
Bethel when our Lord uttered these well-known words”—Stier’s ‘‘ Words of Jesus.” 
The words ax’ &pt: dpecGe must be understood of the abiding, continuous, vision of 
faith, not of any momentary manifestation. 

t “Abraham went down to sojourn in Egypt. . . . When Abraham was come into 
Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was very fair.”—-Gen. xii. 10-14. 





The Death of Jacob. 


And then, methought, beside that pastoral tent 
The ladder rose from the green land below— 
Fair spiritual creatures made descent, 
And beckon’d him to go. 14 


But up the stream of days he seem’d to float, 
And twice seven years was toiling for his wife, 
And all his thoughts hung heaving like a boat 
On the long swell of life.; 


How statuelike that shape, in shadows deep— 
Like one of marble in the minster’s rest, 
With a pale babe—-not dead—but gone to sleep 
For ever on her breast. 


And the white mother’s breast may seem to heave, 
And the white babe to feel about her face— 
Tis but our restless hearts that thus deceive 
The quiet of the place. 


And Rachel look’d upon her Israel—wann’d, 
Like a white flower with the summer rain, 
So she with sweat of childbirth—her thin hand 

Laid on the counterpane. . ; 


Near Ephrath there’s a pillar’d tomb apart, 
It throws a shadow on her where she lies, 
And she a shadow on her husband’s heart 
Of household memories. 4 


Then by the death-bed two fair boys bent down—- 
So bend two wild flowers where the dark firs rise—- 
Fell first upon the younger’s golden crown 
Faith’s blessing sunlight-wise.*, 3 


Gather yourselves together, hear ye well 
Your fair adventure from the lips of death ! 
Gather yourselves, ye sons of Israel ! 
Hear what in song he saith,t+ 


That so the old men in the after times 
May find the winged words by memory sought, 
Tracing the golden feathers of their rhymes, 
Thro’ the thick leaves of thought.t 


Darkly, O, Reuben! doth the tower of Edar§ 
Hang down its heavy shadow on the lea— 
Dark droops the shadow of the mountain cedar— 
Dark droops thy deed o’er thee. 


anncetieemars 


*, « And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid it upon Ephraim’s head who 
was the younger, guiding his hands wittingly.”— Gen. xlviii. 14. 

“« By faith, Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph.” —Heb. xi. 21. 

+ Genesis xlix. 1-2. 

t See Hengstenberg’s answer to the objections to Jacob’s prophecy arising from its 
poetical character, and proving that the difficulty of handing down such a composition 
was diminished by its metrical caste.— Christology, \xviii. 70. 

§ Gen. xlix. 4.—“‘ And Israel spread his tent beyond the the tower of Edar; and 
when Israel dwelt in that land, Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his father’s 
concubine.” — Gen, xxxv. 21-22. 





The Death of Jacob. 


With him, O brothers of the bloody hand ! 
Hard by the lustful heart dwell hearts of hate ! 
Be ye left lone and scatter’d in the land, 
Who left love desolate.* +? 


Sweet ring the merry tabret and the pipe 
On Judah’s mountains, all the vintage long— 
From the first flower, until the grape is ripe 
Soundeth a pleasant song. “ 


Whelp of the lion! thee thy brethren praise— 
The weir-wolf crouches at thy kingly feet— 
The hissing of the serpent guards thy ways,t 
Where horse and horseman meet. } * 


Old lion of the hills ! the Heavens assign 
Rule unto thee, and law, and high estate, 
Till Shiloh come forth of the lion line, _ 
On whom the nations wait. , 


Thro’ all thy waters lift a battle shout, 
Shout forth, O, Jordan! for a warrior comes—t 
Dark forests! roll your stormy music out, 
Like a long roll of drums, 


Clash all your boughs, like shields that shock and sound, 
Where with his shield and buckler Gad appears— 
Lift your tall stems, like sheaves of lances, bound 
Over his plump of spears. 


From Joseph’s blossom’d valleys sail abroad 
The pale blue vapours born of living rills,§ 
From his high head are seen the stars of God 
Crowning th’eternal hills. * 


And the white tents of Issachar are spread— 
Couch’d in good rest, the craven fears each comer— | 
In sooth, a pleasant land of drowsy-head, 
Lit by the sleepy summer. + 


Asher is grey with many an olive tree, 
And Naphthali puts forth his goodly boughs,** 
Seen from the shore, Zebulon’s silver sea 
Shines round Zidonian prows. 


Hush’d is the song, the tribesmen all are bless’d, 
According to his blessing every one— 
But still the old man’s spirit ee not rest, 
Until he charge aban 


* “ And they slew Hamor and Shechem with the edge of the sword, and took 
Dinah out of Shechem’s house.”— Gen. xxxiv. 26. 

+ Alluding to the geographical ition of Benjamin, “ravening as a wolf,” and 
Dan, “a serpent by the way biting the horses’ heels.” 

t For indications of the character of the warlike tribe of Gad, see 1 Chronicles, v. 18 
—xii.8. 

§ See Lieutenant Vande Velde’s account of the vapours in the vale of Shechem 
which renders the scenery so peculiar. 

|| Gen, xlix. 15. The sluggish and unwarlike character of the tribe of Issachar is 
aunply illustrated by its subsequent history. 

See Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine.” 
** Such seems to be the more probable rendering of Gen. xlix, 21. 
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Not where the Pharaohs lie, with incense breath’d 
Round awful galleries— with shapes of wrath, 
Hawk-headed, vulture-pinion’d, serpent-wreath’d, 
Hued like an Indian moth. 


But lay him, where, from forest or green slope, 
To Mamre’s cave the low wind beateth balm, 
Chanteth a litany of ae al Lope, 
Singeth a funeral psalm 


Then slowly upward did the cold death cree 
From foot to face, with its strange lines oF white, 
Like foam streaks on a river, dark and deep, 
Lash’d by the winds all night. 4 


And then the feet were gather’d in the bed, 
The silver stairs were all astir with wings— 
Whatever lauds are sweetly sung, or said, 
Or struck on plausive strings. 1) 


Whatever harmony conch or trumpet rolls, 
From angels swell’d, addregs’d to entertain, 
With gratulation hi h, those purged souls 
For which the b was slain. 


We die—but no unearthly breezes bless, 
Blown from futurity, the passing soul— 
Thro’ tangled mazes of our consciousness 
No prophet sunlights roll. “ 


Yet as what time the softly floating mist 
Hangs o’er the hush’d sea and the leafy land. 
Nature, a passionless pale evangelist, 
Takes pen and scroll in hand. 


And, looking upward, writes beneath the sea 
A colourless story, beautiful but dim— 
So Jacob saw the Lord in mystery, 
And darkly sang of Him. ™ 


But unto us He comes in fuller light, 
His pale and dying lips with woe foredone— 
No need to seek thro’ many a day and night 
By starlight for the sun ! 


So come, O Shiloh ! with the thorn-crown’d head— 
Come with the fountain flowing forth abroad— 
Bring faith the sacred Eucharistic bread, 
Give her the wine of God. “ 


Come, with the open’d arms for sin to see, 

The sacramental side for sinners riven— 

O! in the hour of death we climb by Thee 
Up to the gate of Heaven. + 


Like a tall ship that beareth slow and proud 
A fallen chief—for pall and plume in motion, 
The death-dark topmast and the death-white shroud 
Drift o’er the silver ocean. 





The Death of Jacob. 


Silent the helmsman stands beside the wheel— 
Silent the mariners in their watches wait— 
And a great music rolls before the keel, 
As thro’ an abbey gate. 4 4 


Like that tall ship, a grand procession comes* 
Up, from old Father Nile, to Hebron’s hill ; 
But no dead march is beat upon the drums, 
And every trump is still. 


Heartsore and footsore with the march of life— 
Soldier of God, whose fields were foughten well— 
Resteth him from the cumbrance and the strife 
World-wearied Israel. \ 


Twelve harps of life are round that stringless lyre, 
Twelve living flowers are round that wither’d one, 
Twelve clouds with his red sunset all on fire 
Are round that sunken sun. , 


Those twelve brave hearts are tolling evermore, 
For every heart-beat’s like a muffled bell, 
And still they ring, “ Thy march of life is o’er— 
O weary soul, rest well !” 


Still it sails onward, where the Red Sea fills 
With snowy drift of shells his coral bowers, 
Up thro’ the wondrous land of rose-red hills 
To that of rose-red flowers.t 4 


The land, where aye thro’ many a purple gap 
The wanderer sees a mountain-wall upspring ; 
And ever in his ear the wild waves flap 
Like a great eagle’s wing.t * 


Meet battlement for the race that dwells alone !—§ 
Music to match, monotonous and grave, 
The tongue whose grand dark words are all its own, 
Pure as the mid-sea wave. 


Ever I walk with that funereal train— 
The stars shine over it for tapers tall, 
And Jordan’s music is the requiem strain, 

Drawn out from fall to fall. 


“And Joseph went up to bury his father, and there went up with him both chariots 
and horsemen, and it was a very great company.” Gen, l. 7-9. 

+t Mr. Stanley compares the shells of the Red Sea to bleaching bones or white 
porcelain. ‘The mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula were described by Diodorus 
Siculus as of a bright scarlet hue ; viewed even in the soberest light, it gives a richness 
to the landscape,” p. 11. For the profusion of scarlet flowers characteristic of Palestine, 
ibid. p. 138. 

¢ Montesquieu’s theory of the connection between the geography and climate of each 
country and its history, is peculiarly illustrated by Palestine. 

§ “Capientur signa haud levia de ingeniis populorum ex linguis ipsorum. Hebrei 
verbis tam paucis, et minim? commixtis utuntur, ut plan? ex lingué ips4 quis per- 
a ~— = illam Nazaream, et a reliquis gentibus separatam.”—Bacon, de Aug, 
Scien, lib. vi. ch. 1. 
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Come thou O south wind ! with thy fragrance faint, 
Bring from those grand old forests, on thy breath, 
Balm for the mummy, lying like a saint, 
Upon his car of death.* |-, 
Bear him, ye bearers ! lay him down at last 
In still Machpelah down by Leah’s side— 
On that pale bridegroom shimmering light is cast 
Laid by that awful bride. % 


Rests he not well, whose pilgrim staff and shoont 
Lie in his tent—for on the golden streett 
They walk, and stumble not, on roads star-strewn, 
With their unsandall’d feet? <y 


Rests he not well, who keepeth watch and ward, 
In sweet possession of the land loved most, 
Till marshall’d by the angel of the Lord 
Shall come the Heaven-sent host ? 


Who has not felt, in some dear churchyard spot, 
When evening’s pencil shades the pale-gold sky. 
‘* Here at the closing of my life’s calm lot 
“* Here would I love to lie. 


“‘ Here where the poet thrush so often pours 
‘* His requiem hidden in green aisles of lime, 
** And bloody-red along the sycamores 
“‘Creepeth the summer time. 7 


“ Where through the ruin’d church’s broken walls 
** Glimmers all night the vast and solemn sea, 
‘* As thro’ our broken hopes the brightness falls 
“* Of our eternity. 


But, when we die, we rest, far, far away, 
Not over us the lime-trees lift their bowers, 
Aud the young sycamores their shadows sway 
O’er graves that are not ours. & 


Yet he is happy, wheresoe’er he lie, 
Yound whom the purple calms of Eden spread— 
Who sees his Saviour with the heart’s pure eye§ 
He is the happy dead ! 


By the rough brook of life no more he wrestles, 
Huddling its hoarse waves until night depart—- 
No more the pale face of a Rachel nestles 
Upon his broken heart. 


He is encircled by the quiet home, 
From whose safe fold no little lamb is lost— 
The Jegar-sahadutha of the tomb| 
No Laban ever crost ! 


* “The physicians embalmed Israel.”—Gen. 1. 2 
t Gen. xlvii. 9. Heb. ii. 13. 
j Heb. xi. 9. 
repwriguevous Tovs dpOarpods THs Kapdlas.—Ephes. i. 18. 
|| ‘And Laban called it Jegar Sahadutha, this heap be witness that I will not 
pass over this heap to thee for harm.”—Gen. xxxi. 47, 52. 
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I saw again. Behold! Heaven’s open door,* 
Behold ! athrone—the seraphim stood o’er it— 
The white-robed elders fell upon the floor, 
And flung their crowns Saws it. &4 

























I saw a wondrous book—an angel strongt 
To heaven and earth proclaim’d his loud appeals— 
But a hush pass’d across the anety song, 

For none might loose the seals. “jo 






Then, fast as rain to death ery of the year, 
Tears of St. Johnjto that sad ery were given ;t 

It was a wondrous thing to see a tear 

Fall on the floor of Heaven ! 





k 


And a sweet voice said, “‘ Weep not, wherefore fails 
Eagle of God, thy heart, the high and leal ? 

The Lion out of Judah’s tribe prevails 

To loose the seven-fold seal.” “> 









"Twas Israel’s voice ; and straightway, up above,§ 
Stood in the midst a wondrous Lamb, snow-white, 
Ileart-wounded with the deep sweet wounds of love, 
Eternal, infinite. 
4 

Then rose the song no ear had heard before ; 

Then from the white-rob’d throng high anthem woke ; 
And fast as spring-tide on the sealess shore 
The Hallelujahs broke. 4 














Who dreams of God when passionate youth is high, 
When first life’s weary waste his feet have trod— 

Who seeth angels’ footfalls in the sky, 

Working the works of God. ./ 






Ilis sun shall fade as gently as it rose, 
Thro’ the dark woof of death’s approaching night 

His faith shall shoot, at night’s prophetic close,** 

Some threads of golden light. 













For him the silver ladder shall be set— 
His Saviour shall receive his latest breath— 

He walketh to a fadeless coronet 

Up thro’ the gate of death ! ’ 4 


* Apoc. iv. 

+ “I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice.”—Apoc. v. 2. 

ft “And I wept much.”—v. 4. 

§ “And one of theelderssaid unto me, weep not,” &c., videtur esse PatriarchaJacobus 
quia ex ipsius vaticinio Christo nomen leonis tribuitur."—Gen. xlix. 9, Bengell. 

\| Apoc. v. 6. 

{ “Grande et suave vulnus amoris.”"—Bernard ia Cant, 

** “All these died in faith Heb. xi. 13. “ Fides maximeé apud morientes viget.” 
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THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF 


REVISION. 


Esop had been reading his Bible, 
according to daily wont, as he lay 
nursing those broken bones jar the 
sofa,—and, all at once,—‘ Peter,” 
said he, “ I’ve conceived an idea about 
this vexed matter of scripturalrevision 
worth making a note of. Anything 
in the nature of a new translation | 
take to be needless, harmful, and in 
effect nationally impossible. The 
English Bible is the very soil out of 
which our mind sucks its sap, the 
mother earth in which our oak is 
rooted ; its vigorous Anglo-Saxon is a 
nature to us; and anything like 
modernizing it, or touching it up 
with so-called literary gracefulness or 
scientific accuracy, would be worm- 
wood to our popular taste. Again, 
consider the multitude of Bibles in 
existence,—not so much the tons of 
unsold stock and vast properties in 
stereotype, as the sacred phalanx of 
family Bibles, heir looms, and per- 
sonal treasures sown thick in every 
home: what a folly, what an evil, 
what a waste, what an impossibility 
would it be even to attempt to make 
these obsolete ! 

“Something, however, my dear 
Peter,” he went on to say after a 
pause, “‘ ought to be done in the way 
of revising some half dozen passages 
which are admitted errors, and a few 
score of others manifestly amendable : 
due chiefly (as in such words as ‘ hell’ 
and ‘damnation’ signifying only two 
centuries ago, ‘the grave’ and ‘ chas- 
tisement,’) to a modern change in our 
living tongue. Now, this is what I 
would propose if I had the ear of an 
oaibhen Let six of our most 
orthodox and learned scholars be 
authoritatively commissioned to make 
lists of such errata and corrigenda ; 
with books of good reasons for each 
list. Let such errata, with a short 
sketch of the reasons for them, be 
printed on a fly-leaf, of all sizes so as 
to match all Bibles, and be given 
gratis to all applicants : let similarly 
the corrigenda, with a more extended 
account of the reasons for all the 
changes and the social need for them, 
be printed to match, and be sold at a 
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MR. ZSOP sMITH—Concluded. 


cheap rate. Let nothing be done for 
mere ornament or fashion’s sake ; but 
every word worked at sedulously, as 
if cut out of the antique rock of truth 
itself. In the course of a generation 
or two, I judge that the alterations 
would grow into the national heart and 
life; and it might then, say some fifty 
years hence, become expedient to in- 
corporate such fly-leaves of errors 
and amendments into the text. Thus, 
without any violence done to piety, 
or to prejudice, or even to monied in- 
terest, the cause of Truth would be 
reasonably served, and the British 
miblic would have a perfect Bible. 
No chance would be given to conflict- 
ing sects and heresies, so as to edge in 
false texts; no discredit would be cast 
on our dear old Book, by universal ac- 
clamation the Book of English Litera- 
ture no less than of National Religion; 
no occasion would be left to the infi- 
del to point at acknowledged errors 
or defects in our sacred volume ; no 
distressing doubts as to the inspira- 
tion of this text or of that would vex 
the soul of young believers ; no sense 
of having neglected to take the best 
care of that tree of life whose leaves 
are for the healing of the world would 
oppress the national conscience ; but 
we should easily, by slow and sure 
degrees, offending none, and to the 
joy and help of many, replace a few 
mouldered stones in the walls of our 
Zion, and eradicate a few weeds from 
the Lord’s garden. 


W had been discussing the merits 
of the half-dozen candidates who con- 
tested our Peper Borough of Mil- 
ford; and Adsop, after his blunt 
fashion, (and remember that I am a 
bad Boswell of his talk) delivered at 
a burst this opinion about 

POLITICS AND VOTING. 

Everything’s unhinged, men and 
measures are all at dislocation, and 
each candidate gives us but a complex 
choice of evils. “ Quot homines, totsen- 
tentie,” is the electioneering motto 
now: and you must do as well 
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as you can to find a representative of 
the merest cantle of your mind : it’s 
not possible to secure a human pier- 
glass now, to reflect your whole man ; 
so you must be content with the very 
small circle-mirror inside your shav- 
ing box. 

“For my own part,” said sop, 
“T am glad that parties and partisan- 
ship are blown up: personal charac- 
ter is so much better than faction. I 
prefer a@ man to his so-called party, 
a character to votes or measures ; and 
claim to be of no school, neither 
wishing to be a leader, nor ambitious 
of adding to any body’s following. 
Toryism—well, that is now commonly 
understood to be a synonyme with cor- 
ruption, superstition, serfdom, and is 
wellright defunct ; Conservatism is 
easily confounded with stagnation, 
obstruction, selfishness ; Whiggism— 
what is it buta mixture of meanness, 
pride, cheatery, and treason ; Liberal- 
ism, Radicalism, Chartism—are they 
not all slopes on the side of the pre- 
cipice down to ruination ? 

“So I'll have none of them neat ; 
mix me my posset of politics, Peter. 

“So much Toryism as may recognise 
the divini aliquid in authorities ; so 
much Conservatism as may stand in 
a cricketer’s spiked shoe on the slip- 
pery sward ; so much Whiggism, as 
may be wisely economic, decently 
dignified, and universally tolerant ; 
so much Liberalism as may reconcile 
the absolutely patriotic with the reso- 
lutely philanthropic to the brother- 
hood of men; so much Radicalism as 
consists with eradication of all evils 
possible ; and so much Chartism as 
will serve to speed the wheels of pro- 
gress ; but carrying a downhill on 
of right reason, at a dead lock to all 
that tends to ungodliness and wrong. 
Now then, Peter, what do you call 
me? could any minister reckon on 
my vote? I rejoice, for my part, in 
Peel’s break-up of factions ; and in 
this, that the old odious spirit of 
— is so nearly dead among neigh- 

urs now. For example, the other 
day I went to the polling-booth with 
a friend on each arm, and we all three 
voted for different candidates: each 
giving credit to the other for country’s 

ove and pure motives, and honoring 
each other all the more for honesty 
and the consciousness of freedom. 


(July, 


A NEXT PKISENTATION. 

And so poor old Drone’s dead, is 
he? and the parish has got rid of its 
toothache. But for how long, I should 
like to know, with an heretical patron 
and an obsequious bishop? Ay, 
Peter, in the matter of a presentation 
to a cure of souls, how cruelly we, 
church-laymen, poor parochial serfs, 
areused! The last thing ever thought 
of,—nay, the very thought is systema- 
ticallyfabjured,—is the a priori liking 
of a parish for its parson ; and as to 
our having any voice in a successor, 
if we get the chance of a change once 
in life, so reasonable and primitive a 
notion as that of congregational elec- 
tion of the pastor is denounced, 
derided, and stigmatised as ‘ dissen- 
tery.’ So, the next rusty Fellow of 
a College succeeds in rotation to the 
spiritual heritage for which he is so 
totally unfit ; or the squire’s veteran 
tutor is put in hastily as a warming- 
pan, till young Hopeful (half-witted 
and a precocious profligate) is old 
enough to take orders; or the capi- 
talist who bought the living fifteen 
years ago at Garraway’s at last realiz- 
ing his indifferent speculation, pre- 
sents some creditor’s son with a clear 
understanding as to ‘that balance 
between us ;” or,—anyhow and come 
what may,—the wishes and feelings 
of the parish are totally ignored and 
despised ; and so the new parson 
reads himself in and assumes the 
master more or less imperially. Isn’t 
it too bad? Probably, some ancient 
and well liked curate, who has kept 
the flock together for many years, and 
whom they would gladly have among 
them still to the end, is suddenly dis- 
missed in spite of the round robin to 
the Patron ; and as probably, an en- 
tirely new set of doctrines and prac- 
tices will be forced upon the writhing 
parish : wealthier neighbours may in- 
deed let their houses, and escape else- 
where ; but what are the poor to do, 
the literally ascripti glebe? They 
must put up with the Romanism, or 
Mormonism, or Rationalism of the 
new parson, remembering in sorrow 
be like the sober evangelism of the old 
one. They are sold at auction with 
the rectory ; descend by will to the 
heir; are given together with the 
tythes and other easements and emolu- 
ments to Mr. Omnium’s friend’s son. 
It isa serfdom of souls,—a very slave- 
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trade this, of so-called free English- 
men. Why may we not choose our 
ministers, or at the least have a veto 
on the wrong choice thrust upon us? 


We had been alluding to the brain- 
less gossip of Milford and its neigh- 
bourhood, and happened at the time 
to be sauntering in my conservatory, 
when Aisop took up his parable 
about 


ATR-PLANTS, 


Yes: these queer-leaved vegetals, 
half-plant, half-fungus, hanging in 
their cradles of damp sticks, or 
anchored mid-air on some wire-hung 
block of wood,—always put me in 
mind of calumnies, Peter. Rooted in 
nothing at all but some dead bough, 
some branch cut off and rotten,— 
feeding on nothing at all but air, the 
nitrogenic exhalation of wholesome 
plants around them,—these things 
notwithstanding live and grow and 
are green of leaf, and curious in 
flower, ay, and sometimes come to 
bear their own especial poison-fruits 
and seed for future generations. 

And so with all this so frequent 
calumny, born of a lie, nurtured by 
gossip, it clings a poisonous living 
lichen to the falsehood that begat it, 
and neighbours watch the oddness of 
its leaf and the monstrosity of its 
flower, and never (if they can help it 
anyhow) let the queer amusing evil 
creature die! The stinking wonder 
of the green-house mustn’t perish, 
and shan’t, if their tongues can help 
the matter. 

It was Lord Melbourne, I think, 
who gave parliamentary recognition 
to his dread as Premier of the power 
of falsehood ; as a lie is not a thing to 
be despised: let every man in wisdom 
and in calmness answer calumny on 
occasion ; not going far out of his way 
to do so, but as providence offers ; and 
not anxious about results, but as pro- 
vidence wills: let him judge however 
that the God of Truth is better served 
when falsehood is crushed than when 
it is letlive ; even though this be for 
utter scorn’s sake. There may bea 
humility in answering, as there isa 
pride in silence: and we know Who 
is always on the side of him that 
humbleth himself. Nature’s ever- 
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teaching parable declares, that the 
Airy orchids are among the most 
poisonous tropical weeds, growing in 
deadly marshes where the cobra sucks 
its venom, and the fatal wourali-ber- 
ries hang in clusters over miasmatic 
pools. Let us dread such moral air- 
plants,—those uncharitable rumours 
of neighbours wherewith universal 
Little Peddlington is ever gladly 
rife: for though so feebly rooted in 
some dead and buried lie, our breath 
may give them leave to live and help 
their poison to do harm, 


Mrs. Query is in a normal and con- 
tinuous condition of Regret. What- 
ever happens, or doesn’t happen, she 
always is wishing the matter other- 
wise, and arguing unreasonably about 
the might-have-beens. This queru- 
lous spirit is a scource of no small 
domestic trouble to me, as sop 
knows : and so, one day after dinner, 
I got him well primed to give my 
worrying partner a bit of his mind 
about 


REGRETS, 


Short of the great idea of Religious 
Repentance, and limited to the view 
of this one world, there never was a 
more unreasonable source of wretch- 
edness than your silly habit of regret- 
ting, Peter. 

Why, man, you might as well re- 
gret the Trojan war as this present 
vast of the dice; as well make your- 
self miserable about the possibilities 
to England if Wellington had lost 
Waterloo, as about the change in 
pone own career, if you had been 
srought up a barrister instead of a 
merchant. <A fact is a fixed thing ; 
a pyramid, a mountain: there it 
stands, you can’t move it, nor melt it 
up, nor anyhow away with it: so 
make the best of the big fact you can, 
for cozy shade or shrewd self-eleva- 
tion. There is no small amount of 
solid peace in the idea of this constant 
iron present; a plain sure field of 
duty and trial; and so never mind 
what might, would, could, or ought 
to have been, if only matters had been 
otherwise. They are thus, and that’s 
fate ; accept it without a Lot’s-wife 
looking back ; do the best you can for 
this same fate as it stands, and never 
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indulge the idle enervating folly of 
regret. What silly castle-building one 
almost habitually engages in! What 
painful fears, what heated hopes one 
conjures up continually, a very phan- 
tom host to worry or amuse oneself 
oe ! what vain speculations based 

n the airy nothing of a past possi- 
bulity ! ! The very rashest speech just 
uttered, the grandest chance this 
minute ‘flung away, the bet now made 
or lost, the present shame or honour 
or folly or wisdom,—must be accepted 
as a granite fact and treated accord- 
ingly, as a base for operations at once 
to mend the evil or speed the good as 
best may be. Present fact,—and 
present ones are virtually past ones, 
are the firm-fixed stepping stones in 
the morass of possibilities: only there 
is no going back, no retracing them : 
we must take the present as it is and 
make the best of it. An American 
friend of mine taught me a comforta- 
ble bit of wisdom by his constantly 
cheerful phrase, ‘‘O, don’t mind that ; 
that’s past.” There is indeeda sense, 
the sense of metanoia or spiritual 
step-retracing, which is wise and good 
so far as moral evil is concerned and 
with reference to our Great Judge: 
but for things human and providen- 
tial, away with your idle regrets, 
friend Peter ; for nothing can be more 
irrational and more enervating than 
this pestilent, foolish, and vexatious 
habit.” 

Mrs. Query heard him to the end 
with exact attention; and then to my 
chagrin turned triumphantly to me, 
with a “there now, Peter, that’s what 
I’m always telling you !” 

ZEsop, immediately seeing how the 
the land lay, went off again on the 
talking hobby of a Coleridge, and 
adroitly alluding to Drone’s death, 
and his probable enlightenment in a 
spiritual world as to the real value of 
his past ministrations, gave us this 
lecture on 


SELF KNOWLEDGE. 


When, if ever, are we to be privi- 
leged with the sight of “ ourselves as 


others see us?” When is the conceit 
to be taken out of some folks, and 
other folks’ dull consciences and dim 
perceptions to be rubbed clear and 
bright? When are systematic wrong- 
headedness and wrongheartedness to 
be made turn Queen’sevidence against 


[July, 


a man’s self, and life-long duplicity to 
stand openly convicted ? 

Seldom, seldom indeed, few and 
far between are Truth’s domiciliary 
visits to some folks: and rarer far 
than swan’s song, the scarce heard 
murmurs of that angel’s tongue. 
There are people, Peter, the most un- 
pleasant, censorious, and annoying in 
the world, who have no idea that they 
are not general favourites with all 
folks; there are men, intolerably 
mean, who would be astonished to 
hear they are not specially laudable 
for liberality ; women, of exasperat- 
ing tempers, who verily believe them- 
selves most gracious and desirable ; 
and even children, Peter, as our little 
Jenny there knows, who suppose 
themselves infallible judges of every 
knotty point. Therefore, dear Burns 
heartily prays 


Would but kind fate the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us! 


And no small help thereto, let me tell 
you, is to be surprised in a tailor’s 
glass with your own sideview and 
backview : what is your opinion now 
of that obstinately prominent nose, 
those round shoulders, and that indif- 
ferent Antinous altogether? Thence 
look inwardly a moment: wake up 
for just that time, glance from your 
usual dream of  self-complacency : 
what a very ordinary mortal Mr. 

Self is, and how distinctly inferior to 
many of his neighbours. Of course, 
Peter, as to all this sort of thing my 
hump is a continual reminder, and 
that’s why I recommend the tailor’s 
double pier-glass to your notice. 

“There now, Peter,” unluckily 
added the indomitable Mrs. Query, 
“*T hope that’s a sufficient answer to 
your constant finding fault with me 
for spending so much time at my 
toilette. Mr. Smith himself recom- 
mends a double pier-glass.” 

How can one argue about colours 
with the blind? My well-meant at- 
tempts to give Mrs. Q—a lesson or 
two, were thus turned by her utter 
stolidity and self-ignorance only to 
her supremer conceit and my defeat 
as usual, 


ZOILISM, 


“ Bah !” roared Asop, glancing at 
the notice of a new book, and fling- 
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ing down the Flagellum with con- 
tempt. 

“These fellows know that in our 
ill-natured world it pays to slander 
everybody : jealousy and envy de- 
light in having a kick at Aristides ; 
and our blessed law of libel (which 
gives your attorney heavy damages, 
if you call him truly enough a rogue) 
takes no count of the painstaking au- 
thor’s character, published by some 
unprincipled rival for a fool. Now, 
Peter, I'll admit to the full the ad- 
mirable qualities of many of our 
first-rate reviewers. It is a wonder- 
ful modern invention of theirs, so 
thoroughly to give the running reader 
all the cream and pith of a book, as 
to save him the trouble of ever in- 
quiring for it further; for a work, 
fully reviewed, is cheaply and easily 
thus mastered, and hurried as all 
mankind are now-a-days) the world 
saves itself all further care about the 
matter. But I want to give you 


my mind about certain other and 
inferior critics, whose ill opinions, 
by the way, have a directly opposite 
tendency, so far as the sale of a book 
is concerned : —. that everybody 


inquires for the authors they malign. 
And hasn’t this modern phase of cri- 
ticism very considerable cause to be 
ashamed of itself? The rule of those 
literary Arabs seems to be, hands and 
pens against everybody in turn whom 
the whole world, nevertheless, pro- 
nounces worthiest ! Has any real ge- 
nius hitherto escaped their castiga- 
tion? any greatest name been un- 
lucky enough to win their unanimous 
praise? Nay more, has barely one 
of their own belauded, the biggest 
Triton of their petty shoal of sprats, 
come to be a leviathan, a world-won- 
der? Has any single favourite of the 
literary cliques ever been even 
‘placed’ in the world’s grand race 
of fame? Send me, Peter, the sour- 
est censure of such small-beerisms as 
your Extinguisher, your Slasher, your 
Freezer, your Flagellum, and other 
like weak scribes can brew against 
my honour, if ever I’ve the luck to 
publish ; for then I shall have good 
assurance (the experience of all the 
wisest, to wit) that my hypothetical 
book’s a good one, and pretty sure 
to live and to sell. It’s well, too, 
that those editors and their ink-satel- 
lites keep their names so close; for 
Brown or Jones, up some three-pair 
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back, are not nearly so suggestive of 
their truer characters and capabilities 
as Mr. Disappointed Ignorance, or 
Mr. Envious Conceit—the trumpery 
“we,” who presume so usually to 
condemn truth and to sneer at wis- 
dom.” 

“ Ay”—went on Aisop, in his 
contemptuous eloquence, while he 
looked out the es as indicated 
from a Mudie’s Club book on my ta- 
ble—“ hear, ye nameless slanderers, 
how fiercely old Kit North (too often, 
by the way, no small sinner in the 
same line of business himself) gives 
evidence against you: turn to his 
just-collected Recreations, IT., 340, 
and listen to your Gypsey King’s own 
slang : ‘ Let the dunce with diseased 
spleen, who edits one obscure review, 
revile and rail at you to his heart’s 
content, in hollow league with his 
black-biled brother, who, sickened by 
your success, has one laboured in 
vain to edit another still more unsale- 
able, &e. That’s Professor Wilson’s 
opinion of you, recollect, and in his 
own words too—not entirely so scru- 
pulous as Asop’s might have been ; 
and he tells us pretty clearly where 
the shoe pinches—authorial success 
treading on the toes of editorial fail- 
ure; so let them rave, young au- 
thor. Hear a little more from brazen- 
tongued old Christopher, a thief set to 
catch a thief—ibidem :—‘ He who 
knows that he writes in the fear of 
God and in the love of man, will not 
arrest the thoughts that flow from his 
pen because he also knows they may 
—will—be insulted and profaned. 
Ridicule, in the hands either of cold- 
blooded or of infuriated malice, is 
harmless as a birch-rod in the pal- 
sied fingers of a superannuated bel- 
dame, who in her blear-eyed dot- 
age has lost her school.’ 

Yes, beldames, you are palsied ; and 
your scholars, once so full of fears, 
only mock at you now. Your reignis 
over, I can tell you, once-mighty 
Anonymous Zoilism: you have no 
more fawning flatterers, no more 
humble subjects: the veriest fledg- 
ling authorship is now-a-days neither 
frightened at your frown nor elated 
by your favour ; no mother’s heart is 
wrung by your censure of her dear 
boy’s book; no maiden looks less 
kindly on her lover because you have 
vindictively published him a dunce ; 
no poet thinks more meekly of him 
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self because you scorn him; and 
you'll never get a Keats to die of 
your cruelty any more! Othello’s 
occupation’s gone ; books win their 
way—or don’t win it—for themselves, 
and no thanks to the Zoili; even ad- 
vertising is a thing that scarcely pays 
any one now, but Professor Hollo- 
way and Messrs. Moses ; and as for 
laudatory notices from ‘ Evening 
Papers, or strings of extracts from 
Jeading periodicals, they are positive 
hindrances to success; cut me up, 
but pray don’t praise me: I would 
not have any book of mine so feebly 
and so falsely recommended. The 
thing’s effete; you have overdone it ; 
the surfeited public are sick of you. 
Your dishonest system of cramming 
for an article, so as to denounce pre- 
sumptuously some scholar’s lifelong 
work, by dashing allusions to sciences 
your criticship never heard of till the 
week before this, is entirely under- 
stood and well appreciated. You 
condemn books without reading them, 
and pronounce upon translations with- 
out knowing a word of the originals. 
Minos is envious, or accessible to 
bribes ; AZacus is a bookseller’s hack, 
and given to drinking ; Rhadaman- 
thus, a sturdy political or ecclesiasti- 
cal partisan ; and these three, our lite- 
rary judges forsooth, dream of a 
usurped authority over the minds of 
half mankind, and think they can 
build up reputations or destroy them 
at their will. A vain conceit, as all men 
know, except, indeed, the muddled 
scribes themselves ; for, sooth to say, 
we have found out long ago that when 
you have subtracted from modern 
book-notices the interests of pub- 
lishers, the influence of parties, the 
favour of friends, and the malice of 
enemies, a very small residuum is left 
of honest, wise, and worthy criticism. 
However, Peter—and by way of 
saving clause—there really is some- 
times a very pretty bead of pure gold 
at the bottom of the crucible after 
all: there actually are some writers, 
even in these Zoilist ranks, incor- 
ruptible and able; some reviewers, 
even if severe, unbiassed ; some judg- 
ments, though damnatory, worthily 
so: but I seldom chanced to light on 
such in the Slasher, or the Freezer, 
or that generous print you patronise 
hebdomadally, the Acrideum. 


[July, 


Jenny keeps pigeons, and often 
brought in some iridescent pet for 
Mr. Smith to feed with a or two. 
Now, I had been echoing the ¢ ueen’s- 
Head’s grumble about custom having 
so dropped off since the railroad. 
Whereupon sop opened thus. 


PIGEONS AND WIRES. 


A carrier-pigeon, once accustomed 
to bear financial tickets between the 
toyal Exchange and the Bourse, 
came to its master for compensation, 
now that the electric telegraph has 
completely ruined its livelihood. 

But the master answered that peti- 
tion with a firm—“ No!—It will 
never do to be systematically pen- 
sioning off everybody whom the march 
of mind is continually leaving in the 
rear. There’s no end to it. You 
yourself, my fleet Van-Hamburg, 
superseded the slower mail, which 
again had made the packhorse ob- 
solete ; and, no doubt, this also, in its 
day, threw many a creeping postman 
out of employ. People must keep 
up with the race of invention and 
innovation, and pace it with their 
times, or be left a in the wilder- 
ness to starve. For you, Van-Ham- 
burg, there’s plenty of room still 
left ; ay, and for all such seeming 
obsoletisms, Try your powers to the 
right and left of these electrical ar- 
teries ; and [ doubt not you'll pick up 
a living cleverly, just as every station 
now uses up the old coaches and 
chaises for side traffic, while ostlers 
and helpers rise into guards or 
stokers, and even the ruined inn- 
keeper on a s-grown turnpike- 
road recovers himself anon by a rail- 
way hotel. On principle, good 
pigeon mine, I decline your notion of 
compensation as of anything like 
right ; but, seeing you’re a faithful 
and sharp bird, you shall now by my 
favour and kindness take my mes- 
sages to Stockholm ; and, meanwhile, 
look you out shrewdly after some 
further employment for your peculiar 
talents, before we get a submarine line 
also to Sweden.” 

But A‘sop was always breaking 
out in his quaint vein: only as I’m 
a poor hand at Boswellizing, the 
morsels come to you without the 
benefit of a setting, like unframed 
pictures ; however, here are two or 
three more. 
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THE SHEEP AND THE BRAMBLE. 


A bramble-bush one day surrep- 
titiously filched a few flocks of wool 
from a sheep’s flank--who forthwith 
went and complained about it to the 
farmer. Now the farmer, busied 
among his roots and crops, and a 
little oblivious of his live stock, was 
immediately thereby reminded of 
shearing-time ; and the sheep that 
went to complain of the bramble re- 
turned bare and shorn. 

Did you ever consult your lawyer 
about some petty piece of cheatery, 
and not find yourself very consider- 
ably fleeced before the consultations 
and their consequences ceased ? 


THE SUN AND THE FIRE, 


Our breakfast-room fire is always 
in danger of being put out by the 
morning sun, unless the east-wing 
of the bow-window has its blind 
down. 

Now, quoth Aisop, there’s a par- 
able in this. 

I once knew a very worthy young 
man in humble life, in fact a footman, 
who produced some really pretty 
poems ; he was modest withal and 
sensible. But in an unlucky hour 
his mistress did him the injury to 
patronize the genius, and catered 
far and wide amongst her fashion- 
able friends for subscriptions to his 
forthcoming volume ; which she was 
silly enough to entitle “Gleams of 
the Glorious, by John Jeemes, Esq.” 
Well, ever since the publication of 
that pink and gilt booklet, Jeemes’s 
star has waned. He won't be a foot- 
man, and he certainly isn’t a poet ; 
but has evaporated rather than sub- 
sided into a conceited idle fellow, 
spoilt by silly glorification. The 
sun has quite put out that fire, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


Seeing my little youngest, Jenny, 
admiring herself and figuring before 
a glass, my ready friend, to frighten 
her out of vanity, excited her most 
round-eyed wonder by this tremen- 
dous invention. 

I once picked up at a sale in Chel- 
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sea an old-fashioned oval mirror, 
queerly framed, and the plate of the 
true gloomy Vauxhall-type, bevilled ; 
but I fancied it for the frame, where 
skeleton death and laughing love 
held round a carved wreath of flowers 
and fetters. The ain was a rare 
one as I bought it, but I hadn’t had 
it in my lodgings a night before I 
found out that it possessed a most 
startling not to say terrible quality. 
Only think, little Jenny, I happened 
to go up to this magic mirror in the 
dusk without a candle, and I declare 
to you I saw a whole crowd of ghastly 
silly last-century faces, strangely 
coifed, and wigged, and ribboned, and 
patched, and painted, looking at me 
out of the glass as through a fog! 
I was staggered enough, I can tell 
you, Jenny, (and, by the way, Peter, 
said A&sop, affecting to believe his 
own fable, and to give rational 

ounds for it, I suspect those Vaux- 

all glasswork-men must have acci- 
dentally anticipated the camera and 
photography), and so, Jenny, I came 
straightway to a resolution never to 
indulge in ogling or attitudinizing 
before a looking-glass. ho knows 
whether in certain electrical states of 
the air your face or mine might not 
be fixt for ever in some silly leer 
over this mantel-piece for instance— 
just as is well-known to happen in 
the similar case of a change of wind 
when you make faces ? 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 


“And why,” broke out AZsop to me 
lately at election time, “should’ntevery 
tax-payer have a vote? Every man— 
and, for aught I can see, every woman 
too, whoisan independent householder 
—offullage,of reasonableintellect,and 
that has not lost social rights by con- 
viction of guilt? Universal suffrage 
is the born privilege of freemen. 

However, while I am quite ready 
to grant that every citizen in a repre- 
sentative government ought to have 
his one vote as of birthright, it seems 
to me that it should be open to him 
to be able to gain more than one, by 
good conduct; or on such average 
evidences of good conduct, either in 
himself or his ancestors, as success of 
any kind in this world may supply. 
I contend that while the lowest, and 

& 
2 
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the meanest, and the idlest (if not 
legally criminal) should not be mulcted 
of his born vote, all the steps on the 
ladder of social eminence (as rank, or 
wealth, or fame, or office) ought to be 
privileged with votes additional. Let 
Jack, ‘Tom, and Harry have their one 
vote, as of course; but if Jack—: 
rustical recruit—by spirit and ies 
wins a Queen’s commission ; or Tom, 
a shrewd lad in an attorney’s office, 
gets called to the bar; or Harry, out 
of the parish school, takes honours at 
college, and orders after it—add a 
second vote ; if they anyhow attain 
to a thousand pounds of stock, or ten 
acres of land—add a third; if they 
gain some high distinction at the hand 
of their sovereign—a fourth ; and so 
on, limiting the aggregate of votes to 
ten. Thus, [’'m thinking, while we 
deny to no one his born privilege of 
voting, until, and unless, he forfeits 
it by crime, we give to every higher 
class of excellence i in the social sphe re 
its proper graduated influence, and 
represent fully and actually the in- 
dustry w isdom wealth and virtue of 
the state. At present nothing is fairly 
represented; and the common cry for 
universal suffrage i is one that i 1s Meant 
only to represent our numbers, and 
by means of the lowest sort to over- 
whelm the higher. It is equally a 
gross injustice to refuse any freeman 
his one vote, and to equalize by an 
only one the noblest and the meanest, 
the best and the worst. 

Nothing would tend more to defeat 
the aim of the Chartist than a free 
grant of his just demand ; extendin 
that same justice by additional v 
for merit or eminence, as_ hinted 
above. But weareaslow people, Peter, 
and it will take generations to convince 
the public of the wisdom and pro- 
priety of Esop Smith’s su; 


foe sti h. 


THE UNSUNNED CORNER, 
Treland came on thetapis nu 
said, when his turn came 
One of my fields, on th 
slope of a hill-side, and surround 
trees, scarcely ever sees the sun ; aI 
by consequence its crops are 
when arable, and when otherwi 
grass sour, and the hay musty 
And why, then, he went on to say 
shouldn’t Lreland have a_ palac 


[J uly, 


a Balmoral at Killarney—or anothi 
Osborne at Killiney ? 

Poor Erin is that unsunned corner 
of our E empire ’s field ; and it seems a 
ees l pities that the kingdom of 
lreland shoul d be denied some such 
special reyal home as is even found 
supe ri luously at the Camp of Alder- 
shot. What if one of those lovely 

butus-wooded islands at the foot of 
M Gillicuddy’s Reeks were fitted with 
a Swiss cottage for the Queen? Or if 
Bantry supplied its marble for a 
royal castle near Cape Clear? Or if 
the railroad to Galway were sup plied 
with a gilt carriage or waft 
Majesty and children to some western 
palace in saenener 

Think you such gles 
would’nt fertiliz 
field, nor make its crops abundant, 
and its peasants happy? Think you 
that the gold mine of Royal bounty, 
and the graciousness of Roy: il favour, 
would not work a blessed change foi 
grateful Ire land ? Try it, O good 
Queen! A Viceregal Court, excetlent 
now, is but a sorry sub- 
stitute for the real aj sty, nickel 
for silver, electro-typed plate instead 
of the real golden 
without snobbism, too ulyism, 
and vulgarism, and oth letestable 
small hea , » in three 
year ictoria’s rural court were 
hou n an ri hy Liih i es ( 
would do 1 more for happi 8, pros- 
perity, and patriotism, than all the 
Maynooth grants have ever hindered. 
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“Lucy, my dear, will you please to 
go and call mamma ; your father and 
I have something to ask her.” 

When she had innocently tripped 
away, Alsop said to me, “‘ Peter, ’m 
going to be married, and want to 
have your advice about it ; O, here 
comes Mrs. Query, too, and Lucy ; 
well, now, all you three advise me. 
This is the state of the case :— 


THE SOLITARY OWL 


Is (we are told by our veracious na- 
tural-history-makers) always alone, 
melancholy, miserable ; as they insist 
much on his solitariness, it is to be 
supposed that he is unique and per- 
petual, a sort of Wandering Jew 
among birds: but I have my doubts 
whether, after all, he isn’t a maligned 
and misapprehended creature, capable 
of happy socialities, and longing for 
a nest anda mate, Don’t you think 
so, Peter ?” 


Mrs. Q., had a curious look in her 
eyes, Lucy flashed brilliant loveliness, 
and I said simply— 

* Well, Ausop, no doubt the moping 
fowl would be all the happier for a 
mate ; but where’s he to find her ?” 

“ Here, Peter ! Lucy, will you take 
pity upon a poor owl ?’—This he 
asked so touchingly, in spite of the 
characteristic dash of the ridiculous 
in it, that our dear child burst into a 
flood of happy tears and kissed his 
forehead heartily. 

Mrs. Query and I, chiming in har- 
mony, approved all ; blessed them 
both, and (I need not add) remem- 
bered enough of our own young days 
to leave the pair of turtle doves to 
themselves awhile, just by way of 
contrast with the solitary owl. 

I nothing doubt that A%sop will 
make a rare lover and rarer husband. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


We can recommend this work, now in 
its third edition, for it supplies us 
with what many of us must have felt 
to be a want, a concise yet vigorous 
sketch of the Constitution of England. 
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At present let us leave him alone 


with his glory. 


PULL-UP. 


Well, I might in my awkward way 
go on to no end with my friend 
/Ksop’s parabolic sayings, but to tell 
truth, after he got quite well, and 
Lucy’s wedding-day drew nigh, I had 
neither mind nor memory for any- 
thing but making my dear daughter 
Mrs. Alsop. And don’t let it be 
fancied that my noble son-in-law, 
that-is-to-be, is any worse than a very 
good-looking young fellow : his mo- 
desty, indeed, made him out an old 
humped grump ; but (for Lucy’s taste 
and honour’s sake) I avow he’s very 
little more of a cripple than I am, his 
years don’t reach thirty-five, and as 
for his misanthropy or misogyny it 
was all a mere mask to enable his 
benevolence to blurt out boldly a few 
truths whereof society is or affects to 
be somewhat unconscious. Then he’s 
rood, and rich, and clever, and well- 
Com and Lucy and he love each 
other dearly ; and our manors are 
contiguous ; and, altogether, I’m very 
glad he did break his collarbone—and 
nothing more. Whether or not I, 
Peter Query, shall ever give to the 
world sundry conversations I have 
now and then held with sop re- 
mains a question between my dili- 
gence and mankind’s patience ; as 
also, whether or not nursery cares 
(for there must be a little Aischylus) 
and matrimonial anxieties (wherein 
may he be luckier than he feared !) 
will hereafter extinguish our friend’s 
light, he bids me tell you that he is 
at all events glad to have had so much 
of your kind company in the RipEs 
AND Reverigs oF Mr. A‘sop Samira. 


OF ENGLAND.” 


Eminent intellects have separately 
thrown light upon our polity, and 
have clearly delineated several of its 
features ; but no master mind, as yet, 
has given ts a picture of the whole. 


° The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By Professor Creasy, A.M. 


Dentley, 


London 
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The student, therefore, is compelled 
to resort to a variety of sources for 
thorough information on the subject ; 
and it may well be doubted whether 
even all his labours will yield him a 
complete idea of it. Now, without 
asserting that Mr. Creasy has written 
a great work on our constitution, we 
think him entitled to this credit, that, 
in a few pages, he has given us a bet- 
ter analysis of it than any other 
epitomist. He is more trustworthy 
and comprehensive than Blackstone, 
and, in our judgment, in every 
respect superior to Delolme. He 
may be read with great advantage by 
every student of English History, 
who seeks to obtain a philosophic 
int of view from which to survey 
its complex and manifold details. 
What is, and when grew into being 
that English Constitution, which, in 
Mr. Macaulay’s words, “deserves to 
be regarded as the best under which 
any great society has ever yet existed 
during many ages”? We think with 
Mr. Creasy, that its primary elements, 
monarchy limited by law, legislation 
by the Estates of the Realm alone, 
taxation by Parliament, the rights of 
liberty, security, and property, never 
to be abrogated or curtailed except by 
legal process, trial by jury, and 
ready access to justice, are to be traced 
in Magna Charta and its subsequent 
confirmations, and had their birth at 
that period when the races which 
hitherto had kept England in discord, 
were at length becoming fused into a 
common nationality. But, although 
from this epoch downwards these 
principles of polity had more or less 
respect and authority, we deny that 
until the Revolution they were tho- 
roughly defined or established in 
practice, and therefore we refuse to 
our existing constitution a date 
anterior to 1688. We must remem- 
ber, moreover, that a great variety of 
causes contributed to the growth, 
maintenance and development of these 
cardinal principles; and, above all, 
that the state of society which under- 
lies our actual polity has scarcely any- 
thing in common with that which 
witnessed its beginnings. For, al- 
though our fundamental laws and in- 
stitutions have remained the same for 
nearly five centuries, let us not fancy 
that their scope and real significance 
have not been thoroughly altered ; 
or that they have survived the collapse 
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and uprising of many subordinate 
institutions, without having been 
transformed in the process. The con- 
stitution of the later Plantagenets is 
really very unlike, though nominally 
it resembles that of Queen Victoria ; 
it is supported by different influences, 
and is exposed to different perils : 
and this is mainly the result of a great 
though comparatively a silent revolu- 
tion in our national organisation and 
character. We dwell upon this par- 
ticular, for we think that Mr. Creasy 
has not given it due prominence, and 
has ascribed too much weight to the 
identity of mere names when assimi- 
lating our modern to our medizval 
constitution. 

In Magna Charta, however, and 
the confirmations of it are undoubt- 
edly to be found the germs of our ex- 
isting polity. This great compact 
contains provisions, the thorough 
development and general application 
of which to all classes of society in 
England are still her highest insti- 
tutional securities ; and, above all, 
it marks the triumph of really 
national forces, and influences over 
semifeudal Norman despotism. For 
an hundred and fifty years our 
history had been that of a foreign 
monarchy, with rare skill and wis- 
dom coercing foreign feudalism into 
alliance and subjection ; enlisting in 
its interests a proud and mighty 
Church ; cake centering in it- 
self authority and legislative power ; 
steadily reducing an alien common- 
alty ; and crushing out the English 
element in the state. By the year 
1200 the Norman tyranny had well 
nigh obliterated the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution ; with its restricted King- 
ship; with its oligarchic yet exclusive 
national council ; its system of local 
self-government; its uncentralised 
jurisprudence ; its general discourage- 
ment of slavery; and its compara- 
tively broad nationality. At this 
time the Norman Kings had con- 
verted the feudal system, which over- 
lay England, from a check upon to an 
instrument of power. They had large 
tracts of land in their own demesne ; 
and had stretched their hand over all 
the real property in the kingdom by 
exacting pa burdens from its 
owners. On the continent sub-infeu- 
dation had severed the Lord Para- 
mount from the tenant of the soil ; 
but our monarchs had bound to them- 
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selves all the links in the chain of 
feudal dependence, by forcing every 
landholder, whether mediate or im- 
mediate in tenure, to pay them 
homage and fealty. This firm royal 
hold upon the land of England,which 
had evidenced itself in extortions of 
peculiar severity, had also spread 
itself over the towns, whichhad gene- 
rally been deprived of their munici- 
pal rights, and were pillaged by Nor- 
man bailiffs appointed by the Crown. 
TheChurch, won over by large grants 
and by political dignity, had usually 
given to the monarchy its intellectual 
strength and spiritual weight. The 
Curia Regis, adeliberative and judicial 
assembly, apparently exclusively 
Norman, and certainly very oligarchic, 
had supplanted the more numerous 
and popular Saxon Witan, and, it 
seems, had become a mere Privy 
Council. In its judicial capacity it 
had completely and happily controlled 
the courts of the Barons; had, toa 
great extent, absorbed the business 
of the Saxon County Courts; every 
where enforced the rule that the 
Crown is the only fountain of justice ; 
and already had centralised our system 
of jurisprudence. Of the Saxon in- 
stitutions little remained except the 
County Courts; and though these 
at no distant time were destined to 
originate parliamentary representa- 
tion, they were at present controlled 
by the sovereign, for their president 
was no longer the Saxon shire-reeve, 
but the Norman vice-comes appointed 
by the king. Thus, every ane the 
power of the Crown had interpene- 
trated England: it coerced feudalism : 
secured to its side the Church: domi- 
neered over the towns: levied ample 
revenues : and only revealed its limi- 
tations when it permitted the Norman 
nobles to oppress the English Com- 
mons. About this time the condition 
of this all important body, the future 
people of England, though gradually 
it had been rising, was still very low; 
the proportion of freemen in it when 
compared with Saxon times wassmall ; 
and pfedial slavery, under the name 
of villeinage regardant, was the fate of 
the majority of Englishmen. In two 
particulars, however, the English 
Commons were fortunate: they were 
relieved by a central despotism from 
the worst excesses of feudalism: they 
had the benefit of an imperial law, 
to which, however despotic it may 
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have been, every freeman in the realm 
was equally subject ; and thus, even 
at the dullest period of their history 
they never sank so low as the Com- 
mons of France, and never became 
unfitted for freedom. 

The year 1215 witnessed the first 
great inroad upon despotism, and laid 
the foundations of the English con- 
stitution. Before this time, the 
tyranny of the Monarchy tending to 
level the ranks beneath it; the in- 
fluence of the crusades, which had 
united Norman and Saxon in military 
brother-hood ; the loss to England of 
Normandy, which forced the Barons to 
be resident and to associate with the 
natives ; the gradual intermingling of 
the two races in marriage and a com- 
mon offspring; and the Catholic 
spirit of the Church, ever seeking to 
merge differences of caste in the unity 
of Christianity ; had weakened the 
lines of demarcation between the 
alien tribes of England. Hence, al- 
though at the opening of the century 
the Norman institutions were as ex- 
clusive as ever; though the native 


English were legally a people apart, 
pa were grievously oppressed by ihe 
Crown ; the fusion of the two races 
had begun, and there were not want- 
ing signs of a thorough amalgamation. 
It was at this time that a foolish and 
insolent tyrant began to assail the 
orders in the state which were the 
pillars of his power. He had levied 
arbitrary fines upon the Church ; had 
interfered with the elections of 
bishops; had surrounded himself 
with foreign mercenaries ; hadim 
heavy burdens upon all classes ; and 
in several instances had outraged the 
domestic honor of his nobles. The 
riesthood and the baronage of Eng- 
and rose in arms against him, and 
turned for help to the long oppressed 
andneglected people. Vainly against 
the 1 e which had now became 
national, John arrayed the hirelings 
of Poitou and Guienne. Vainly he 
tried to sever the Church from the 
laity, and threatened Langton with 
Papal censures. The baronial forces 
grew in strength: and at length, at 
the t meeting of Runnymede, 
John had only fifteen knights upon 
his side, while, on the other, was 
Norman and Saxon England. The 
result was Magna Charta, the first 
chapter in what Lord Chatham termed 
the Bible of the British Constitution. 
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This great compact clearly fixes 
these bases of our polity: that the 
Monarchy of England is limited by 
law and cannot make law ; that with- 
out the assent of a council of some 
description, the lands of England 
cannot be taxed ; and that, except by 
legal trial, no English freeman can be 
deprived of his liberty, his security, 
and his property. More doubtfully 
it foreshadows the scheme of National 
Representation in Parliament; the 
division of our senate into two houses; 
the substitution of our superior courts 
of law for the Curia Regis ; the right 
which gives the writof Habeas Corpus ; 
and trial by jury in criminal cases. 
But it must be remembered, that 
these elements of good government 
were not carried down to the entire 
nation; for Magna Charta was a 
dead letter to the mass of Englishmen 
in villeinage; and it did not exempt 
the towns of England from taxation 
by its kings. Still the rights it 
establishes are very important ; when 
extended to all the nation, they form 
its fundamental laws; and the institu- 
tions it gives the earnest of, are the 
corner stones of our polity. From 
this time no King of England ever 
thought that his will could have the 
force of law. From this time we have 
parliament as a controlling power in 
the state, though, until 1265, it was 
not properly a representative assem- 
bly. From this time until that of 
Charles the First, although the prac- 
tice may have existed, the right of 
taxing lands in England was never 
claimed by any monarch, and that of 
taxing towns was soon afterwards 
conceded. From this time the com- 
mon law has its real origin: and 
theoretically entitled every English- 
man to his liberty, his security, and 
his property, although centuries 
elapsed before these rights were out of 
danger. From this time, at first in 
faintoutlines, but gradually becoming 
more clearly defined, we see the type 
of the English Constitution growing 
on through centuries of vicissitudes 
in our society, and at length to be 
developed at the great Revolution. 
From Magna Charta to the death 
of Wolsey are upwards of three 
hundred years, which wrought mani- 
fold though silent alterations in the 
character, the relations, and the 
weight of the different orders in the 
English nation ; and, without effecting 
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great institutional changes, varied its 
constitution from a semifeudal des- 
potism to a government essentially 
aristocratic, and thence to a really 
modern autocracy. At the close of 
the thirteenth century the amalgama- 
tion of Norman and Saxon was almost 
complete; and the nation became 
cumhaliestig English. The result was 
still further to reduce the power of 
the Crown, already checked by Magna 
Charta. By the 25th Edward the 
First, the king was prohibited from 
taxing the towns of England; and 
although several of the Planta- 
genets, especially Edward the Third, 
extorted loans and _ benevolences 
from their subjects, none of them 
henceforth claimed the right of tax- 
ing at will. But from Magna Charta 
to Bosworth, the real restraint upon 
our monarchs was less in positive 
law, than in the strength of the aris- 
tocracy, who had become preponder- 
ant in the state, and who generally 
supported the Commons against the 
Crown. The pregnant facts that 
Edward the Second was murdered ; 
Richard the Second deposed and mur- 
dered ; that the House of Lancaster 
reigned solely by a parliamentary 
title ; that Warwick was named the 
king-maker ; that during the wars of 
the Roses the Crown was always in 
the gift of the nobles who were upper- 
most ; and, perhaps, not least, that 
the barons of this period strove to 
defeat the common law by perpetuat- 
ing entails, and struggled hard against 
the Church, which often sided with 
our kings; clearly prove that the 
aristocracy were now paramount. 
Underneath their coals shade 
yarliament was matured, and the 
aut of Commons acquired its prin- 
cipal functions. This great institu- 
tion, although typified in Magna 
Charta, owes its being in its present 
shape to Simon de Montfort, who, in 
1265, caused Knights of the Shire 
and Burgesses to be summoned as 
representatives of the Commons of 
England. From this time forward 
the Houseof Commons grew in power. 
At an early period it was separated 
from the House of Lords. It soon 
began to originate legislation, and to 
convert the petitions in which it had 
first addressed the king into bills to 
be discussed and regulated within its 
sphere, It won, afteralongand dubious 
strife, the exclusive right of levying 
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taxes on the people—the power of the 
purse which controls all power in the 
Lastly, even under the Plan- 
tagenets, it exercised the right of 
parliamentary iamipe achment, a prero- 
which d leprives tyranny of its 
ustruments. Even at this period i its 
importance is attended by the fact, 
that the later Plantagenets never 
sought to coerce it, but already had 
resorted to the machinery of “ influ- 
ence” within its body. 

Thus, ——— by a dominant 
noblesse, parliament advanced, and 
the Crown receded in authority. In 
the meantime the common law was 
digested into a system, unsymmetrical 
indeed, but favourable to freedom. 
A centralised jurisprudence, adminis- 
tered, or at least powerfully influen- 
ced by local juries, combined an uni- 
form law with an adaptative equity. 
In our actual civilisation, it may be 
doubted whether the mixed tribunal 
of a judge and jury is the fittest in- 
strument of justice; but it was emi- 
nently suited to an age when legal 
questions were simple, and when the 
rights of the subject were not tho- 
roughly defined. By the common 
law, and the courts of justice which 
had now supplanted the Curia Regis, 
the three great rights of every free- 
man, liberty, security, and property, 
we mo tie: ally asserted, and, upon 
the whole, tolerably enforced. These 
rights gradually were exte — to all 
the nation, as villeinage faded from 
our soil, sdenent i ngli shman became 
free. The administration of justice 
in the time of the later Plantagenets 
was generally pure, and was very 
superior to that in the days of the 
Stuarts. But it was subject to two 
serious objections: the judges were 
altogether depe ndant on the Crown ; 
and juries were liable to the process 
of attaint. In evil times we shall see 
their sinister effects. 

With the growth of the empire, the 
towns naturally advanced. But they 
were especis uly favoured by the Pian- 
tagenet Kings, who soug ht to make 
the m a counterpoise against the feudal 
They were generally re- 
stored to their municipal privileges, 
and were made free and locally s lf. 
governing. About this period was 
organised through England that 
curious mercantile hierarchy of cor- 
guilds, and mysteries, of 
h Lord Coke’ give US SO 
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lively an image, and which our kings 
adopted as the form in which to 
stre ngthen the towns against the 
Barons. When once the towns were 
established, villeimage began rapidly 
to disappear ; the chains of feudal 
dependence were sensibly relaxed ; 
the growth of wealth introduced new 
classes and influences into the state ; 
commerce spread intelligence and 
thought; and real civilisation pene- 
trated England. Thus, from the pro- 
tection of the aristocracy ; from the 
generally pure administration of jus- 
tice; from the decline of predial 
slavery ; and from the rise of urban 
elements in the nation ; the growth 
= KEngland’s liberties progressed. In 

he days of the later Plantagenets, 
the English Constitution was that of 
an aristocracy still essentially feudal, 
but slowiy losing the feudal charac- 
teristics, completely superior to the 
Crown, and resting upon a Commons 
not yet matured in strength, but al- 
ready powerful in the state. In a 
state of society altogether different 
from that which now exists, our polity 
had acquired its marked ‘type—the at 
of parliamentary government and 
equal law ; and although it was not 
secured, though it was destined to 
succumb to influences that even now 
were discernible, it was essentially 
identical in positive institutions, 
though not in real character, with 
that under which we live. 

But the Constitution of the later 
Plantagenets was not to endure. It 
nainly “depended upon the predomi- 
nance of the aristocracy, and this order 
was soon to go through a revolution. 
The wars of the Roses; the inven- 
tions of printing and of gunpowder ; 
the growth of opulence and civilisa- 
tion; the change in the habits of the 
upper classes caused by wealth ; and 
the gradual emancipation of the peo- 
ple from feudal dependence ; broke 
down the baronage, and, with it, for 
a time, the liberties of England. 
From the battle of Bosworth, the 
power of the Crown begins again to 
predominate, and, under Henry the 
Seventh, to undermine the Plantage- 
net Constitution. That brilliant 
generalisation of Thucydides, “that, 
as wealth increases in a state, tyranny 
often supervenes,” was now retark- 
ably applicable to England. The 
English nobility had been converted 
into courtiers, or mere country gen- 
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tlemen, and the House of Commons 
as yet was no match for the Crown. 
The first symptom of arbitrary power 
was the frequent exaction of — 
loans and the multiplication of forfel. 
tures. The next was an insidious 
attack upon trial by jury, appearing 
in a statute which authorised the 
judges to determine all prosecutions, 
except for treason and felony, upon 
information only. But in the next 
reign the old Plantagenet Constitu- 
tion was almost superseded. The 
right of parliamentary legislation was 
infringed by royal proclamations. 
The power of dispensing with statutes 
was asserted and exercised. These 
violent innovations were ratified by 
express enactment, and obtained a 
plausible sanction for wrong. Again, 
the House of Commons repeatedly 
surrendered its prerogative of taxa- 
tion : forced loans became the com- 
mon means of replenishing the ex- 
chequer, and an act of parliament 
released the Crown from these obliga- 
tions. While parliament was thus 
merging into a minister of tyranny, 
down went that august and tale 
Church, which had once been a chief 
agent of our freedom, which had 
given to England many great lawyers 
and statesmen, but which since had 
fallen into a corrupt decline. The 
ruin of the Church gave Henry many 
weapons of authority. Out of its 
spoils he constructed a new aristocracy 
bound to him by a common interest, 
and becoming the willing tools of 
arbitrary power. By transferring all 
its jurisdiction to himself, he was 
enabled to create tribunals which 
everywhere sapped the influence of 
the common law. As a natural con- 

uence, treasons in this reign were 
multiplied; the private rights of the 
— were often disregarded ; and 
a black catalo -_ of judicial murders 
begins to deface our annals. It is 
noticeable, however, that although 
Henry was extremely arbitrary and 
oppressive, he never attempted to 
govern without a parliament; he con- 
tented himself with warping it to his 
will. 

The high Pathe established 
by Henry the Eighth, the power of 
indirectly legislating by proclama- 
tions, the dispensing power, the prac- 
tice of extorting money by forced 
loans, the evil ascendancy of the court 
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of Star Chamber, and the supremacy 
of the Crown in ecclesiastical causes, 
that originated the Court of High 
Commission, were transmitted by 
Elizabeth to the House of Stuart. 
But this vast machinery of despotism 
could only be made permanently effi- 
cient by physical force. Although 
the old Plantagenet Constitution had 
been seriously injured, although the 
House of Commons had fallen in 
strength, although the baronage of 
England was no more, although James 
might almost write himself a despotic 
king, although our courts of justice 
were no longer worthy of the name, 
one thing was wanting to destroy our 
liberties. This was a standing army. 
Without it, courtiers might talk of 
the royal nemo prelates might 
enforce cruel penalties in the name of 
a despot ; statutes might be abrogated 
by the stroke of a ; parliaments 
might be uated ay ermined syco- 
hants might wrest the old common 
aw ; forfeitures might be multiplied ; 
and all the expedients of illegal taxa- 
tion might be adopted; but it was 
obvious that the remedy lay with the 
nation. If uncontrolled by a standing 
army, the House of Commons would 
arise into the place of the ancient 
Baronage, and again would win the 
liberties of England if poe to 
acquire its growing development. 
But with a standing army, the Crown 
— degrade England to the state 
‘rance and Spain. In these coun- 
‘eles there had been free parliaments, 
and limited monarchs, and institu- 
tions of medieval liberty. But in 
them despotism had also destroyed an 
aristocracy, and, encircling itself with 
a military force, had utterly crushed 
out the free element in the state. 
With this aid, therefore, Charles the 
First resolved to establish despotism. 
Every one knows how well the plot 
was laid; how parliament was not 
summoned for eleven years; how 
ship-money was the first symptom of 
the great conspiracy ; how Wentworth 
toiled for ‘Thorough’; how in Ireland 
ge overnment by the sword was esta- 
lished ; how at length England rose 
in angry irritation; how the Long 
Parliament baffled the project forever ; 
how in the mighty strife the monarchy 
of England perished, and an armed 
tyranny arose over its ruins. It is 
enough for our purpose to state that, 
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even upon the day of the Restoration, 
the arbitrary monarchy of the Tudors 
had for ever disa F 

The history of the next twenty- 
eight years is that of the revival of 
the House of Commons, and its 
steady struggle with a masked and 
sinister prerogative. The House of 
Lords is no longer the arena of the 
conflict ; the House of Commons is 
the champion of freedom; and the 
Crown seeks to eke out by fraud 
what force could no longer do. In 
this period, theoretically, the old 
Plantagenet Constitution was restored 
and adapted to an opulent and altered 
society ; but, practically, government 
was full of abuses. The House of 
Commons got rid of one source of in- 
direct taxation, by abolishing the 
feudal tenures with their oppressive 
incidents. It strenuously asserted the 
right of parliament to make laws, 
though it was often defeated by the 
dispensing power. It succeeded in 
confining taxation to itself; we hear 
of no forced loans in this period ; and 
it enforced the supervision of the pub- 
lic accounts. It exercised its ancient 
right of impeachment, and took care 
that a royal pardon should not bar 
that right. Lastly, it reformed and 
made more efficient the writ of Habeas 
Corpus; and, upon the whole, esta- 
blished fully the theory of our polity. 
But the great evil of this time was 
the indirect attack of the Crown upon 
English liberties. It warped the com- 
mon law to outrage corporate rights. 
It boldly claimed the dispensing 
power. It put in force the insidious 
machinery of corruption in times 
when public virtue was unknown. It 
interfered with elections; had a 
bribed party in parliament ; corrupted 
sheriffs; packed and _ intimidated 
juries ; cajoled and terrified depen- 
dent judges; and, without directly 
breaking law, endangered all our 
rights. Never, perhaps, were the main 
franchises of the subject, liberty, 
security, and property, in greater 
yeril than during those evil days. 
or the subserviency of the judges 
and the practice of fining juries had 
completely poisoned the fountain of 
justice, and had converted the 
common law into a mere text of 
iniquity. These things are the 
true justification of the Revolu- 
tion. These things, likewise, are a 
warning how, in an age when the 
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theory of a constitution is not very 
imperfect, tyranny may indirectly 
work out its evil ends. No period in 
our history is for us, in our present 
state, more full of instruction. 

The Revolution of 1688 placed our 
polity on its present basis. It accom- 
— this end, partly by positive 
aw, partly by identifying with it the 
title to the Crown, and thus binding 
up the rights of the sovereign with 
those of the new settlement. From 
this time the abolition of the dispens- 
ing power left to parliament legisla- 
tion uncontrolled. The Bill of Rights 
carefully restricted the Crown from 
levying money by any indirect means, 
and thus finally vests in the House of 
Commons the sole right of taxation. 
From this time the power of thesword, 
though confided to the executive, was 
ever liable to suspension by a vote in 
parliament. From this time the re- 
sponsibility of an administration to 
the representatives of the people was 
clearly defined and settled in practice. 
From this time parliament has never 
ceased to govern England, and has 
only been Seudeed tore-unite again. 
From this time the influence of the 
Crown in electionsand state trials, al- 
though ithas been practised, hasnever 
been countenanced ; and, above all, 
from this time the administration of 
justice has been pure, and has care- 
fully protected the rights of liberty, 
security and property. A responsible 
executive, a controlling legislative 
embodied in a free parliament, and an 
equal law, are the noble fruits of this 
great change. It cost England much 
in foreign war and domestic treason ; 
it deprived Ireland of good govern- 
ment for three generations ; it per- 
haps tended to make our polity oligar- 
chic; but it gave us incalculable 
blessings. Independently of its posi- 
tive institutional benefits, we owe to 
it indirectly the growth of our em- 
pire, the extension of our civilisation, 
the birth of our free press, the still 
widening circle of our liberties. 

From 1688 to the present time our 
constitution has grown upon the same 
essential type, and has assimilated its 
new life to its ancient structures. 
Really it is now the same as it was 
then ; although in one hundred and 
sixty years our empire has been pro- 
digiously extended ; our commercial 
system has been changed ; our vast 
manufacturing interests have grown 
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up; and religious liberty,—the great 
constitutional triumph of modern 
times,—has at last been established. 
It remains a responsible executive, 
invested with enormous power, but 
deriving it from parliament, and 
ever liable to account for its ex- 
ercise; a legislature, really aris- 
tocratic, but never able to legis- 
late against popular opinion when 
strongly expressed; and a system of 
manteally interacting institutions, by 
which the great rights of liberty, 
security, and property have become 
the sure inheritance of all men. But 
it would be untrue to assert that it 
has not felt the great changes in our 
en ipire and our societ y. We welts ve 
that the extension of our 

by multiplying offices, and the in- 
crease of our wealth by making us 
dread revolution as the worst of all 
evils, have considerably strengthened 
the power of the Crown. On the other 
hand, the collapse of the rotten and 
close borough system ; the enormous 
growth of our commercial interests ; 
the uprising since 1688 of our manu- 
facturing world, and the rapid and 
extraordinary increase of our towns, 
have deprived the House of Lords of 
the infiuence it once enjoyed. And 
yet the result as yet has been only to 
make the legislature less aristocra- 
tic, but more oligarchic ; less depen- 
dent upon the peerage, but more 
upon the s moneyed ¢ lasses. We doubt 
whether : House of Commons of 
Queen Victoria is composed of more 
really popular elements than that of 
Queen Anne, ou the force of 
public — concentrated in a free 
press, coerces 1t now to more popular 
action. Thus, we believe that since 
1688 the chief modifications in our 
polity have been the growth in the 
power of the Crown, the decline in 
that of the House of Lords, and the 
shifting of the ruling element in the 
House of Commons. But we have 
now a security for our constitutional 
rights that was almost powerless 
before the days of Queen Anne, and 
that, more than anything else, has 
contributed to liberalise the action of 
our institutions. Now that public 
opinion is ey generated, speedily 
condensed, and powerfully embodie vil 
in a free press ; that every abuse in 
government, every job in_pariia- 
ment, every instance of corruption, 
every shortcoming of justice, every 
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act of oppression by any one in au- 
thority, is open to the censure of a 
tribunal of overwhelming moral force, 
we may be well assured that our con- 
stitution is safe. Nor, in consider- 
ing the modifications which it has 
undergone, should we forget the ef- 
fects of religious liberty. The re- 
moval of restrictions from our dis- 
senting classes has greatly tended to 
develope freedom, to promote good- 
will through society, and to spread 
Christianity in its true sense through- 
out these kingdoms. 

We have thus hastily sketched the 
constitution of England from iis 
origin to present times. That it has 
evils; that, perhaps, it inclines to 
oligarchy ; that its executive is 
tedious, and clogged by parliamen- 
tary contest and corruption ; that it 
evolves reformsslowly ; that, perhaps, 
in assuring private rights, it curtails 
overmuch the rights of the state ; 
that, with all its freedom, it has left 
us to a municipal law, sound in prin- 
ciple, but grossly faulty throughout 
its details, and still a ruinous tax 
upon the people ; that, briefly, it is 
Lota sullen or symmetrical organi- 
sation, we are not concerned to deny. 
But to a greater degree than ever 
yet was seen in the world it has as- 
sured us a responsible executive, 
legislation for and by the people, and 
the maintenance of individual liberty, 
security, and property. From it, and 
by its means, have been matured that 
marvellous industry which now over- 
flows the world ; that far-spreading 
civilization which has borne every- 
where the British name; that con- 
sciousness of free manhood which is 
our peculiar privilege. To amend 
the evils incidental to it, we must 
ov: upon public opinion, in these 
days remarkably sound and ener- 
getie, aa now embodied in a press 
without a rivai or aparallel. Through- 
out Europe real liberty is unknown, 
and governments oscillate between 
despotism and mob rule. At present 
despotism prevails; securing pro- 
perty by stifling life ; protecting order 
by checking thought ; struggling to 
substitute contentment for the love 
of freedom ; in the hope of establish- 
ing material prosperity, drying up 
the sources from which it flows. 
The power of such governments is 
specious but weak ; it may organise 
displays of physical force, and show 
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on paper symmetrical institutions, 
but it has no root in national affec- 
tions; it never satisfies national 
wants ; it fails, in the long run, in 
obtaining national aid, and it is ever 
exposed to ruin or ‘collapse. Nor 
even if such governments were splen- 
did and powerful, can it be said 
that they contribute to public happi- 
ness. They are always jealous of 
individual energy and intelligence ; 
they cramp free action ; discoun- 
tenance manliness; strive to mould 
all habits, feelings, and opinions to 
forms of their own; rarely adminis- 
ter justice fairly between the subject 
and the crown, and ever tend to 
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govern by force or fraud. Looking at 
these things, we may rejoice that our 


polity survives ; and as we survey 


that noble and venerable structure, 
we may apply to it the language of 
the ancient orator, “We have a 
constitution that envieth not the in- 
stitutions of neighbouring nations, 
that is rather an ensample to others 
than an imitator of them. All within 
it have equal justice as regards pri- 
vate differences : dignity is “hot more 
the result of caste than of excellence 
within it ; and no one of its subjects, 
however lowly, is prevented from 
ministering to the good of the state.”* 


ILLER. 


XXIII, 


WONDERS UPON WONDERS! 


Tue reader will remember that he 
left Ella on the day of the Squire’s 
death, in the act of looking up at 
the tester of old Mrs. Trumperant’s 
bed. 

The fact is, her eye had just been 
caught by the shimmer of some 
article, seemingly made of metal, 
which appeared to have burst through 
the threadbare integuments of the 
tester itself. As she looked more at- 
tentively, she could discern the shape 
of the protruding object, whatever 
it was, marked in the over-hanging 
calico as an oblong square ; and also 
see plainly that it must be a heavy 
body to sink the tester so deeply, oan 
to have forced its way through its 
substance, even in its flimsy condition. 
She was on her feet in an instant, 
and, cautiously beckoning Hetty over 
to the bedside, pointed upwards, and 
put her finger to her lips. Hetty 
looked up, and then her eyes dilated, 
her mouth opened, and her arms flew 
up, as in the usual preliminary to a 
scream, When Ella laid her hand upon 
her mouth. She made her barricade 
the door, and place a chair upon a 
table at the bedside. On this she her- 
self mounted, and saw amidst the 
accumulated dust a small brass-bound 


box with strong handles, and a piece 
of whip-cord tied round it. 

She did not attempt to touch it, 
but—exhibiting a firmness which 
utterly amazed Hetty—announced at 
once her determination to remain 
where she was until she should be 
actually removed by force, and to de- 
spatch Hetty forthwith to Doctor 
Crammarstoke, to her own house, 
and to the nearest magistrate’s, with 
injunctions to send the very earliest 
assistance possible, so as not to run 
any risk of having what she at once 
conjectured might ‘be the long-sought 
depository of her aunt’s property dis- 
covered and appropriated by the un- 
principled inmates of the house. 

Hetty began to tremble, and was 
almost afraid to leave her young 
charge under such critical cireum- 
stances, but at last made her prepara- 
tions and hurried off, informing a 
domestic she met in the hall that her 
young mistress was ill, and had sent 
her for some conveyance to enable 
her to return home. 

Fortunately, Hetty had not far to 
go. In the lawn, walking leisurely 
up the backbone of the old dead 
avenue, she encountered a policeman, 
and discovered from him that two or 


* Thucyd, lib, 2, 
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three more were about the premises, 
apprehensive as they were of mis- 
chief, in consequence of the excite- 
ment of the event that had just 
happened, and the excesses likely to 
ensue. These functionaries were 
speedily found, and the united force 
bore down, with Hetty, upon the 
house ; where they arrived just in 
time, as two of the beer-bemuddled 
servants were already holding a parley 
with Ella through the barricaded 
door, and grumbling because she re- 
fused to let them in. 

Ella instantly directed the police- 
men to take the box down from its 
hiding-place, which they did ; and 
found it closely locked, and very 
heavy. She then gave it into their 
charge, and directed them to keep it 
until it could be examined, and the 
contents claimed by the proper owner. 
She likewise enjoined them to have 
an eye to the property upon the pre- 
mises, as there was no one to look 
after it, now that the proprietor was 
no more, but those who had no inte- 
rest in it, and appeared to be unable 
to take care of themselves. 

Having made these arrangements, 
she and Hetty departed—the latter 
unable to control her amazement at 
the firmness and good-sense of the 
hitherto childish and shrinking Ella. 

Next day, a clerk of the late 
Hubert’s man of law, Dr. Crammar- 
stoke, and an intelligent tradesman 
long known to the Twillers, having 
been informed of what had happened, 
appeared before the istrate to 
have the box examined. the ad- 
vice of the tradesman abovemen- 
tioned, the probate of Mrs. Trumpe- 
rant’s will, as well as the key which 
had been found in her room, were 
brought to the place. The key 
opened the lock ; and in the box was 
found a confused heap of money, 
notes, and bank receipts, amounting 
altogether to rather more than 
£1,000—each paper of notes, or 
rouleau of silver or other coin, (for 
it was all carefully rolled up) being 
labelled, in her handwriting, with 
the date of the day on which it was 
put away. 

That the property had been Mrs. 
Grace Trumperant’s was demon- 
strable on the clearest evidence. That 
under her will John Twiller was 
bound to administer the whole of it, 
and was himself entitled to a portion, 
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the will itself, duly proved, declared. 
Some objections were raised by the 
little withered gentleman in black, 
who represented the late proprietor of 
Trumperant Hall ; but the magistrate, 
who was of a choleric disposition, and 
who said he knew all the cireumstan- 
ces, would hear nothing of the law of 
the case, but with true rural equity 
decided that the treasure should be 
handed over at once to the Twiller 
family. 

The point to be next ascertained 
was, on whom the estate itself de- 
volved. It was quite plain that on 
this the Twillers could have no 
claim. Some distant relatives of the 
Trumperant family, it was believed, 
existed ina remote county, occupy- 
ing an humble station in life. The 
withered gentleman in black had ob- 
tained some few particulars from 
Mrs. Twiller respecting the people, 
being what she remembered of con- 
versations with her husband, and 
which, meagre as they were, might 
serve as a clue to further discoveries. 
He was also to make every en 
search fora will ; for though it was 
considered more than aoaiiie, con- 
sidering the age, disposition, and 
manner of life of the deceased, that 
no such document had ever been exe- 
cuted, yet as it was understood that 
certain parties about him had latterly 
gained a considerable ascendency 
over him of a questionable nature, 
it was thought just possible that they 
might have provided for a contin- 
gency such as this, either by getting 
some instrument signed in their 
favor, or preparing a fabricated docu- 
ment purporting to be a will. 

Such were the circumstances, which, 
in avery different style of narration, 
came out during that tearful and 
agitating scene between the parents 
and child. 

Twiller was not as strong as they 
thought him. He had stood the an- 
nouncement of Trumperant’s death, 
though with some effort ; but this 
intelligence—the proof of his daugh- 
ter’s affection, discernment, and 
energy, the certainty of a relief from 
one class of those cares which em- 
bitter life, and had distracted his— 
this relief dealt to him by the hand 
of the daughter he best loved and 
had most disquieted, the scarcely less 
overpowering consideration that his 
amiable and patient sister Abigail, 
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who had borne the severity of a® "John Twiller, weak and unstealy as 


portionless lot with such meek and 
christian resignation, was now to 
have something she might call her 
own, and thus be placed on a level 
with the wishes of those who loved 
to serve her, and only felt for her 
feeling dependant—all this was too 
much for him—he lost his firm- 
ness, and fell back upon his chair, 
weeping. 

It is not meant to defend his weep- 
ing. One of the pitiable circum- 
stances attending illness is its thus 
anticipating old age, and robbing the 
mind of the manly composure—that 
utringue paratus, proper to the work- 
ing period of man’s existence, when 
forces may press constantly from any 
or all quarters, which to yield to 
would go near to forfeit at once the 
esteem of the world and one’s own 
self-respect. 

Twiller felt, as he wept, the 
humiliation—the almost degradation 
— of his own weakness. Perhaps some 
evanescent shade of indignation ma 
have shot across his mind, thoug 
against whom or what, it would have 
been hard even for himself to deter- 
mine—at his being forced by circum- 
stances to be so moved by this very 
moderate amount of good-fortune— 
by recovering, in short, only what 
evil fortune had long kept him out of. 

Why should he have been thus 
sported with ? Why suffered to ex- 
perience those dread phantasmata of 
coming ruin as realities, which, 
though now dispelled, must prove 
powerless to restore the tone and 
temper of mind they originally de- 
ranged? Under what plea of reason 
could the gratuitous sufferings of 
years be defended, when the whole 
parade only served to usher in the 
proof of itsown needlessness, and deli- 
ver the past of sorrow to be? smiled 
over by the complacency of the pre- 
sent? What a waste of great feel- 
ings! What a fruitless wear and 
tear of the humanheart ! The effect 
might well be, to make the sufferer 
callous for the future, and to lead 
him to cast the apprehensions of any 
succeeding crisis with a curl of the 
lip, to time to strip and expose as it 
— 

t may charitably be doubted 
whether the rational being, John 
Twiller, was more accountable for 
this outburst, than was the animal, 


it was, for the paroxysm of tears 
which accompanied and expressed it. 

Whatever it was, it dried off his 
soul sooner even than the tears from 
his eyes ; leaving it more piously 
alive than ever to the beneficent sys- 
tem and operations of providence. 

From providence, his heart de- 
scended upon the dead. A pang of 
remorse shot across him at his forget- 
fulness of his aunt Trumperant. 

This was immediately followed by 
a pang of anothersort. So, afterall, 
my hopes of the old lady’s soul must 
lose one main pillar of support ! 
Little did I think, when she pointed 
upwards, as I conceived, to her trea- 
sure in heaven, that it was no further 
off than the tester of her bed! 
Alas ! alas ! 

Nevertheless, let me not judge her 
by a hard standard. She had only 
recovered from a delusion a couple of 
hours or so—and that was a short 
time in which to see everything, 
divine and human, set to rights. 

In that couple of hours she had 
made reparation to her earthly rela- 
tives, to the utmost of her power. 

Well, well—no matter. But this 
box would have been ten-fold more 
welcome, if it had been found in any 
place upon earth but that it actually 
occupied. 

Five hundred unds was to 
Twiller a fortune. It left him free 
from all debt, and gave him a clear 
two hundred of capital to set forward 
with. The small but regularincome 
he already possessed would have 
been for some years back enough to 
support him in the frugal way he 
lived, if it had not been in’a great 
measure swallowed up in the constant 
endeavour to keep down or liquidate 
old debts. It was now not only tobe 
made available for present purposes, 
but increased by the amount, trifling 
though it was, of the interest of the 
new capital, not to speak of the 
great literary undertakings which at 
once jumped formlessly into his 
mind, to be shaped out by-and-bye 
into lucrative as well as immortaliz- 
ing results. 

“‘Five hundred pounds !—can we 
do nothing for Eusebius Bland ? 

“ Three hundred of it are not my 
own. But there are two hundred re- 
maining. 

“ Now, J want income—I know he 
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wants a sum of money, though the 
»00r fellow would never tell me so. 
he very thing. He shall give me 
so much a year, and take it.” 

Just at this moment the rapid step 
of horses was heard, followed by the 
grating of wheels on the small gravel 
before the house. A carriage stopped 
at the door. 

“Good gracious !” cried Ella, 
running to the window, “ what an 
old post-chaise !” 

Twiller’s heart gave a jump, he 
could not tell why. 

“Why, here is the little old clerk,” 
continued Ella, “ with a bundle of 
papers in his hand, coming up the 
steps! It must be something about 
the box, I suppose !” 

Can it be real? Is there a 
visionary archetype of every cardinal 
event in human life? The old man 
did ask to see Twiller : and did enter 
his room, shrivelled, yellow, adust, 
with documents in his hand. 

Twiller received him with blank 
unresisting wonderment. 

He knew what it was all 
The prefigurements of his 
turned as naturally in the 
which presented themselves, 
key in the old money-box. 

It was, therefore, quite a matter of 
course, when the old man announced 
himself as clerk to Smallbones, the 
solicitor, of Pergament Court. The 
story he told, as each word came out, 
was a twice-told tale for Twiller—he 
had heard it all before in some pre- 
vious revelation. On Hubert Trum- 
perant’s death, he said, search had 
oon immediately instituted amongst 
his papers for a will, but in vain. 
There were some documents, how- 
ever, discovered in an old cloak-bag, 
labelled with the uame of the former 
proprietor, Hector Trumperant, Esq. 
On turning over these, an instrument 
had been come upon, which turned 
out to be a will duly executed, by 
which the Trumperant Hall property 
was left away from the Trumperant 
blood, to his wife, Grace Trumperant, 
absolutely and in fee! Under these 
circumstances, John Twiller, being 
the only son of her only brother, 
was her heir, and, as such, had in 
him the indisputable right to the 
estate ! 

The will was produced—a strange 
document : full of the Trumperant 
character, violent, prejudiced, and 
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rambling. Yet the meaning to be 
derived from it all was, that the tes- 
tator in his last moments, while he 
nourished an undying rancour, for 
some unexplained cause, against his 
brother, felt strong remorse for his 
treatment of his wife, and sought in 
this decisive way to make amends for 
a heartless dereliction of duty to- 
wards one who had once loved him, 
and whom he had made desolate and 
a bye-word for life ; though, with a 
last glimmering of distrust in her 
natural affection, he had added some- 
thing approaching a request that she 
should not again unite herself in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

Thus it appeared, that, in her scorn 
and indignation, the unhappy woman 
had condemned herself to follow up a 
youth of desertion and maltreat- 
ment by an old age of unnecessary 
penury and privation. 

But all this, marvellous and heart- 
stirring as it was, produced no effect 
upon Twiller. He was in a sort of 
stupor. It was not the great eleva- 
tion of his fortunes that affected him 
—nor the full relief from any further 
anxiety for the future on the score of 
his own circumstances or those of his 
family—nor was it gratitude to the 
long-deceased kinsman—nor even 
thankfulness to God—so much as 
awe—wordless awe, arising from the 
consciousness of having had this 
great crisis of his existence ever 
visibly before him, in the familiar 
pointings and inklings of his every 
day life. 

A new sense was revealed to him — 
a sense that brought him into closer 
and more direct contact with the 
Author of events. This discovery, 
too, served to corroborate numerous 
previous surmises arising from ex- 
periences he had feared to interpret 
to himself ; and at the same time sub- 
stantiated a vague theory that had 
long floated about like a cloud in 
the upper regions ef his intellect. 
In a moment he had gone back to a 
whole storehouse of mysteries, pre- 
served for after-speculation from the 
past of waking and dreaming im- 
pressions, and admitted them into 
the world of realities as facts which 
he might now refer to and reason 
from boldly. 

Meanwhile, the little man in black 
was suffered to deliver himself of long 
explanations, without being inter- 
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rupted by note or comment. He 
finished at last, left documents upon 
Twiller’s table, and rose to depart, 
with the usual request that the firm 
might be retained as the lawyers ap- 
P endant to the estate. Twiller at an 
other time would have had numerous 
questions to ask, suggestions to make, 
and directions to give ; now he could 
think of nothing ‘but to request the 
gentleman to take luncheon ; which 
his wife would lead him to in the 
parlour. 

This the dry little stranger acceded 
to readily. Mrs. Twiller conducted 
him down stairs; and Twiller was 
left alone with the will. 

He was a whimsical and unac- 
countable being, no doubt. But his 
oddities, outliers as they were upon 
the surface of his own character, i ad 
their matrix in the depths of human 
nature, and formed no new variety. 

He felt uncomfortable, as soon as 
he found himself alone with the will. 

This freshly-dicovered mind of 
another person in regard of himself 
was, to his debilitated fancy, like a 
newly-turned-up skull, of which the 
eyes speculated at him. He almost 
imagined that the will looked him in 
the face. 

He could not bring himself to open 
it, and read. 

It ended by his moving the little 
table on which it lay, round the 
corner of his bed; so that the cur- 
iain should interpose between him 
and it. 

Good God! so it has come, at 
last! It was mapped out in my 
anticipations to the minutest cireum- 
stance. The man’s face was familiar 
to me from childhood. I knew how 
he would untie that string, twenty 
years ago. 

I must alter my own will, from a 
negative to a positive one. 

‘That is easily done, when there is 
something to leave. But my epitaph 
may remain as it stands— 


Errans, infelix, miser. 
Spe tremula, avida, lta. 


Errvans—Have 
Wantered in purpose-—wandered in 
my wits—wandered in my 


I not wandered ? 


vays— 
waniered in my faith? What has 
my life been but an error, and an 
attempt to find my way out of it? 
Infelix—Ill-starred? maliguly in- 
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fluential ? Look at the wife of my 
bosom, but not of what was within it, 
under quarantine so long cause- 
lessly from the confidence of my 
heart—the terrified suspense of my 
beloved first-born—the _lacerating 
anxieties by which she has now 
arrived at a precocious womanhood 
of heart and head—the life and death 
of my wretched aunt, in which a 
manly boldness of purpose on my 
part might have sweetened the one 
and smoothed the other! Look at 
the self-sacrificings and self-cauteris- 
ings inflicted with the recklessness of 
a Zopyrus, without his motive—and 
add the nothing due to my own 
efforts, and the everything due to what 
is lightly called fortune, but what is 
really a providence complementary 
to weakness and helplessness, and 
then pronounce as to the star under 
which I have lived ! 

Miser—Have I been happy ? Let 
the swaddled childhood, and the over- 
caverned youth, and the retroverted 
manhood, and the immature over-ma- 
turity of my life answer that question. 
Can happiness exist in the eternal 
seeking for the unfound? In com- 
position—even in thought, is not the 
sigh ever heaved after what has es- 
eaped—the irrevocable possibility ? ? 
Can anything but miserable be the 
term applicable to his lot, who feels 
that his existence is but a com- 
promise between joys and sorrow 8, as 
his moral career is the mean of vir- 
tues and vices; his whole nature 
meantime pointing to perfect joy and 
perfect virtue, and created to be 
happy at no point short of these ? 
Can he be ought but miserable, even 
as a Christian, who only knows that 
he will be happy some day? The 
very futurity infers privation—and, 
besides, conld man with his 3 present 
feelings andsympathies ever behapj Py, 
so long as anything capable of hi up- 
piness he had ever seen, or known, 
or heard of, or not heard of, was un- 
hay PPpy, or not made hay py ? not hing 

short of universal restoration could 
satisfy his } future 
happiness ; and, after all, even if 
that were certain, he is miserable, 
because concerning the period of that 
restoration the multitudinous mass of 
suffering life under thesun evercrieth, 
* Tlow long, O Lord ! how long ? 


resent ideas of 


Spe tremula, avida, } 
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Hope ! Yes ! I know and feel it, 
in spite of all. There are spiritual 
intuitions in the soul of man, signifi- 
cant of essential and specific pro- 
perties belonging to it as part of its 
nature, and bound by laws lying out- 
side the pale of common reason. 

Hope !—nothing in itself—or, as a 
thirst and longing, nothing but a 
pain—yet is it the most ethereal of 
all pleasures. As if it were too great 
and comprehensive for the compass of 
our human nerves to cage in, the 
wires tremble with its energy, as the 
fulness of sound shakes the body of 
an instrument. 

But it is the exceeding sympathy 
of the soul which causes it so to 
vibrate, and, like the throat of the 
nightingale, to seem bursting with 
the enchantment it originates. 

The buoyant afilatus of Hope it is, 
that urges the spirit onward and up- 
ward, informing it with principles 
subtler than the element it inhabits, 
and causing it to soar with an inward 
and self-contained energy, as if greedy 
for draughts of a more rarified 
ether ; and at the sametime joyous ; 
for to such elastic efforts happiness 
belongs by prerogative—happiness, 
beaming like light from everything 
that aspires upward—the true lumin- 
ous streamers of an unrisen Aurora. 

Joyful in Hope—Yes ; in such up- 
looking hope may man’s mind rejoice 
evermore, though the tribulations of 
the moment should enforce the exer- 
cise of all patience, to be relentlessly 
exacted during life from the proba- 
tioner of the higher and more august 
destinies. 





Erring—ill-starred—wretched. 


Oh wretched man that Iam ! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? 


Tremulous ! eager ! joyful ! 


I thank my God, through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. 

Have I thanked God for my five 
hundred pounds, and Trumperant 
Hall? Todo so now, I must first 
ask pardon for not having done so 
before. Healed as I was of the leprosy 
of poverty, I had gone my way into 
cogitations of all sorts, without once 
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turning round and giving praise unto 
the great Hiesvs ! 

Twiller dropped weakly upon his 
knees beside his chair—it was his 
first effort in that posture—and raised 
his hands to heaven. 

Half an hour after, he was found 
by his wife at the chair, in the same 
parents with his face between his 

nands, asleep. 

Poor fellow ! kneeling was a 
greater exertion to him now than all 
these high speculations ; but the 
over-tasked body was speedily lulled 
into unconsciousness by the blessed 
sedative of mental ease. How much 
of the half-hour had been prayer, 
and how much slumber, He ies 
who heard the one, and watched over 
the other, could tell. But we need 
not blame poor Twiller too severely. 
He was no model of human perfec- 
tion, either in mind or body. Besides, 
he was yet a convalescent. At least 
all these allowances, and more, did his 
wife make as, having come into the 
room, she sat down upon the chair at 
which he knelt in his sleep, and 
moved that dear head gently upon 
her knee, dropping upon its thinning 
and silvering locks many and sweet 
tears—while the sound of carriage 
wheels passed from the door. 

As for Ella, since the last piece of 
good-fortune had become known, so 
far transcending and casting into the 
shade that which she had been in- 
strumental in inducing, she had 
entirely recovered her spirits and 
equanimity, which had been sadly 
disturbed since she found that the 
announcement of the part she had 
taken had so vividly affected her 
father. She now peeped in at the 
door, cautiously as she always did ; 
but with her bright face covered with 
smiles and radiant with happiness ; 
and at an encouraging gesture of her 
mother’s, slid up beside her, and 
placed her hand in hers ; while both 
watched the sleeper with feelings in 
which devotion was blended with 
conjugal and filial love. 

Let us leave the silent peaceful 
group there ; and not sadden our- 
selves too much with the reflection, 
true though it may be, that such 
moments seldom occur more than 
once in the life of anybody, and for 
the vast majority of the human race 
never atrive. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CAT AGAIN. 


It was a circumstance highly cha- 
racteristic of cats, that John Twiller’s 
tailless favourite had never once 
entered the room he occupied since 
he came home. 

Whether our hero was enough of 
a naturalist to understand the reason, 
is uncertain. But he was unwilling 
to think that even a cat could be 
utterly insensible to the influences of 
gratitude ; and found a thousand 
excuses for his old companion, under 
the somewhat suspicious circum- 
stances of the case. 

For this, as well as for higher con- 
siderations, Twiller sighed to be per- 
mitted access once more to the great 
north, and the Oriel Window which 
commanded it. He had ocean, it is 
true, to sigh for; but he had like- 
wise yearnings after his cat ; and he 
besought Crammarstoke and his wife 
to remove the interdict upon his re- 
turn to his own drawing-room. 

They were softened at last ; or else 
he was now considered strong enough 
to bear the vigil su spat to be 
inseparably connectec 
window in question. 

On the morning of the day on which 
the move was to take place, Eusebius 
Bland suddenly appeared in Twiller’s 
bed-room, full of excitement with 
the happiness of seeing his friend, 
The alteration for the better in 
Twiller’s appearance seemed, indeed, 
quite to overset him ; and it was some 
time before the convalescent was able 
to remark that his visitor looked ten 
years older, or at least more care- 
worn, than when he had seen him 
last, on the step of his hall-door. 

Was this the letter from Esther 
May ? 

When taxed with his looks, how- 
ever, Eusebius strenuously denied 
that there was anything the matter, 
ad quickly turned the conversation 
upon Twiller’s recovery, taking a 
hearty and jocund tone, as if he was 
trying to infuse blood and bone into 
his friend, congratulating him over 
and over again upon the improve- 
ment which, with the self-renounce- 
ment that was natural to him, he 
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with the 


laid entirely to his removal from the 
parsonage to his own home. 

Eusebius had not come unattended 
by his usual companions. In one of 
the pauses of conversation, the yel 
ing of the greyhounds might plainly 
be heard, as they canal ay 
through the house, under the guid- 
ance of the boys, in the direction of 
the garden. 

Twiller had Ella sent for, and in 
her presence related to the good vicar 
all the details of the Trumperant 
affair ; including the finding of the 
money, and of the will. er de- 
meanour illustrated that unerring 
tact with which simple and unso- 
phisticated natures read and rely on 
character. She stood smiling by, en- 
circled by her father’s arm, looking 
with happy confidence in Bland’s 
face during the recital ; and exhibit- 
ing no trace of confusion or over- 
sensitiveness, She knew that he was 
her father’s friend; and had no 
secrets from him. 

Bland was an impersonation of 
wonder. Rumours had reached him ; 
but he had not credited them. The 
sublime of astonishment borders upon 
the ridiculous. As if a stone had 
been plunged into the placid surface 
of his countenance, all the features of 
which it was composed resolved into 
long undulations, the last of which 
broke upon his white neck-cloth, 
as if it had been Shakspeare’s cliff. 

Before his face was restored to 
tranquillity, Twiller told him that he 
should have the spare £200. 

Bland looked hard at his friend, 
as if doubtful what to think or say. 

After a few moments, words came : 

“ John Twiller, I will not now de- 
prive you of the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I left an execution in my 
house.” 

“ Oh, Eusebius !” 

“ Knowing that there was besides 
a writ out against my person, I 
hastened to come to see you before it 
should be altogether out of my power 
to do so.” 

* Arrest you, Eusebius ?” 


“ Gaol, Twiller, before night Ze 
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Ella turned pale. Independent of 
the actual shock of the announce- 
ment, youn; ple do not, till a 
comparatively late period, get rid of 
the idea that there is something ne- 
cessarily involving criminality in be- 
ing imprisoned—nay, that the sha- 
dow of the gallows does not in some 
remote way threaten the unhappy 
victim. 

Eusebius!” exclaimed Twiller, 
“this was not kind. You should 
have told me sooner.” P 

Tt would only have made you 
unhappy — what could you have 
done ?” 

* Everything,” replied Twiller ;” 
butimmediately coloured. “Don’tsu 
— use I succeeded so ill in 

ghting my own battles, that I was 
an equally worthless champion for 
my friends. It has been my great 
happiness to have bettered the cir- 
cumstances and furthered the inte- 
rests of more than one of those I 
most ; and if I never thought 
of exerting myself for you, it was 


because I conceived you quite inde- 
pendent of a at my hands, or 
those of anybody else. I declare I 


feel almost happy to find I was mis- 
taken—that is, selfishly happy ; for, 
as for you, I know you would prefer 
remaining the inserutable, close, 
proud, unconfiding fellow, you have 
ever been.” 

“ Well, now at least you are satis- 
fied, and I am humbled,” cried Bland, 
while tears filled his eyes. 

“ Not by any means. I have only 
paid the first trifling instalment of a 
debt too large to be so easily liqui- 
dated. Go, my Agatha, go to the 
old box—the box, Eusebius—and take 
out £200 for our dear friend Bland. 
We must pack him off while the furni- 
ture is safe. Will this clear you ?” 

“ More—much more. I will not 
take the half of it.” 

“You must take it all this mo- 
ment ; and we will talk about it some 
other time. By-and-by, when I am 
myself again, and have got to the 
Oriel, I must begin to think out a 
good —' for you.” 

While Twiller was in the act of 

mouncing these words, he observed 

is friend’s face, which was turned 
towards the window, to become elon- 
gated, and a slight tinge of colour to 
mount to his forehead. Turning his 
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eyes the same way, he beheld Gag- 
gins passing across the grass-plat to- 
wards a drain beyond it, with some- 
thing hanging limply in his hand, 
which—his heart at once told him— 
was his cat, done for. 

He glanced at Bland, and with 
equal celerity comprehended’ that it 
was the dogs that had done for it. 

“T solemnly assure you, Twiller, 
that those dogs were this day to have 
been disposed of, as all field sports 
have already been renounced, with- 
out any reference whatever to the 
state of my circumstances. You had 
converted me from dogs and fishing- 
rods to better things. I had already 
broken the latter, and lighted the 
fires with them; but a lingering un- 
willingness to part with these old 
favourites delayed me until now, 
when, as you see, I am a little too 
late! This is very, very distressing !” 

* Say not so; Bland. It isthe only 
way I could ever have been recon- 
ciled to lose the poor animal whose 
life I had saved, to think that by its 
death my friend is also reconciled to 
his relinquishment of the pursuit of 
such equivocal, unsatisfactory, and 
derogatory enjoyments. Your con- 
science will sit lighter, believe me, 
once you begin to take the part of 
birds, beasts, and fishes against the 
sportsman-—to be the Harry, instead 
of the harrier, to the Squire’s hare.” 

There was an unusual silence in 
the house. It was evident that the 
boys were crest-fallen since the crime 
had been committed. As for the 
dogs, they, too, had probably an in- 
stinctive sense of there being some- 
thing amiss ; for when Eusebius went 
to look for them, they were standing 
in studied attitudes upon the garden- 
walk, with the most refined and gen- 
tlemanlike air of contrition in their 
pointed noses and demure-looking 
eyes. 

Gaggins had by this time returned, 
and asked, hesitatingly, whether Mr. 
Bland would like to be accommo- 
dated with a horsewhip, for the pur- 

of administering castigation to 
the animals ; for, if he would, Hetty 
had a good one, under lock and key, 
ready for use. The favour being de- 


clined with thanks, the delinquents 
were leashed together, and given to 
Gaggins for the present to chain to a 
hook in the wall, while Eusebius re- 
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turned to the chamber, where he was 
forced, tho’ not without increased diffi- 
culty since the late untoward event, 
to accept the proffered sum. Armed 
with this treasure, he was despatched 
at once back to the parsonage to stay 
the arm of the law, and rescue his 
worldly goods from its relentless 
gripe—how joyfully to the heart of 
many an humble parishioner it is not 
the business of this memoir to say. 
But it was affirmed, that a sort of tu- 
mult ensued when the “ keepers” 
commenced a retreat, and that they 
felt easier when, with the aid of the 
village authorities, they were safe be- 
yond the bounds cf the parish. 

These kindly excitements helped, 
day by day, to restore Twiller to his 
usual strength, and to reconcile him 
to the loss of his cat. 

He felt glad that Bland was now 
only a clergyman—neither a pauper 
nor a sportsman. 

He saw with pleasure that his wife 
really derived satisfaction from his 
altered condition. Some follies there 
were, indeed. She had already got 
cards engraved, with “ Trumperant 
Hall” microscopically in the corner; 
which when Twiller first descried, 
he threw the pack precipitately in the 
fire ; but as the plate remained, ano- 
ther pack was easily procured, which 
he compunctiously paid for himself. 

As for Ella, Twiller could look 


spon her with unmixed complacency. 
1e sweet and gentle qualities of her 
soul budded out in swift, succeeding 
blooms, as her nature expanded into 
full summer loveliness, Holy and 
happy as those only can be who are 
innocent of the evil others have 


escaped, she formed the stay and com- 
fort of her father’s home, and filled 
up for her mother those blanks na- 
ture had left in the composition of 
her too feminine and feeble character. 


The moment Demophon and Rollo 
discovered that they were held guilt- 
less of the cat’s death, they sprung 
speedily into outrageous activity 
again ; but, in sport, as in earnest, 
each remained true to his original 
configuration. The one looked darkly 
down on things, even when he laughed 
—the other, even in his tears, main- 
tained a comic and kindly elevation 
in the under eye-lid. But they loved 
each other ardently ; exhibited, both 
of them, generous aspirations ; and 
had an equally strong zest for ener- 
getic employments, whether of mind 
or body. 

The younger ones gave all possible 
romise. te under the general 
enomination of children by outward 

observers, to their parents and inti- 
mates they revealed differences as 
broad as those that characterise ma- 
ture life; and formed endless studies. 

Into these books we have no time 
to dip. Let the flaxen ringlets flow 
for our fancy in the morning sun, and 
the gloss of the raven hair glance 
like armour in the moonlight, mak- 
ing pictures which we may listlessly 
admire, without the trouble or per- 
plexity of a deeper scrutiny. 

Character is too abstruse a study 
to be run over likeascherzo, Suf- 
fice it to say, that as long as the fa- 
mily remained in their old abode, 
the little flock scampered nightly 
down to the margin of the ocean, 
and sported amongst the clear sea- 
weeded pools which the retreating 
tide left brimming amongst the rocks ; 
the imagination of each bearing in 
its own unformed recesses a myste- 
rious analogy and relation to that of 
the parent organisation, and thus 
casting, for the philosopher who could 
gain access to it, the horoscope of its 
own destiny. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW THE TWILLER CORRESPONDENCE SEES THE LIGHT. 


~-Axt that remained now was to re- 
move to Trumperant Hall. This, it 
will be admitted by heads of fami- 
lies, was no trifle. 

One preliminary to Twiller was a 
trial. He had never destroyed a let- 
ter since he came to years of discre- 
tion. Perhaps he recoiled from the 


act of annihilating the record of any 
human thought. But itis more likely 
that the repugnance had originally a 
less avowable motive. The Twiller 
Correspondence might one day be 
looked for ; and it were as well to 
give terity as much latitude as 
possible, by preserving it — and 
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leaving it to the editor of another 
era to choose what posthumous re- 
cords might most suitably illustrate 
the Great Man’s career. 

Now, however, that his eyes had 
been opened, he felt ashamed of set- 
ting deliberately about packing up 
whole drawerfulls and sackfulls of 
epistolary lumber, of which the ma- 
jority consisted of scraps, scrawls, 
invitations, circulars—the all-impor- 
tant waste-paper of bygone years. 
He had a compunction about paying 
for their removal, and felt that he 
had no right to load the back of a 
beast of burden with such a weight of 
light literature. 

Accordingly, he made up his mind 
to sort his correspondence, and de- 
a worthless part. 

he been ,quite aware of what 
was before him, the task would pro- 
bably never have been undertaken. 
He locked himself up, and emptied 
sack No. 1 on the floor. A great 
proportion of the documents it con- 
tained was so unequivocally value- 
less, that it was disposed of without 
difficulty, and all that was left would 
have fitted in one of his pockets. 

Sack No. 2 was not much harder 
to dispose of. 

An old writing-desk turned up 
next. 

Heaps of letters addressed to him- 
self, in a ~ faded ink, and in the 
same hand-writing. 

** Agatha! dear Agatha! here you 
are again—the old correspondence ! 
Let me see how you wrote in those 
days. What’s this Why, bless 
me, I had forgotten some of these 
things !” 
Pe se ee ee 

Two hours after, he had got through 
six of the letters in the old desk. 

It was plain this would not do. 
He put up the rest as he found them, 
and packed the desk itself for care- 
ful removal to Trumperant Hall. 

And now—a still dustier bundle— 
an old affair of the heart, with fan- 
cifal paper, and locks of hair, and 
bits of withered geranium. Here 
he paused, and laid his head upon 
his hand, and began to think. 

* Youth ! there is my own youth 
on the table before me! It is by these 
contrasts and juxta-positions that one 
knows how old one is! Well—let it 
pass. We will burn these. 

“Ah! that old companion! I 
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thought him, when he wrote these in- 
terminable effusions, one of the best 
fellows in the whole world. Let them, 
too, go. Why should I keep these 
records of my credulity? Yet, stay ; 
nobody has a good word for him. I 
will just preserve a few, to show 
somebody, some day or other, that 
there was something in him once for 
all that. 

“ And here are the sacred docu- 
ments—the archives of my house. 

“ Father —Mother— Grandfather. 
Old, quaint, tremulous characters. 
Advice, and anxiety, and yearning 
affection. This is very far back. 
They have survived so long, they may 
as well live a little longer. We will 

k them up. Here is one in print- 
and, addressed to me !” 

The business lasted for hours. He 
rose up fatigued, feverish, thrown 
out of the current of life, as it were, 
and cast into a backwater of old 
things and thoughts, which whirled 
him about until he was giddy. 

What he preserved was still bulky. 
What was to be destroyed, however, 
was still more so. 

The point was, how to effect the 
destruction. 

He made a beginning by tearing 
up. It was not until he had set his 
fingers and back aching, that it oc- 
curred to him that he should still 
have to get rid of the fragments. 

To bury them crossed his mind. 
But with the idea something fearful 
and criminal associated itself. It 
must be done in secret—in the shades 


of night! Suppose any one saw 
him! 
Burning was the only way left. 


He looked at the fire-grate, then at 
the doomed mass of combustibles, 
and decided that a domestic holocaust 
would be dangerous. There was one 
plan, and one alone, that seemed free 
rom objection. He would get De- 
mophon and Rollo into the garden, 
and make a bonfire of the whole in 
the open air. 

Behold him, then, thesame evening, 
on the grass-plat with the boys ; the 
sacks and els about him, and a 
piece of blazing stick in his hand, 
which glowed fiercely as each passing 
gust fanned it. A preliminary pile, 
of moderate dimensions, was made, 
and the fire applied. The beginning 
was slow, until the sealing-wax began 
to ignite, and then pungent blue 
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smoke arose, and small jets of flame, 
upon which fresh correspondence was 
cast, until a res ble conflagration 
was kindled. Finding that the rising 
gusts threatened to scatter the heap, 
the boys were directed to place stones 
here and thereuponit, to keep it down, 
which answered tolerably well until 
a portion was reduced to tinder, when 
the lighter parts began to take alarm- 
ing effect upon the heavier, liftin 
whole letters bodily into the air, an 
over the garden enclosure. Some of 
these were pursued and recovered 
after great exertions ; but by-and-bye 
the dispersion became general and 
disastrous. To say nothing of the 
danger to the house and premises 
from this inflammatory whirlwind, 
important secrets, painful disclosures, 
compromising announcements were 
going into neighbour’s gardens, and 
qurryin heeclanely down the public 
road. The whole district would be 
filled with the name, business, history, 
revelations of John Twiller! With 
horror that individual saw, even on 
the blackened curls of half opened 
envelopes, words standing out with a 
sepulc distinctness, as if, under 
some malign and desperate influence, 
forbidding oblivion itself to bury the 
secrets of the past. 

“‘ There goes an old Valentine, with 
my name in full on the back !” 

** Mercy on me, my uncle’s refusal 
of a loan of five pounds, when I was 
in College, with the reasons, is down 
the road to the next village !” 

“Demophon! Rollo! save that 
scrap. It never was corrected. The 
first wild draft of my sonnet to a 
tailless cat !” 

But all would not do. Away went 
the Twiller correspondence east, west, 
north and south, while terror and 
shame added energy to the exertions 
of the unfortunate victim, and urged 
him to efforts which would have done 
credit to a fireman. 

The mischief, such as it was, was 
done; but the brigade which sur- 
rounded the half-dispersed and black- 

_ening heap succeeded at last, by 
piling on stones and earth, and 
snatching what documents they could 
from the flames, in preventing their 
further circulation, and gathered what 
remained hastily into bundles, which 
they removed forthwith to a sheltered 
place, and put into bags for removal, 


Twiller’s conviction now being that 
letters, to be got rid of at all, must 
be destroyed in detail, and that if 
they are allowed to accumulate in 
mass they become as absolutely in- 
destructible as the acts and feelings 
they record. 

It was just as the last batch was 
tying up in the twilight that Twiller’s 
eye lighted upon some fragments of 
writing, half burnt, and scarcely legi- 
ble :-— 

“AN ARCHITECT ONCE BUILT A 
CuurcH—” 

‘THERE WAS A POET, WHO WROTE 
—FOR FAME—” 

These brought him back to his 
dreams of authorship and renown. 

He was glad to be able to test the 
change that had been wrought in him, 
by such a touchstone. 

The great future of his former life 
was again before him. Porrry was 
now possible for him. 

But another and a higher influence 
had, he felt, supplanted the first. 
Poetry and religion had, in the shuffle 
and agonism of sickness, changed 
places. 

Fame was now not the object, but 
the vanishing point of the perspective 
of existence. It presented only a 
negative termination. It marked the 
horizon, not the bourne, of human 
aspirations, and would, when arrived 
at, discover the path of duty stretch- 
ing onwards as endlessly as ever. 

‘o his purged vision his early 
musings read differently. The mortal 
who sighed for fame, which was 
without him, unconsciously yearned 
for happiness, which was within him. 
That is, he thirsted for the removal 
of his thirst. Happiness, he saw, 
exists in contentment alone ; and con- 
tentment, often as she is overlooked, 
is a fellow-lodger of every human 
being. He had wrestled with his 

ions and his will. He ought to 
ave brought them to the Holy Rood, 
andnailed them up ateither side ofthe 
heavenly Incarnation, like the thieves. 

He had given his genius over unto 
death. This was in trust, that time 
should be his avenger. For him it 
never could be, but eternity might ; 
unto that, indeed, he might freely 
resign his spirit in immortal reliance, 

A new era had arrived. He was un- 
derstood, wondered at, beloved. He 
was famous. Glory had proclaimed his 
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coffin her’s, The-palm-tree and laurel 
waved over his sepulchre. But on 
such glory the soul of the Poet could 
not look down, and be satisfied. It 
would, were such its only happiness, 
still 

Gasp away ; sick—sick ; 


for its true destiny would not have 
been accomplished. 

I, John Twiller—it was thus his 
meditations ran—repent truly of my 
former errors. I now see (fool that 
I did not see it before !) how truly 
glorious is the lot of man ; but, at the 
same time, how completely his true 
destiny is postponed, and removed 
out of the present. I now see how all 
the abstemious and mortifying virtues, 
such as humility, resignation, long 
suffering, patience, are those which de- 
mandexercise here; howall the loftier 
qualities of man’s nature, strength, 
fortitude, generosity, courage, firm- 
ness, pride, belong to another state— 
a state that shall be, but is not—and 
must lie dormant meanwhile. For that 
such qualities do exist,and for worthy 
and noble purposes, though unfolded 
yet, like the wing in the chrysalis, 
every argument of analogy and reason 
combines to prove. 

Hence, I wish henceforward to 
acknowledge two great influences 
within me ; those of my mortal mun- 
dane nature and those of my immor- 
tal nature—influences which seem 
to clash, but do not. I must subdue 
the one class, but not annihilate them; 
and cherish the other, though without 
adopting them as the whole of my 
spiritual organization. Of the latter, 
here is the field of exercise ; they are 
the legs for earth-creeping of the bird, 
which has, likewise, wings for heaven- 
soaring. 

In the same spirit would I observe, 
read, meditate. Much that I acquire 
may be of no apparent present use ; 
but no argument, no fact, is be- 
side the question of my everlasting 
concernment. I have a depth and 
capacity of being great enough for all. 
Let a truth settle down into my mind, 
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unobserved as the stone that drops 
from the dissolving iceberg upon the 
floor of the ocean, it may one day be 
upheaved, discovered, and speculated 
upon, as though it confirmed a theory 
of nature. 

What I must now do is to put off 
doing, and to suffer instead. Here- 
after I shall do all things, and suffer 
nothing. The farthest range of my 
most excited fancy shall be then my 
unquestioned domain. The rays of 
my vision, now darting out into space, 
to drag home again with the fruitless 
unclingingness of speculation, will 
become solid bars of light and 
strength, girding my soul to its own 
remotest conceptions. The Anchor 
shall hold, wherever the desperate 
rope is now flung; and the area of 
my power and my bliss shall be co- 
extensive with my being. 

And as the certain present will be 
bridged across to the blind and 
visionary past, so will the lines and 
angles and masses of truth come out 
clear and close amidst the entangle- 
ments of conjecture, as the fagades 
of Copan and Palenque break upon 
the traveller when he has struggled 
through the central thickets of Ame- 
rica. 

In such a state, the passions them- 
selves will be called into necessary 
and glorious re-existence, and couch, 
like submissive lions, at the feet of 
man’s controlling spirit, docile to his 
dominance, but fanged and furious 
for his immortal rights. 

Thatstate I know is future—and the 
present is for me. Let me strive to 
fix my thoughts upon the now of my 
existence, and subdue every swelling 
anticipation, until my spirit shall have 
been crucified, dead, buried, and risen 
again within me. 

Twiller sat long in the attitude of 
abstraction ; but they were no idle 
speculations which occupied him. He 
had learned how to think,—and when 
at last he arose, it was with a mind 
sobered and disciplined by the exercise 
of its wholesome and legitimate 
powers, 
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Chapter XX VI—A Last Look—Conclusion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A LAST LOOK—CONCLUSIOR. 


Tue baggage is gone. The carriage 
is at the door. The family is on the 
point of departure. 

The young people are the first in 
their places ; the servants making the 
delay, according to immemorial cus- 
tom. 

On an empty hamper in the hall, 
being the only resting-place remain- 
ing in the dismantled house, sits Mrs. 
Twiller, perfectly ready, looking 


erent at the wall Ti lar 


orgotten leg of a piano-forte lying 
across her bosom after the fashion of 
a baby. 

In time, even the domestics are on 
the steps. Hetty has appeared, much 
heated, with a bundle in her hand, 
out of which protrudes a horse-whip. 

Gaggins follows, submissively. He 
is evidently prepared to kiss the rod, 
as well as its possessor. 

Mrs. Twiller is now seated in the 
vehicle, and they might be off—if 
Twiller would come. 

Every thing with Twiller is sure to 
happen at the wrong time. It was at 
this moment that a sensation of 
anguish perversely shot across his 
spirit at the idea of quitting his old 
home. His household gods, like poor 
Charles Lamb’s, stood with terrible 
fixed foot, and would not be uprooted 
without blood. The season, he just 
found out, was the saddest of the year 
—that in which Nature, overtaxed, 
was beginning to economise her heat 
and light. 

Like a spirit departing from the 
flesh, he could not quit the tenement 
of his ancient habitation without one 
infatuated look upon the object of his 
familiar devotion. He had creaked 
stealthily up the stairs, and was 


standing, for the last time, at the 
Oriel Window. 

No attempt did he make to analyze 
his sensations, The heavy artillery 
of the sea was playing upon the shore 
beneath him, as it had been done for 
thousands of years against those ever- 
lasting barriers, and would continue 
to do when he was gone. But its 
beating was ineffectual upon his 
senses. He took in the whole scene 
—sound, sight, and all—unconsciously 
and mechanically, receiving it, like a 

hotographic Pace upon the ray- 
ess surface of the heart, there to 
framed for ever for the contemplation 
of future years. : 

He had stood in the same attitude 
for some minutes, when a timid hand 
touched his shoulder, and, turning 
round, he saw Ella looking smilingly 
in his face. He felt that he had been 
keeping every body waiting, and hur- 
ried with confusion towards the door. 
Ella held him back one moment. 

“Father !” said she—and a tear ran 
down the fringes of her eye—* it is 
i to your heart to leave this spot! 

know it well; and yet I bless God 
that you are quitting the Oriel Win- 
dow !” 

“ Why, child ?” 

“Becauseit separated you from your- 
self, and from us. You are restored 
to both! ‘You are ours how! Oh, 
may nothing again part us !” 

he father took his daughter’s hand 
in silence, and both together quitted 
the room—and both heard, as they 
descended the stair, the cheery voices 
at the door wax stronger and stronger 
and the roar of the sea they 
turned their backs upon wax fainter 
and fainter, like some monster dis- 


appointed of its prey. 











In a preceding article we endea- 
voured to trace the progress and idea 
of novel writing from the days of 
Evelina to the works of Mr. Kingsley. 

But, it may be asked, why does a 
clergyman write novels? is it not de- 
rogatory to what is called in unpleas- 
aut irony, “thecloth?” For our part, 
we think not; for rob a minister of the 
church of the living God of those pe- 
culiar qualities which fit him for writ- 
ing a novel or a drama, and you take 
away from him precisely those which 
fit him especially to be the interpreter 
of God to man—you rob him of the 
delicate perception of shades of cha- 
racter, of the power of grasping the 
main point in the story of a life, and, 
seeing the remedy through it for the 
disease, of thatsympathy which chimes 
in with and comforts deep feeling— 
you rob him of all these, for these are 
precisely the qualities requisite for a 
good dramatist or novelist. 

And we do not understand why, if 
the pulpit and the visiting list be not 
neglected, the clergyman should not 
also attempt to represent in words, 
that men may take heed thereto, the 
majestic drama of life, where God is 

olding act after act, and scene after 
scene, till in the whole, as well as in 
the individual, He accomplish 


“ That far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Let us be free from narrow secular- 
ism, and believe that he who takes 
part day by day in the great drama 
and novel of existence, may reverently, 
as heeding the danger, and Secale 
and truly, as knowing himself, come 
forth to teach others in whatever form 
he please, what he has seen and learnt 
therein. And though novel reading 
has been as much and as uselessly de- 
cried, as it has been universally and 
uselessly practised, yet this denuncia- 
tion recoils on itself; for as long as 
humanity and the wants of humanity 
exist, solongwillthedramaorthe novel 
be necessary. Our whole heart and 
life is continually calling for some one 
to explain it, to put it into words, for 
we cannot express ourselves; we must 
be represented to ourselves, Andthis 
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the drama does, and in England now, 
thenovel; for the latter, as we said, has 
taken the place of the former. To 
judge the novel by its perversions, is 
as false as to judge the science of me- 
dicine by a book of quackery; and we 
should thank God tor the purity of 
English novels, and pray God conti- 
nually that the deadly corruption of 
the F rench romance, all the more 
deadly because veiled in delicacy and 
gracefulness, may be kept from our 
shores. 

And let us, instead of finding fault 
with Mr. Kingsley, thank him that he 
is the brave witness for purity, and 
manliness, and morality in all forms 
of literature as in all stations of life. 
Exclusiveness in literature is wrong, 
and once you ban the novel as wrong, 
it will be always wrong. As certainly 
as you rob character from anything, 
so certainly do you drive that thing 
into infamy. But let the whole na- 
tion recognize the true object of all 
writing—theological, scientific, dra- 
matic, poetic, novelistic—to improve 
and rebuke humanity, and novelist 
and poet will be purerand nobler men, 
and our literary sphere will shineclear 
as a massive globe of dew in the light 
of the everlasting morning. 

For this Mr. Kingsley is a witness; 
his fictions are not to amuse but to re- 
buke, to exhort, and to exalt. 

We have mentioned already what 
we consider to be the object of West- 
ward Ho! and though subsequent to 
Hypatia, yet we will consider it here, 
as it is closely connected with the re- 
ligious opinions expressed above. We 
stated that the main point of Mr. 
Kingsley’s teaching is, that God is 
Father and King of individuals and 
nations, and that in recognizing this, 
they have life, political, social, and 
religious ; in forgetting it, all vigor 
and health dies, and destruction is 
ensuing. 

So in rebuke of an England which 
has forgotten God, he writes a tale of 
the days of Faith. The scene is laid 
in his favorite Devonshire, in the time 
of the Virgin Queen. The story is 
simple. Mrs. Leigh has two sons, one 
a courtier, one a sailor. There lives 
in the town of Torridge a maiden most 
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beautiful to see, whom the whole 
countryside adore, and among the 
rest the two brothers; one tender, 
slight, learned and beautiful, an eu- 
phuist in figure andinterms; the other 
strong, tall as a cedar, with a frame 
of iron, and a ruddy cheek, and blue 
eye, and long lion yellow locks upon 
his shoulders. But there comes to 
the village a Spanish prisoner, Don 
Gtzman, and the Rose of Torridge 
listens to his voice and escapes with 
him by night. The young men who 
had been all jealous of one another, but 
whom Frank and Amyas Leigh had 
bound into a ieeithaaeeed of love, 
hear these tidings with the wrath of 
men and the misery of lovers, for 
they fancy that she has been dis- 
honored. So the brotherhood of the 
Rose set forth to rescue the maiden, 
and to revenge her shame, off West- 
ward Ho, to the Spanish Main. With 
the accomplishment of this quest the 
story is chiefly engaged, but it is 
closely interwoven with all the his- 
tory of the time. The three great ob- 
jects of Mr. Kingsley are, if we are 
not mistaken, to display, as we have 
said, to England what she has done 
when she remembered God, and what 
noble men, and what noble women 
this faith in Him, ruling, directing, 
guarding, loving in all things, madeof 
the peer and the peasant in those days; 
to show by example, secondly, that a 
man’s duty in this life is to combat 
evil.—Like the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, to slay the monsters 
which we know ; and for power to do 
this, to be pure as Sir Galahad, valiant 
as Lancelot du Lake, full of unswerv- 
ing honor and deep-eyed courtesy; 
and thirdly, to encourage to self 
sacrifice. 

And first for faith. In those high 
times, fresh as in a youth, ran the 
blood of Britain. Fearing nothing 
but God, and believing that He was 
with him in every act, Amyas Leigh, 
and the brotherhood of the Rose, 
went with a picked crew to cruise the 
Spanish Main. When they had had a 
brush with the Spaniards at Margarita, 
they sailed on and arrived opposite 
La Guayra, where the Rose of Torridge 
lived with her husband, for she was 
married. But the brothers landing 
by night were pursued, and Frank 
was taken. Sailing out to sea, with 
the unutterable bitterness of his 
loss upon them, they meet three 
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galleons, and burn and sink them 
all. But the battle had been too 
hard for the ships. Running in the 
vessel into a deadly creek, they con- 
sumed her to the ground, and with the 
memory of Spanish cruelty burning 
day and night within their hearts, 
plunged boldly into the untrodden 
wilds of the forests of the Orinoco, 
and the plains of Chimborazo, in 
search of the fabulous city of Manoa. 
Wearied at last, reduced in numbersto 
half, they emerge on the coast beneath 
the rocks of the Morro Grande near 
Carthagena, and seeing a huge galleon 
riding on the sea, they launched two 
canoes which they had whitened, 
stormed her silently by night, and 
sailed for England. The rest is the 
Armada. 

And this is the same faith which 
Drake had when he stormed Cartha- 
gena by the sea-beach,—the same faith 
by which old John Hawkins, Admiral 
of the Port, ordered all the bells to 
ring a joy-peal in her Majesty’s town 
of Plymouth, for he had just heard 
that the Armada was coming up the 
Channel five miles a-breast,—the same 
faith which won for Cavendish and 
Grenvile, and the captains who storm- 
ed St. Jago, their victories, and which 
was called art-magic by the Spaniards. 
They were men, relentless, fierce in 
battle, but in surrender and victory 
equally merciful. Women and chil- 
dren esca’ unhurt ; but it was the 
“Lord’s work,” said Salvator Yeo, 
“to crush the Spaniard, root and 
branch, except prisoners taken in 
fair fight.” They believed that God 
was with them, and would conquer 
for them ; and straightway every im- 
possible became a possible. And they 
were fighting God’s battle, not against 
a party name, not against Roman 

Jatholics as Roman Catholics, but 
against oppression, cruelty, unutter- 
able persecution and unmanliness, 
wherever they found it, in the Pro- 
testant, if there, as well as in the Ro- 
man Catholic, for there was no blind 
undiscerning wrath against Papists, as 
they were called ; but against traitors, 
—against the Inquisition—against the 
towering Armada, they battled to the 
death. Spain represented to England, 
then, all thoseevils, and every English- 
man believed that God had brought 
him into the world as his witness 
against the Spaniard. This faith was 
the great element of English life, and 
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it gave an inexplicable vigor and 
high-hearted healthiness to all men, 
so that England seemed to have drank 
of the Elixir of Life, and tasted the 
apples of Iduna. Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher speak the evening before 
they embark for the contest of the 
Armada, as if Spanish success or 
English failure could not be conceived. 
Mrs. Leigh sits in her widowed tower, 
night after night, and stands upon the 
high Devon cliff, with the wind com- 
ing up the Channel, never doubting 
—— long years that Amyas will 
come home. Salvator Yeo keeps one 
memory of “his little maid” hidden 
in his lent for eighteen years, and 
from the depths of the forest river he 
saves her from the crocodile, and on 
the deck of the home-bound galleon 
discovers her, the object of unswerv- 
ing hope. The fat little clergyman, 
transfigured by love, determines to 
seek the Rose of Torridge, seduced, for- 
saken, and goes forth without think- 
ing of danger, without even imagin- 
ing distress ; the spy becomes honor- 
able—the coward, brave—the glutton, 
temperate ; all things are possible to 
him that believeth. These are the 
offspring of this faith in Mr. Kings- 
ley’s heroes. Who more pure and 
lovely than Frank Leigh ? who more 
brave and constant? and he gained a 
due reward. He was burned to death 
at the stake with her he loved so 
well. 

Who more courteous than Sir Rich- 
ard Grenvile? who more loving than 
Mrs. Leigh ? who more constant, and 
true, and brave, than the friends, and 
stout yeomen, ani sailors whom 
Amyas loved? who more grand in his 
wrath, and more gentle in his love, 
and more submissive in his deep re- 
pentance and bitter deprivation, than 
the lion-hearted Amyas? For they 
had not forgotten God. Drake could 
say when he returned, that no Indian 
woman was the worse for one of his 
crew. Raleigh never broke his faith 
with the red man, but considered them 
God’s creatures and men as much as 
he; and what is loving purity and 
truth but loving God? tt would be 


well if the bearts of those great old 
times were oluce more among us. 
Again, “Westward Ho” was written 
to teach to England that it is the duty 
of christian men to battle to the death 
against every evil thing and work, re- 
It is the old English 


lentlessly. 
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idea,—-it is the true Protestant idea, 
not so much denouncing doctrinal 
errors, and the men who hold them, 
but sternly, manly, bravely, by strong 
action, protesting against, though 
death should stand in the path, the 
despotism of Russia, or the viler 
tyranny of Naples,—against selfish- 
ness in our homes, or vice in our 
streets,—against dirt, and stench, and 
poison, and the men who allow 
them,—against the spirit of Chartism, 
or the spirit of neglect. Wherever 
we find evil there we must protest 
and conquer it; and bene and 
simply has many a Roman Catholic 
done this, and been a Protestant of 
God in doing so. Protestantism is 
engrained in the heart, and life, and 
history of England. As long as one 
drop of clear blood flows in the veins 
of Britain, so long will she be Protest- 
ant, the sea-girt and majestic witness 
for inviolable right against the ma- 
jesty of wrong. ‘Those were protesting 
days, mythic though they may be, 
when the knights of the Round Table, 


which was an image of the mighty world, 


rode forth morning by morning, slay- 
ing giants, rescuing damsels, over- 
throwing enchantments and sorceries. 


Their strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because their hearts were pure. 


Those were protesting days when, 
against the banner of the Black Raven, 
Alfred the Saxon led his fair-haired 
troops, and beat back the invader and 
the Pagan to the rugged cliffs and 
deep fiords of Norway,—those were 
protesting days when Harold slew the 
gigantic Viking'on thecoast of York, — 
those were protesting days when the 
barons forced from a cold and cruel 
king the great Charter, the rock bed 
on which flows freely and exultingly 
the ocean of English liberty,—these 
are protesting days which Kingsley 
writes of. The enemy of God and 
man, the Spanish Inquisition, butch- 
ered, burnt, enslaved, tortured, and 
destroyed English heretic and un- 
happy Jew, and whole tribes of In- 
dians, for greed, and lust, and love of 
cruelty. The unutterable horrors of 
that tribunal stared the men of Eng- 
land in the face, and came down the 
Channel to meet the lithe and active 
English ships, which hung around 
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them: in a cloud of stinging wrath, 
and broke the Armada line, to be 
given up to the winds and waves of 
God ; and soon there was scarcely a 
county in England or Scotland whose 
shores did not bear witness, by shat- 
tered masts, and treasure chests, and 
torture screws, to the wrath of God, 
the faith of Englishmen, and the 
cruelty of Spaniards. For home, and 
life, and religion,—for the love of their 
queen, and the deeper love of free- 
Senede the honor of their women, 
and the safety of their children,—for 
every tie and “pulse of wind and 
wave” in their island home,—for (un- 
known to them) the liberties of Eu- 
rope and the destiny of the world, 
these men protested, and shall we not 
follow their example? Are there no 
evils now to fight and die against, as 
they did before the Spaniard, and, per- 
haps, like them to conquer? Are there 
no wrongs and cruelties, in how dif- 
ferent a guise, to protest against ? 
Are hunger, pestilence, bad wages, 
deadly and continued work, no Span- 
iards for our Protestant wrath? Is 
immorality in lofty circles,—and gros- 
ser yet less faulty vice among the 
poor? Are infidelity, and non-natu- 
ral senses, and manicheism, and vio- 
lence in works or words, and falsehood, 
and oppression, and slavery no drag- 
ons nor evil giants, that we may not 
go forth armed cap a pié, like the 
great St. George—the vivid knight 
of England —and slay even unto 
death, smiting the evil creatures hip 
and thigh, for God, and right, and 
freedom? But always like these men 
of Queen Elizabeth—men of action, 
not of word. Abuse, vituperation is 
ever mean and cowardly; loud words 
are but the froth of action, men blow 
them off to get the true stuff beneath. 
The Protestantism which Mr. Kings- 
ley extols is not a party name, is not 
the lifeless Protestantism of noise and 
tumult ; nor is it against Rome merely 
as Rome, but it is the spirit of faithand 
manliness and freedom which in those 
days opposed Rome because she was 
the centre of evil, and will oppose her 
now while she brings forth such fruits 
as those which blossom scarlet and 
purple with coming wrath among the 
homes of Naples and the Papal 
States; it is this spirit, a spirit of 
action and not words, which Mr. 
Kingsley means in Westward Ho ; 
the same spirit which led us against 
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Russia, and which stirred—who does 
not recollect how deeply—the heart 
of the nation. It was the war of the 
pee For that spirit of true and 
iving Protestantism has not all been 
lost ; and the blood of England leap- 
ed to meet and silence the represen- 
tative of despotism. 

We are anxious to vindicate Mr. 
Kingsley from the charge of an un- 
discerning Protestantism ; from the 
charge of violence and word-thunder. 
We shall see this more fully when we 
speak of the Saint’s Tragedy. He is 
not one who shuts out the possibility 
of good existing in the Church of 
Rome, because it is the Church of 
Rome. He is as severe on the evil 
of the Protestant as on the evil of the 
Romanist. He is as just to the one 
as the other. The spirit of Mr. 
Kingsley’s Protestantism is the active 
chivalry of Artegall. 

For Westward Ho itself, it is the 
most eloquent of all Mr. Kingsley’s 
works ; the power of vivid coloring 
and description, the strong and in- 
tense language, which flames so high- 
ly and glows so red with wrath at 
anything wrong, we scarcely think 
has ever been equalled in English 
literature. The words seem com- 
ome of eager thunder and quick 
ightning. he descriptions of tro- 
pical scenery are always connected 
so deeply with the life of the place, 
that we seem not only to see the 
forest and the waters, but to hear 
the far cry of the jaguar, and the 
cayman splashing in the stream. 
With what depth and originality 
Mr. Kingsley has read the old travels 
of Cook and Hawkins, and Frobisher 
and Cavendish, the battle life of 
Drake and Cavendish, Sir R. Gren- 
vile and Raleigh, it is only in the 
power of those to tell whose youth 
rejoiced and dwelt in the fairy land 
of those wondrous volumes. If there 
is one fault in the book, it is the 
gorgeousness of its simplicity. But 
we should have been surprised if 
Mr. Kingsley had written as those 
old voyagers wrote. They saw 
and felt and knew, and they 
stated the facts and nothing more. 
What they did feel and know was 
too great for imagination, too ma- 
jestic for wonder. But Mr. Kingsley 
1as read without seeing, and there- 
fore with imagination, till his mind 
was crowded with image succeeding 
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image, and beauty succeeding beauty, 
and indignation following on indig- 
nation, and at last there sprang fort 
—like Aphrodite from the foam—the 
rounded eloquence of Westward Ho. 
It is striking to remark the slight 
use of metaphor or simile in a book 
80 ihetehely descriptive. It seems 
as if the author had so much to say 
that he could only state facts as they 
were, the simple truth, and yet it was 
all so gorgeous to him, that unless 
he poured forth the noblest and 
brightest words, he would not have 
pleased his own heart. We said al- 
ready that Mr. Kingsley did not allow 
enough for the feminine tenderness 
of the manly nature ; but we retract 
it in this work at least. There are 
most exquisite touches of sorrow and 
delight all through these pages ; there 
is no more tender and beautiful scene 
in the world of sentimental novels 
than, in{this work of fact, is the meet- 
ing of Mrs. Leigh and Amyas when 
he returned the third time to tell of 
the death of his brother Frank. No 
where does Mr. Kingsley touch on 
Mrs. Leigh, that his pen does not seem 
to melt into most gentle, and simple, 
and dignified sadness. The beauty 
of her character cannot be equalled 
asa mother, as a woman, as a self- 
sacrificing, patient, loving, high- 
hearted Christian. We will quote a 
passage from the chapter ‘‘ How 
Amyas came home the third time.” 
It is the one we mentioned as so 
touching and — in its tenderness. 
Standing on the terrace walk at Bur- 
rough, Mrs. Leigh hears a gun at sea. 
She goes to the town. 


They had just reached the lower end of the 
street, when round the corner swept a great 
mob—-sailors, woman, ’prentices—hurraing, 
gesticulating, weeping, laughing. Mrs. Leigh 
stopped, and behold they stopped also. 
Here she is, shouted some one; Here’s his 
mother, His mother? Not their mother, 
said Mrs. Leigh to herself, and turned very 
pale; but that heart was long past breaking. 
The next moment the giant head and 
shoulders of Amyas, far above the crowd, 
swept round the corner. ‘* Make a way, 
make room for Madame Leigh”—and Amyas 
fell on his knees at her feet. She threw her 
arms round his neck, and bent her fair head 
over his, while sailors, ’prentices, and coarse 
harbour women were hushed into holy silence, 
and made a ring round the mother and the 
son. Mrs. Leigh asked no question—she 
saw that Amyas wasalone. At last he whis- 
pered, **I would have died to save him, 
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mother, if I could.” ‘ You need not tell 
me that, Amyas Leigh, my son.” Another 
silence. ‘* How did he die ?” whispered 
Mrs, Leigh. ‘‘He isa martyr. He died in 
the—” Amyas could say no more, ‘* The 
Inquisition ?”” Yes. A strong shudder 
passed through Mrs, Leigh’s frame, and then 
she lifted up her head. ‘* Come home, 
Amyas, I little expected such an honour— 
such an honour, Ha! ha! and such a fair 
young martyr too ; a very St. Stephen! 
God, have mercy on me, and let me not go 
mad before these folk, when I ought to be 
thanking thee for thy great mercies.” 


With this extract we take leave of 
Westward Ho. 

The statement we made that Mr. 
Kingsley’s works are the history of 
the age continued from time to time 
is somewhat strengthened by a sen- 
tence in Yeast, the substance of which 
we quote from memory, “ My book 
may be inexplicable, but it will un- 
fold itself in the times.” This is 
confirmed by the introductiona second 
time, in “Two Years Ago,” of the 
Mellots, who are as young, as mys- 
terious, as gay, as unreal as ever. 
We cannot believe that Mr. Kingsley 
intended them to represent real per- 
sonages : rather we think that they 
are the embodiment of Mr. Kingsley’s 
ideal of art. There is something of a 
world as disengaged from human life 
about them, as that region is in which 
the Ariel and Puck, Oberon and 
Titania of Shakespeare float and in- 
fluence, and yet they are sufficiently 
human. As Ariel “could have wept,” 
and Puck was strangely stirred by the 
misfortunes of the four lovers in the 
Athenian forest, so Claude and Sa- 
bina are human enough to suit our 
hearts, while still they are not of us. 
Those who are interested in the idea 
which ‘our writer has of what art 
should be, will catch at his vague 
hints of the Mellots living for years 
among the savages, among the untu- 
tored and unconventionalized forms 
of men and women. They will see 
something in the passing words of 
Barnakill, that an artist should go 
to Asia where the world of nature 
was still fresh and young; they will 
find a glimpse in the abandoning 
of painting for photography, by 
Claude Mellot ; they will see a mean- 
ing in the joyous, obedient, careless 
life of this strange pair, and in the 
connection of two such etherial cha- 
racters ; but space will not permit us 
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to do more than hint at these things 
for the curious reader. 

“Two Years Ago” brings Mr. 
Kingsley’s history of the heart of 
the times down to no distant period. 

Whatever may be said on the 
vexata questio, whether foreign war 
be beneficial or otherwise in its effects 
upon a nation, there can be no doubt 
that a long continued peace has not 
altogether good results. So long as 
selfishness prevails in human nature, 
so long will aggressive wars arise ; and 
so long as a true and vivid spirit of 
hatred to the evil strength of wrong 
exists, and a righteous sense of the 
mightiness of right, so long will there 
always be found nations who will take 
arms to a man, and with one heart, 
to protest against the unholy thing. 

And in doing this they are morally 
benefited. The boundaries of justice 
and injustice are more clearly defined; 
the nation is given something else 
but itself and its prosperity to think 
of ; for as the very life of the indivi- 
dual is to help others lovingly, so the 
life of a kingdom is renewed by a 
manful defence of the rights of others 
against oppression. And this seems 
to us the solution: if a war be just 
and fornoble objects, it will practically 
do good to the nation who wages it. 

or every man therein, consciously 
or unconsciously, is fighting with God 
against Apollyon the liar and de- 
stroyer. Men feel that, whatever may 
happen, they die not for them- 
selves but for others, and that is the 
sweetness in the cup of the bitterest 
death. The soldier can go to battle 
with the light of heaven on his face, 
and feel no shame in gazing on it; as 
ofold onthefield of Bannockburn, even 
nature herself seemed to show, before 
the fight had met, when the sunlight 
strake forth in long lines on the kneel- 
ing ranks of Scottish freedom, while 
the clouds still hung dark upon the 
masses of English oppression. But 
when a war is unjust, we may never 
remark it, the very men may not be 
conscious of it, but still it is there, 
the sense of injustice and wrong-doing 
pervading the whole host, like a faint 
pestilential smell: and then war is 
death and loss to the nation, for it is 
doing evil for the sake of evil,—the 
most ignoble, the most wicked thing 
in this world of ours, the very demo- 


ralization of a poe. 
Since 1814, England like Jeshurun 
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had been waxing fat ; becoming less 
and less an agricultural country, the 
wealth was concentrated more in the 
towns ; and where the love of money 
is the prevailing principle among con- 
gregated masses, there will arise un- 
thinking oppression on the one hand, 
and fierce resentment on the other— 
the rights of property, as of old, 
against the rights of labour, and this 
is nothing more than civil war. It is 
the old history of Plebeians and Patri- 
cians, the Israelites and Solomon— 
the battle in the heart of all national 
existence, since the world began. Such 
was the state of England—asmothered 
ery of wrong, the heaving of a long 
voleano, while the rich vines grew 
calmly down above. For this state 
God gives the remedy in war, ina just 
and protesting war. We have seen 
the effect it had on England in the 
time of Elizabeth ; every man had his 
duty to do—every man felt ten men’s 
strength. Vigour, healthliness, ran 
through all hearts like wine—men 

ave up all to avenge a wrong, or 

efend a woman, or preserve a friend ; 
and would rather perish by a tor- 
turing death than deny their young 
belief. And so has war done for us 
in these days ; it has revived the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in England ; it has 
lifted the country from off its own 
shadow, the dark shadow which self 
projects to blot out the beauty and 
life of all things. It has restored 
manhood once more to England as a 
nation ; the blood that flowed on the 
wintry slopes above Sebastopol has 
mingled itself with the hearts of all 
men, and “ no more is commerce all in 
all,” nor peace our only object. The 
pure, and true, and righteous in the 

eart of man are woke again to a 
more vivid life—the soul of England 
longs to imitate in their strong and 
calm self-sacrifice the heroes who 
fought and bled so far away, but in a 
different way. For we hope that the 
rich are seeing that they must render 
their wealth to redeem the wrong 
they have done ; and the poor are feel- 
ing that they must be more loving 
and trustful ; at least, thatthe upper 
classes are desirous to help them, if 
they will but be permitted ; for warhas 
done this too, which it did of old in 
many a battle, it has united the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. Like Rome, on 
the stricken field, or in the turmoil of 
the fight, the English noble and the 
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English freeman are one in heart and 
one in energy ; all distinction but that 
of discipline is levelled in the combat. 
Let us see that we sever not a union 
which God has cemented ially by 
his bitter remedy. War, like a fever, 
is evil ; but the whole nation, as the 
— man, rises purified from the 
re. 

We should not be surprised if Mr. 
Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago” were an 
introduction to a story of these times, 
He has hinted at several of the effects 
of the news of that terrible winter 
on the English nation. He has 
touched on the crimes and sins of 
England—profligacy—opium eating— 
drunkenness—but he seems to have 
felt all along that the crust of peace, 
which hides action from those who 
are slothful or cannot see what they 
would do, was breaking up, and the 
dawn of a higher national life was at 
hand, when men should be true and 
strong like Tom Thurnall, brave and 
self-sacrificing like Frank Headley, 
indignant for vight, yet humble as the 
Colonel ; and even when the foolish 
guardsman should feel that life was 
an heritage which he was to dig in, 
and to till as our ancient Adam and 
Eve did in the morning of the world. 

The types of character presented to 
usin “Two Years Ago,” are peculiarly 
modern. But first, Mr. Kingsley has 
in this work, as any one would pro- 
phesy, his Odin, his man of — 
strength, and physical endurance, 
his self-sufficing hero. And at times 
this hero is even sufficiently self-suffi- 
cient. This, however, we are inclined 
to put down to that positive sense of 
joy which is given by the feeling of 
overcoming a difficulty easily. 

Tom Thurnall is the lineal descend- 
ant by metempsychosis of Launcelot 
Smith, for Mr. Kingsley’s doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls is different 
from that of Pythagoras. For the soul 
of Pythagoras, in Lucian’s witty dia- 
logue, awakesthe cobbler to his wrath, 
crowing shrilly as a cock, but the 
¥vxn, the animal soul, of Launcelot 
Smith, suffers no such degradation, 
but passes, unheeding of anachronism, 
througha line of most worthy descend- 
ants. From him it found refuge in 
the mighty frame of an Arian Goth; 
from the Goth, Amyas Leigh received 
the same, and under the inspiration 
thereof, did when ‘a boy break the 
smooth and round pate of his school- 
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master with his slate; from Amyas it 
lodges itself, and is now before the 

ublic, this wondrous Vigour, in the 
body of Tom Thurnall, the man whose 
xadapors is the artistic object of “Two 
Years Ago.” 

But with all this physical likeness, 
the character of Tom Thurnall is es- 
sentially of this age. He has not the 
freshness or unconsciousness of Amyas, 
but isa man who has tried every feel- 
ing at the age of thirty, but that of 
true love; which to men of this class 
comes late and rapid as the lightning, 
though they fight against it long. He 
has the weariness of this time, which 
drives men forth relentlessly to the 
Arctic regions, the Rocky Mountains, 
or the desert of South Africa, if by 
any means they may escape from the 
thought of themselves. He has the 
cold suspicion of this age, and the 
worldliness which is at once the curse 
and the boast of many a man in Eng- 
land, But this is ole one side of his 
character, and that the worst. He is 
a thorough man, and these are but the 

rversions of his nature; for his seem- 
ing indifference vanishes in a moment 
when there is any work to do; his 
worldliness is then but a cloak for 
activity. Nothing comes amiss to 
him; to repel the cholera, to save a 
slave, to rescue from a shipwreck, to 
redeem from the hideous embrace of 
brandy or opium, it is all the same 
to him; it is work to do, and he does 
it completely. It is not really to es- 
cape from himself that he penetrates 
to the remotest and strangest parts of 
the world, and fights in every quarrel, 
but it is because the man must work. 
It is the same high spirit of enterprize 
seeking for an object, which drove 
Amyas Leigh forth to find the golden 
city, and brought Philemon up from 
the quiet glen of Scetis, to offer him- 
self to Cyril as the martyr of the 
church. 

But the noblest thing in the man is 
this, that he had the power of seizing 
on the good of each dhetanel he met, 
and developing it, shewing it to them- 
selves, often to their own astonish- 
ment. They were amazed to find out, 
Frank Headley, Mellot, Scoutbush, 
that they were better men, more ca- 
pable men than they had imagined. 

The difference between Amyas and 
Thurnall lies in this, that Amyas 
accepted and clearly knew his duty, 
whereas Thurnall was always endea- 
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vouring, not to put his duty from him, 
but to persuade himself that it was 
something else which prompted him. 
But Thurnall was a man whether he 
liked it or not ; he had the same appe- 
tite for his duties as the hungry man 
has for bread. Amyas has the im- 
pulsive heart of the child, but over 
the true heart of Thurnall has grown 
what is called a knowledge of the 
world, which has deprived him of the 
delicate perception which distin- 
guishes the blush of innocence or 
surprise from that of guilt. He isa 
man of flitting suspicions, but through 
all there shines the steady light of 
truth of character. 

Thus, too, the sin of Amyas arose 
out of his a The feeling that he 
was fighting God’s battle against the 
evil became a sense of personal re- 
venge upon the Spaniard. He was 
fighting not for right but for himself. 
In his great strength and deep wrath 
he imagined he might do all things. 
But God strikes him blind, and the 
sreat proud sea captain “is made as 
hel less as a child.” 

nd the sin of Thurnall wa? that 
he was exalted by his success, and by 
the very pleasure of his brave, strong 
work, into not only despising the 
weak and suspecting the innocent, 
but also into imagining that he was 
lord and king of himself ; that there 
was no one who was leading him, but 
that he was ever avrapxns—self- 
sufficing—and in want of no help 
from any body. So as Amyas was 
struck blind, Thurnall was seized by 
a petty and a drunken Pasha, on sus- 
picion of being a spy, and imprisoned 
in a miserable room for two years, 
when one single word of common 
sense attended to would have set him 
free ; for the Pasha was on the British 
side. There the heart of the stern 
and iron man was broken, and he 
was taught that he too had been all 
his life guided by a Father. 

Through this finally was the purifi- 
cation of Thurnall effected; and 
before that, chiefly through Grace 
the schoolmistress, and Frank Head- 
ly ‘the high-chureh clergyman. B 
the former he was taught, thoug 
she lay in his mind under the suspi- 
cion of theft, that there was a higher 
life than that of duty, implying the 
restraint of law, the life which loves 
the law of right, and so is free from 
the obligations of it. By Frank 
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Headly he was unconsciously shown 


* that physical weakness was made 


strong by deep feeling, and that bodily 
strength was no such great thing after 
all. We are glad that Mr. Kingsley 
renders justice, in the character of 
Frank Headley, to many of the high- 
church party, whose purity of life and 
Christian nobility and suffering are 
as pleasant to read of, as the weakness 
of others is unhappy. 

We feel no anger with Mr. 
Kingsley for his exposing the street 
preachers during the cholera, because, 
as long as we see Tregarva, we re- 
member that our writer is impartial, 

In many of the characters he has 
illustrated present phases of evil—in 
two the effects of opium—in another 
of drunkenness—in another the evil 
so prevalentamong the young of allow- 
ing a false sensibility, that sensibility 
which Coleridge says is“ merely a 
quality of the nerves, and a result of 
individual bodily temperament”—to 
become the ruling principle of thought 
and action. 

Tn such a man, unless the sesthetic 
delicacy be under the rule of the moral 
principle, so far from assisting virtue, 
it tends inevitably to vice, and 
finally becomes gross sensualism. 
This is the history of John Briggs’ 
or Elsley Vavasour’s career. Be- 
ginning with high poetic feeling, he 
perishes in the grasp of opium. Such 
a man, too, loves not nature, but his 
own feelings projected on nature ; 
analyzing his own impressions, and 
not submitting his heart to receive 
beauty simply, he is thrown back 
more and more on self, and contra- 
dicts the very purpose of natural 
beauty, which is to draw us out of 
ourselves to consider a diviner love- 
liness ; and so, when maddened by 
self-torturing jealousy, Elsley climbs, 
in the intense strength of nervous ex- 
citement, the ragged mountain which 
overhangs Nant Francon Pass, in rain, 
and storm, and night, nature exacts 
a dread revenge—every ghastly rock, 
and stony slope, and climbing peak 
looks out on him from the wrestling 
swirls of mist, and mocks him with 
the reflection of his own passions. 
The war of the cataract and the 
thunder, the hissing lines of rain, give 
voice only to the wrath and jealousy 
and madness which are tearing his soul 
---the victim of nature and himself. 

Such a man, walking solitarily 
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through the woods, and only thinking 
of them as created for the food of his 
thoughts, becomes slothful and selfish 
and peevish when he is disturbed, is 
tortured when he meets a stronger 
nature than his own, is angry if he is 
opposed or censured, and he loves na- 
ture at last only because it does not 
bore him, but is silent, not startling 
or perplexing him: and so Elsley 
Vavasour becomes the victim of flat- 
tery, and is pleased with Valentia 
just because she is like nature, and 
listens to him with silence ; is peevish 
and passionate with his wife, because 
she interrupts these high musings with 
her domestic cares and her gentle 
sorrows, 

Such a man, too, wrapt in him- 
self and his searchings for the beau- 
tiful, which he ever resolves into 
the feelings of hisown mind, becomes 
indifferent to the deep interests of hu- 
manity, and in so doing becomes un- 
manly ; and so when Vavasour goes 
down to see the shipwreck, he is not 
thinking, miserable man, of the warm 
human hearts growing cold with great 
terror, nor of their agony in the pe- 
rishing bark, but is forming the ma- 
terials of a pathetic poem upon the 
subject ; notthinkingof manfulrescue, 
nor of the joy of dying to save another, 
but how he will win praise from an 
admiring world by his great lyric of 
“The Shipwreck.” 

Such a man, too, cannot love with 
the open heart which humbly believes, 
and submits itself to all that nature 
otfers ; andsoupon the beach, when the 
manliness of Tom Thurnall examines 
the zoophytes of the rockpool with 
delight, the effeminateness of John 
Briggs shrinks with loathing from the 
slimy things. Such a man tries to 
command nature, and so nature re- 
fuses to comfort him ; but to Colonel 
Gordon, with his deep lifesorrow, who 
obeys and loves her, she opens all her 
stores of beauty, and comforts him 
with the truth which he infers, that 
if God so formed the scarcely organised 
creatures of the deep, and clothed 
them with such tender hues, and such 
delicate loveliness, how much more 
will he clothe and comfort him, of so 
little faith till then. 

We have spoken thus fully of this 
character, for it is a teaching lesson, 
which the young, who wilfully indulge 
in this false sentiment, and call it the 
loneliness of poetic minds, should not 
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forget. Mere sensibility leads to sen- 
aie. 

Of Mr. Kingsley’s women we have 
not spoken. It is too wide a field to 
enter upon, for Argemoneand Honoria, 
Hypatia, Pelagia, and Victoria, Mrs. 
Leigh, Rose Salterne, and Ayaca- 
nora, Elizabeth, Valentia and Grace 
would seize upon our senses and our 
hearts, and carry us on far beyond our 
prescribed limits. But a fewthings we 
may indulge in about them collec- 
tively. 

He always makes his women the 
awakeners of men to higher life, and, 
generally, by a silent influence. Not 
by word, nor by power, does Victoria 
redeem Raphael, but by the silent- 
speaking loveliness of a true womanly 
heart. While she tended the soldiers, 
and believed that they also were her 
brothers, the scepticism of Raphael 
melted away like snow before the 
sun. And this is the glory of the 
feminine power. It wins through 
obedience ; it conquers through love ; 
it brings all men to the side of truth 
and beauty and purity, by an uncon- 
scious exhibition of them. Nor does 
Mr. Kingsley forget the power of 
physical beauty. He is not one of 
those failing spiritualists who pretend 
to despise the outward loveliness. He 


does not care that his men are ugly,” 


and he is quite right, for man’s beauty 
is his manliness of form, not delicacy 
of feature ; but he does particularly 
take pains to show us that his women 
are beautiful. For beauty is the gate 
by which we enter the land of infinite 
loveliness. It is false to human na- 
ture, false to manliness, to be for 
ever prating of a delicate spiritual- 
ism, an inward loveliness, and, at 
the same time, decrying outward 
loveliness. The men or women 
who have grown callous to the in- 
fluence of the beautiful, have ceased 
to feel any desire for higher things ; 
have robbed themselves of a part of 
the knowledge of God, and are self- 
degraded while they are most self- 
exalted, And Mr. Kingsley never for- 
gets that if men are conquered by 
submission, and by the revelation of 
beauty in women, that true women 
always recognise true men as their 
masters. So Argemone and Hypatia 
thought themselves superior ; but lo ! 
Lancelot and Raphael cross the stage, 
and they are subdued. So, too, Va- 
lentia St. Just despised the deli- 
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cate curate, but the strong high- 
hearted girl, in the hour of great grief 
and helplessness, found refuge in the 
support of the man whom she had 
treated asa child. It is not that one 
sex is superior to the other, for it is 
time that that foolish system of de- 
crying one to exalt the other, were 
done away with for ever, but it is, 
that each is the supply to the imper- 
fections of the other ; both equal, be- 
cause both incomplete, when apart ; 
complete, when united. 


In true marriage lies 

Not equal nor unequal, each fulfils 

Defect in each, and always thought in 
thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they 
grow, 

The single, pure, and perfect animal. 

The two-celled heart, beating with one 
full stroke, 

Life. 


Yes; true social, true domestic life, 
is the equal balance of the man and 
the woman. 

Before we leave behind us Two 
Years Ago, we must thank Mr. Kin 
ley for his testimony to one whose life 
was written in this magazine, and who 
was indeed a noble Irishman, a true 
Christian, a poet and a novelist. We 
allude to Henry Brooke, author of 
“Gustavus Vasa,” and many other 
dramas and poems, and of the “ Fool 
of Quality,” and whose mind, as Mr. 
Kingsley has truly stated, was far be- 
yond his age in religious and political 
questions. 

We cannot but regret that want 
of space obliges us to pass by Two 
Years Ago with so few remarks, 
when it is suggestive of so many.— 
But we have said enough to shew the 
bearing of the book upon the present 
age, and its main end as a work of 
art—the xa@apors of the hero. 

There is yet another work of Mr, 
Kingsley’s which we have not spoken 
of; but to give any idea of the full 
meaning of Hypatia, further than that 
which is given in the title, “ New 
Foes with an old face,” would require 

“an article devoted to itself. To at- 
tempt it would necessitate a greater 
knowledge of Ecclesiastical History, 
and a more accurate acquaintance 
with the religious and political move- 
ments of this time, than we possess. 
We simply leave it to the thought of 
its readers, and are content with the 
VOL. XLX.—-NO. CCXCYV. 
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almost unanimous judgment which 
the public and the learned have pro- 
nounced upon it. 

Mr. Kingsley, however, has not 
confined himself to writings of this 
class. He has published sermons 
which we have not read, and Greek 
Hero Tales for children, which we 
have. Thelatter book is well calculated 
to delight the young, because the tales 
are told with his peculiar power of 
brightness, and appeal to the earliest 
principles of right and wrong. Here 
we find Mr. Kingsley rejoicing in re- 
calling the names of those early Greek 
heroes who went forth, as he would 
wish all men to do, as champions 
— evil. So the slaughter of the 

inotaur, or of the seamonster, which 
would have slain the fair nakedness 
of Andromeda, is related with the 
same Norse battle joy, the joy of song, 
as are told the battles of Drake, 
Hawkins and Amyas Leigh against 
the Spaniard. We are at home, too, 
among these old Gods. We are fain 
to follow Ceres in her search among 
the flowery fields. Our children look 


on and clasp their hands with joy 
when Hercules holds up» choking in 
e 


that enforcing grasp, the gross and 
brutal giant; we speak with ’bated 
breath when we steal with Theseus 
through the windings of the horrible 
labyrinth. Verily, for the youthful 
— it is a great boon to be 

elivered from the ponderous mass 
of Lempriere, the delight of our boy- 
hood, and to wander in this fresh old 
Grecian land, among flowers, and 
ancient forms of mighty men, and 
fair Greek women in sorrow and in 
joy. While we hear the Oread laugh- 
ing on the hill, and the Dryad whis- 
pering from the oak, or, while we pass 
the bubbling fountainin the forest, gain 
a glimpse of snowy beauty half re- 
vealed, as the Naiad plunges through 
her dripping hair into the chrystal 
depths. 

“‘Glaucus, or Wonders of the Shore” 
is the fruit of a summer on the 
southern coast of England, and has 
proved a vast incentive to the in- 
vasion of the free rights of the sea 
anemones and their kindred, and to 
the severance of them from their an- 
cient homes, curtained in the rocky 
hollows by heavy falls of dark sea- 
weed, and refreshed by the sweeping 
of the sea; a mode of action which, 
to say the least, is slightly at variance 

4 
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with Mr, Ringer's principles of so- 
cial reform. The book is eloquently 
written, and though its science has 
been impugned, yet still it is sufficient 
for what its author desired—the ex- 
citing of some interest among the 
fashionables who throng the seaports 
of the British isles, in the fresh and 
undiscovered beauty of nature; the 
promotion of healthy thought and 
action, to the detriment of false senti- 
ment, and of novels lazily read on 
cliffs and beach beneath the pleasant 
awning of a French umbrella, or the 
cedar-like expanse and slope of the 
double-feathered hat. Further, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Kings- 
ley will not fully endorse the practice 
now so prevalent in London, of im- 
porting these zoophytes into the dusty 
vicinity of Hyde Park, or the quiet 
impassiveness of Belgravia. For our 
part, by this distortion the very ob- 
ject of Mr. Kingsley’s book seems to 
be destroyed. “The actinise,” in the 
words of many an anxious chaperon, 
“have come out,” and from that mo- 
ment their fresh reality is lost. The 
are part of the mighty wheel whic 
revolves the same revolution in the 
same place year by year, season by 
season. But let those who wish to 
know what Glaucus means, go down to 
the Devon shoreand drink the Channel 
breeze, and with strong shoes tramp 
among the rockpools, not minding 
the semi-destruction of a dress or a 
pair of trousers, nor dying of cold if 
a sudden immersion sends the chill 
sea water plashing and clear about 
their ancles—but rather rejoicing 
therein—not shrinking from touching 
the polyp tribe, but believing that 
what God has made is, if not hurtful, 
not unfit for you to handle, and go 
home with a ruddy cheek, a clear eye, 
and a good appetite, to close the even- 
ing, amazed with beauty, and com- 
forted with the thought of the deli- 
cate care of God. 

But it is not only as a prose writer 
that Mr. Kingsley is known to the 
world, he will e found at times 
on the double-peaked Parnassus :— 


‘* Where the laurel whispers sweet, 
About the ledges of the hill.” 


He has written a drama of the mid- 
dle ages, ‘‘ The Saint’s Tragedy.” It 
is a history of the medizval elements, 
made forcible, and realized to our 
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heart by their connection with the 
most true and lamentable and lovely 
life of Elizabeth of Hungary. It is 
strange with what power and reality 
he writes, on a time which has been 
so idealized by romancists and Ro- 
man Catholics, that we seem to feel 
that poetry, touching on medizval 
chivalry and religion, must lead us at 
ouce into a world of phantoms. But 
the strong realism of Mr, Kingsley’s 
Gothic character, and the deep ten- 
derness and clear humour which he 
derives from the same source, give 
him the true penetrative power and 
imagination A on. he seats himself 
in the central soul of that time, and 
then the words and thoughts pour 
forth hot with the quick pulsations 
of the hearts of Elizabeth and Conrad. 

In this drama he is again the cham- 
pion against the Manichean contempt 
for the holy names of wife, and pa- 
rent, and husband, and the Protestant 
for healthy animalism and human 
affection ; for matter is not evil, for 
Christ has redeemed the body. In 
this play, as of old, the power and 
beauty of self-sacrifice are revealed in 
the life of Elizabeth. Ever strug- 
sling with her keen sense of life and 
ove, of youth, and freshness, and 
beauty, and the belief of the truth 
and natural goodness of these, was 
the dark graftof a spiritual asceticism, ~ 
which bade her surrender her wo- 
manhood, and her nature, and be- 
come the bride of Christ. And yet 
her patient humbleness never ‘elec 
the form of spiritual pride ; her ten- 
der self-sacrifice never becomes con- 
scious of itself. And thus she lived 
in the midst of a besotted generation, 
one of that band of light who have 
witnessed for Christand his religion in 
the darkest hours of time. And most 
poetically does her delicate and white 
pure figure stand forth from the dark 
and contrasted background of Con- 
rad’s character. And in Walter de 
Vasila we have a prophecy of the 
healthiness which afterwards sprun 
to light when Luther married, on 
the laity of Germany and England 
vindicated the free rights of man to 
worship God, apart from the intoler- 
able tyranny of priestcraft. 

We feel all through this drama, 
too, that the social problem repre- 
sented here, as in all Mr. Kingsley’s 
works, is only to be solved by self- 
denying charity. We see in these 
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nages more clearly that lying is lying, 

br whatever purpose, oe hat In al 
sects and times there are those who 
have lived and died Protestant Chris- 
tians. We recognise, again, the wri- 
ter’s principle, that God is Father 
and King of this world, so that even 
“in decay a new creation is being 
fostered.” 

The poetry in which this is couched 
is strong, laden with facts, and not 
with similes, and borders at times on 
the trumpet prose of his novels ; too 
earnest to be sentimental, but not too 
forcible for tears. It is true dramatic 
poetry, aiming at representation in 
the fullest sense of the word, and not 
at mere feeling, or so holding within 
the little of what Ruskin calls “ the 
pathetic fallacy,” the absence of 
which in a drama, which is rather 
the declaration of what has been done 
than what has been felt, is an excel- 
lence and not a fault. 

Mr. Kingsley’s songs possess the 
same force and insight as his general 
writings, but are not generally attrac- 
tive, owing to their want of sentiment. 
But there is one often quoted, and 
which seems to please and thrill all 
who read it— 


* Oh, M: 


, go and call the cattle home, 
Across 


e sands of Dee.” 


a song which has always seemed to 
us to be the only true living descrip- 
tion of the stealthy advance of the 
tide up a great estuary on a fogcy 
night. And Mary goes forth happily, 
and the “ blinding mist comes down 
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and hides the land,” and the hungry 
sea comes sliding on, and we know 
that she is out on the sands, and that 
is all, till we bring her home across 
the cruel sea—dead ! 

We now bid farewell to Mr. Kings- 
ley’s writings. It may be that at some 
future time we shall devote some pages 
in this Magazine to the discussion of 
Hypatia ; but at present it would be 
imprudent. It is a pleasure to write 
on these works; the contact with so 
healthful a mind imparts healthiness, 
and we cannot but indulge a hope that 
many old, and especially many young, 
may be by these books aroused to 
know and feel that life is something 
terribly real, and that this world is 
not a stage, with puppets on it who 
weep and laugh by rote, but a scene, 
where the sorrow and the joy is some- 
thing most awfully earnest, and the 
actors persons who are eternal. 

We have not reviewed these writ- 
ings, but we have endeavoured to 
accomplish our desire of showing, as 
far as we could, what was the pecu- 
liar genius of Mr. Kingsley, and 
what is the message which he has for 
us. We have attempted the declara- 
tion of his opinions, and declared, as 
far asin us lay, the drift and cause 
of his works. e have not indulged 
in more praise than we were compel- 
led to, knowing that such would be 
but irksome to him, should his eye 
ever light upon these pages. We 
have avoided censure, for though the 
praise of one may be the praise of all, 
the censure of one is rarely the cen- 
sure of another, 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


In a remote part of the city of Padua, 
near the ancient church of Santa 
Sofia, was, and is probably there still, 
an old house, enclosed by walls, and 
approached by large gates, which 
‘were seldom or never opened—the 
mode of ingress being by a small 
wicket gate at the side. 

The outer aspect of the house was 
dull and gloomy, for almost all the 
windows opened on to an inner court, 
which was surrounded on the four 
sides by the building. The open 


staircase was in one corner of the 
edifice, and the different rooms above 
stairs were approached by open gal- 
leries, or balconies, in the old Italian 
fashion. Few of the apartments had 
fire places, and seldom was smoke 
seen to issue from the funnel-shaped 
chimneys, common in Padua and 
other localities near Venice, which 
seemed designed rather for the admis- 
sion of rain and snow than for the 
exit of smoke. 

The owner and occupier of this 

4 * 
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silent and gloomy dwelling was an 
elderly man, of retired and penurious 
habits. Giuseppe Balducci—for such 
was his name—inherited from his 
father a small independence, which 
was believed greatly to exceed his 
expenditure. His parsimonious habits 
increased with his years, and from 
being at first only economical, he be- 
came miserly. He had but few 
friends, and an uaintance seldom 
crossed his threshold. Indeed, such 
was his reputation for stinginess, that 
it was a common saying of his te- 
nants to whom he gave receipts—the 
only things he was ever known to 
give—for the rent they owed him, 
that, in order to save ink, he would 
neither cross a ¢ nor dot an 7. 

At the period to which my story 
relates, his whole establishment con- 
sited of one female servant, who had 
attained the mature age of fifty. 
Bettina had been brought up by the 
mother of Balducci, and, after the 
death of her mistress, had been trans- 
ferred to the ménage of the son, in 
which she had faithfully discharged 
the duties of cook, housekeeper, and 
maid of all work, for upwards of 
twenty years, and had attained, as 
far as it was possible for any one to 
attain, the confidence of her master. 
She was active and industrious, and 
long habit had familiarised her with 
the miserly ways of Balducci. Bet- 
tina had also another advantage in 
the eyes of her master: she was so 
plain that Balducci had never been 
annoyed by suitors for the hand of 
his servant, and it was currently re- 

rted that Bettina had never had a 
over. 

Balducci was not more indulgent to 
Bettina’s female acquaintance than he 
would have been to her friends of 
the other sex. He admitted none of 
them within his house ; for he had a 
horror of gossiping, and was so far 
conscious of his eccentricities as to be 
unwilling to afford opportunities of 
their becoming a subject of conversa- 
tion to hisneighbours. Bettina, how- 
ever, made up for her silence and so- 
litude at home, by the good use she 
made of her tongue and ears when 
going to, or returning from, mass or 
market. 

One morning Bettina went to pur- 
chase provisions at the market held 
in the Piazza in front of the Palazzo 
della Ragione, the ancient Town- 
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hall of Padua. The morning was 
cloudy, and, just as she had finished 
her marketing, the rain, which had 
been threatening all the morning, be- 
gan to fall. 

Now, when it rains in Italy, espe- 
cially during the autumn, and this 
was in the month of November, it 
rains in earnest. There are none of 
your half-measures—Scotch mists, or 
gentle showers—but regular down- 
right rain, falling straight as a plumb- 
line, not in drops, but in streams, as 
if it had been poured out of a bucket 
—a rain that would almost wet a man 
to the skin before he could open his 
umbrella. Bettina was not exactly 
Powe for such a rain as this; she 

oped, in fact, to reach home before 
the rain came, for she could not carry 
at the same time her heavy basket, 
and one of the large and clumsy um- 
brellas, covered with waxed cloth, 

enerally used by the lower orders in 
pam mn. The white muslin shawl 
with which her head was covered was 
no protection against such weather as 
this; and as her high-heeled shoes 
covered her toes a, leaving the 
heels bare, her clean white stockings 
would soon be plastered with mud. 

The sides of the Piazza where the 
market was held were skirted with 
arcades formed by the projection of * 
the upper stories over the basement. 
In consequence of their vicinity to 
the market, the space beneath the 
arcades was occupied as open shops, a 
narrow e being left for the con- 
venience of the passengers. Bettina 
had a friend, Monna Lisetta, who 
kept a draper’s shop in this locality ; 
with her the housekeeper took shel- 
ter from the rain, and awaited the 
chance of the rain ceasing, or of 
some acquaintance going her way with 
an umbrella, which was sure to be 
large enough to cover her as well as 
the owner. 

Monna Lisetta gave her visitor a 
seat, and found room for her heavy 
basket in the shop. The two women 
were soon engaged in conversation. 
There was no lack of subjects: when 
they had discussed the weather and 
the affairs of their neighbours, there 
were still the shop goods to talk about. 
Monna Lisetta had many pretty gown- 
pieces which she tried to induce her 
visitor to purchase; but, although 
Bettina liked to look at pretty things, 
she was in no humour to buy. She 
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shook her head and pleaded poverty. 

“You need not be poor long if you 
will do as Gian Sarpi has done. If 
you have only half his good luck, you 
will be a rich woman.” 

“What has he done, and what 
good luck has he had?” inquired Bet- 
tina, whose curiosity was excited. 

“ Why, he has bought a ticket in 
the Lottery, and drawn a prize of 
20,000 zwanzigers !” 

“Indeed! He’s a lucky fellow,” 
said Bettina. 

“ Why don’t you try your luck? 
and if you get a prize, you can buy 
this dress, and any others you please.” 

As Lisetta spoke, she pointed to a 
wide placard on the walls of the 
Palazzo della Ragione, announcing, in 
very avr letters, that certain num- 
bers had turned up — in the Im- 
perial and Royal Lottery, and that 
aay tickets were yet undisposed of. 

“ T am thinking of buying a ticket 
myself,” added Lisetta. ‘‘ Look, there 
is Maso Ferrari now coming out of 
the office. I wonder whether he has 

urchased one. Let us ask.” She 
ckoned to a man who, covered with 


a | n umbrella, was then 
seine teak P 


c wh the 
“ What have you been doing over 
onder ?” asked Lisetta, as he shook 


is umbrella pa to closing 
it, and stepped into the shop. 

“ Buying a lottery ticket,” said he. 

“ Ah! f thought you could not 
resist, after you had eard of Gian 
Sarpi’s good fortune. I am thinking 
of trying my luck, and I want Monna 
Bettina to do the same.” 

“Tf I thought I was sure of get- 
ting a prize,” said Bettina, doubt- 
ingly. 

“One is all but sure,” answered 
Lisetta. 

“ There are two prizes of. 100,000 
zwanzigers each to be drawn soon, 
and if i should be lucky enough to 

et one of them,” said Maso, claspin 
fis hands, while his eyes mack 
with anticipated happiness—“ why, 
my fortune will be made, and I may 
ride in my coach, instead of carrying 
this green umbrella over my head in 
the rain, and tramping through the 
mud.” 

“ And you can ee for your 
wife of this piece of stuff,” said Li- 
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setta, who had always an eye to busi- 
ness, “ Isn’t it a beauty?” She dis- 

layed the cloth, gathering it up in 
fer hand like the folds of a dress, and 
holding it in as good a light as she 
could command ; then she turned it 
towards Bettina. 

“ It is very pretty certainly,” said 
the housekeeper, thus directly ap- 
pealed to, “I should like it very 
much, but I cannot afford it.” 

“ Ah! you'll tell a different tale 
when you have drawn a prize in the 
lottery.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! 
mean to buy a ticket.” 

Bettina advanced to the entrance 
of the arch, and looked this way and 
that to see whether the rain had 
abated ; and, not trusting to her eyes 
alone, she held out her hand to feel. 

“ The rain is abating,” said she ; “I 
must hasten home. If you are going 
my way, Maso, will you give me shel- 
ter under your umbrella /” 

“With pleasure,” replied Maso. 
Bettina took up her basket, and after 
bidding Lisetta good bye, and gather- 
ing her dress above her ancles to keep 
it clean, she walked in company with 
Maso as far as the gate of Balducci’s 
house ; where, thanking him for his 
civility, she let herself in and secured 
the door. 

The hour was so late that Bettina 
had scarcely time to prepare for din- 
ner; but when her work was done, 


I don’t 


_ and she sat down to her evening oc- 


cupation of knitting a cotton stocking, 
she had leisure to think about the 
lottery ticket. The hope of suddenly 
acquiring riches, and of stepping at 
one jump from poverty to wealth, is 
always a great temptation, and it re- 
quires a strong mind to resist the im- 
pulse. The more Bettina thought 
about the lottery ticket, the brighter 
and more alluring appeared the prizes, 
while the blanks seemed entirely to 
be forgotten. Why should not she 
get a prize as well as Gian Sarpi? She 
thought she would try. But what if 
her ticket should not turn up a prize? 
Well then she should losea few florins, 
and, thanks to the Madonna and “the 
Santo,”* that would not ruin her. She 
could afford to lose a few. She woud 
try. Asshe plied her knitting needle, 
her thoughts busied themselves in 


* St. Antonio is always spoken of in and around Padua as “Il Santo,” the saint, par 


excellence, 



















































































castle-building, and she formed many 
plans for the disposal of the prize 
which shenowmade sure ofobtaining. 

The next day, without saying a 
word to her master, or even to Lisetta, 
she went to the lottery office and pur- 
chased a ticket. 

Full of hope and expectation, Bet- 
tina returned to the house, and as she 
folded up the clean white muslin 
shawl, with which, according to the 
custom of the country, she had covered 
her head when she left home, bright 
visions of zwanzigers and florins 
floated before her, and although she 
went about her work as usual, the 
lottery ticket absorbed all her 
thoughts. 

Bettina now resolved to tell her 
master what she had done, and only 
waited for a favourable occasion. 
One day when Balducci had eaten his 
dinner and appeared particularly 
amicable, Bettina informed her mas- 
ter of her purchase. But the poor 
woman little anticipated the reception 
her communication would meet with, 
and she was totally unprepared for the 
volley of reproaches which Balducci 
lavished on her folly in thus squan- 
dering away her savings. 

“ A lottery ticket !” he exclaimed, 
“you must be mad, quite mad! 
Would any person in his sezises have 

yurchased a lottery ticket? Do you 

ne that for every prize there are 
hundreds of blanks ?—that the chances 
are nearly a thousand to one against 
you? If the blanks were not greatly 
more numerous than the prizes, do 
you think the government could afford 
to carry on the lotteries ?” 

“ But somebody must win, and why 
should not I?” observed Bettina. 

“Many must lose,” replied Bal- 
ducci, parodying her expression, “and 
why should not you be one of them?” 

Bettina’s countenance fell. Her 
friends had shown her only the en 
side of the picture, and simple-minded 
as she was, she had given implicit 
credence to their representations. 
Balducci had torn the veil rudely from 
her eyes, and she began to think that 
she might not only lose her money 
but her master’s favour, for she 
had never seen him so much ex- 
cited. The poor woman did ‘not 
hazard a reply ; she was leaving the 
kitchen where her master took his 


meals, when Balducci called her back. 
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“What is the number of your 
ticket ?” he enquired. 

“4444.” replied Bettina. 

Balducei quietly took a piece of 
charcoal from the fire, and marked 
the number on the chimney piece. 

“ That is all, you may go now. Let 
me hear no more of this foolish busi- 
ness.” 

Bettina left the room, and busied 
herself about her work. How dif- 
ferent now were her feelings from 
what they had been only half an hour 
before, when; elated with hope and 
the pleasing anticipation of success, 
she had made known her purchase to 
Balducci! 

She was startled from her work by 
an unusual noise, Her ear told her 
that the sound proceeded from the 

antry. Thither she hurried, and 

Idueci, who had also been attracted 
by the noise, followed her. On open- 
ing the door the cause of the clamour 
soon becameevident, Bettina, whose 
thoughts were bent on her lottery 
ticket, had gone into the pantry to 
put away the remains of the dinner, 
and not perceiving that the cat,—for 
miser as he was, Balducci kept a cat, 
at least if he can be said to have kept 
her when she lived upon nothing but 
mice—had entered with her, and had 
been shut in. The cat had made the - 
most of her time, and as a fowl was a 
gee treat to her than mice, she 

1ad made bold to seize it, and in 

jumping down with her prey in her 
mouth, she had knocked down some 
crockery, among which was Balducci’s 
favorite plate. Bettina and her mas- 
ter entered the pantry in time to res- 
cue the fowl, but the china plate was 
shivered into Hrenty pierce. Neither 
vement nor rivets could put it together 
again. The author of the mischief 
slipped out, when the door was opened, 
and did not venture to show herself 
again for several days. Bettina was 
dumb with consternation: Balducci 
furious with passion. 

“Vile, gambling, extravagant hus- 
sey,” he exclaliied: “is this the way 
you take care of your master’s pro- 
perty? Did I bring home a fowl 
which cost me a zwanziger and a-half, 
to be eaten by acat? I'll tie her up 
by the neck to the fig-tree in the 
court, to serve as a warning to all her 
thievish race, as soon as I can lay my 
hands upon her. But my plate, my 
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china plate, which my father brought 
from India, and which he eat off as 
long as he lived, and which I have 
used ever since, it cannot be replaced. 
Tt was beyond all price, and to have 
it broken at last by a cat! It is past 
endurance; and you, spendthrift and 
gambler, what shall I say to you, fool 
that you are! This all comes of your 
oy in buying the lottery ticket! You 
shall pay for thé plate ; you shall pay 
forthe fowl. Get you gone out of my 
sight.” He pushed her before him, 
and locked the door of the pantry. 

Time passed on, and peace was gra- 
dually restored in the household of 
Balducci. Asif by mutual agreement, 
the lottery ticket was not again men- 
tioned by either of them. Balducci, 
however, had not forgotten it, and he 
seldom went out without glancing his 
eye at the government placards to see 
whether any prizes had been drawn 
since Bettina’s purchase. 

One day he observed a crowd of 
people round the office, and approach- 
ing in order to ascertain the cause, he 
saw it posted up that one of the prizes 
of 100,000 zwanzigershad been drawn, 
and that the fortunate number was 
4444, 

Balducci was thunderstruck. It 
was the number of the ticket pur- 
chased by Bettina. Who could have 
expected that she would draw a prize, 
and such aprize? She was now richer 
than he wis. It was probable, nay, 
next to certain that she would leave 
him, for it was not to be expected that 
&@ woman who possesses a fortune of 
100,000 zwanzigers, would continue 
to act as a menial servant. Whom 
should he get to supply her place? 
As these reflections passed through his 


mind, self, his own dear self being at 
the bottom of all his ons he 


wended his way home Sudden! 

& thought struck him—* What if 

were to marry Bettina? Then I 
should secure not only the zwanzigers, 
but her services. It is true she is my 
servant, but I shall not be the first 
man who has married his servant 
. by a great many. I am growing old, 
and shall want some one to wait upon 
me, and who will make so good a 
nurse as a wife? and Bettina will 
make a very good wife. She is econo- 
mical too, and not given to gadding 
about ; and then she is very obedient, 
and always treats me with proper re- 
spect. Besides, if I don’t marry her, 
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soon some one else will; that’s certain. 
I'll go and propose at once—at least 
as soon as I have ascertained that ker 
ticket has really won the prize. I 
wrote down the number on the chim- 
ney, and can soon satisfy myself. In 
the meantime I will keep the matter 
a secret ; it will be such an agreeable 
= to Bettina to acquamt her 
with her good fortune on our wedding- 
day, forshe is sure to accept my offer.” 

in these ble meditations, 
Balducci knocked at his own gate, 
which was opened by Bettina. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said he, 
very graciously, but without losing a 
moment, he walked straight up to the 
chimney and looked anxiously at the 
number he had marked on it. 

It was 4444 toa certainty. Bettina 
was a rich Woman, and should be his 
wife. He would secure the prize be- 
fore another should seize it; indeed, 
before she should hear of her good 
fortune from other quarters. 

In the course of that evening he 
offered his hand and his fortune—his 
heart does not appear to have been in- 
cluded in the bargain—to Bettina. 

The astonishment of the house- 
keeper was boundless. She could 
scarcely believe her ears. In her 
humility she could not feel sufficiently 
grateful that her own master, a gentle- 
man of honourable family, should 
really offer to make her his wife. She 
was quite overwhelmed by his con- 
descension. But she was also quite 
at a loss how to answer him ; at last 
she bethought herself of asking him 
to give her until the following morn- 
ing to consider her answer to this very 
unexpected proposal. 

That night was a sleepless one to 
Bettina. She turned from side to side 
in her bed until every blade of maize 
straw of which her mattress was com- 
posed, rustled. It was long before 
she came to a decision, for although 
she was much flattered by the offer 
she had received, still Balducei was 
not exactly the man she should have 
chosen. She reffected that she was 
not & young wonian, and as a time 
might come when she would not be 
able to work it would be a pleasant 
thing to think that she was comfort- 
ably rs for, for life ; and this 
wotld make amends for some incon- 
veniencies. Besides, she really was 
attached to her master, with whom 
and with his mother she had lived 
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from her childhood. She made up 
her mind, then, to accept Balducci’s 
offer, and when at breakfast time he 
asked for her answer, she acquainted 
him with her decision. 

The next point was to fix the wed- 
ding-day. ducci, who had his own 
motives for hastening matters, pro- 
posed an early day. ttina saw no 
reason for postponing the ceremony, 
especially as her master wished to 
hasten it. Besides, when the gentle- 
man was sixty-six years of age, and 
the lady on the wrong side of fifty, 
there was certainly no time to lose. 
An early day was, therefore, fixed, 
and the arrangements were specially 
made for the wedding. 

The preparations were very simple. 
Balducci’s house was so close to the 
church that no carriage was necessary. 
There were no near relations on either 
side, and but few acquaintances. The 
only guest invited to the weddin 
dinner was the priest who officiated 
in Santa Sofia, and who had the care 
of the consciences of Balducci and 
Bettina. 

The wedding-day arrived, and the 
Gordian knot, to be severed only by 
the scythe of death, was tied. Bettina, 
who never before had a surname, was 
now entitled to be called “the Signora 
Balducci.” The husband and wife 
walked home from the church arm in 
arm, and were admitted to their habi- 
tation by the new servant, who, by 
Balducci’s orders, had been hired to 
take Bettina’s place in the kitchen. A 
goodly dinner, such as had not graced 
the table of the old house since the 
death of his mother, was pre > 
There was cabbage and pumpkin soup, 
esely flavoured with 

armesan cheese, a dish of boiled 
meat, a dish of fried meat, a ragout, a 
roast fowl; there were truffles swim- 
ming in oil, a dish of polenta garnished 
with small birds, a capital cheese from 
Lodi. These delicacies were followed 
by a dessert of apples, figs, mostarda 
dolce (i. e. plums and other fruits pre- 
served with sugar and mustard seeds,) 
savoy biscuits, and roasted chestnuts. 

Bettina, in her new capacity as 
mistress, superintended the arran; 
ments for the repast, and, as the 
church clock struck the hour which 
had been named for the dinner, a 
gentle tap was heard at the door. It 
was opened speedily. 

* Pax vobiscum,” said a cheerful 
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sonorous voice, and Father Clemente 
stepped intothe room. He wasa tall, 
robust looking man, who would have 
been called handsome in any com- 
pany. He had a ruddy complexion, 
an aquiline nose, and the prominent 
well-cut chin which so strongly 
marks the Italian type of countenance. 
A fringe of dark brown hair sur- 
rounded his temples, and curled round 
the edge of his black skull cap, and 
his high white forehead. His hazel 
eye sparkled with good humour, and 
harmonized with the pleasant expres- 
sion of his mouth. His long black 

arment, buttoned only half way 
a did not conceal a well-sha 
leg and neat ancle, clad in black knee- 
breeches and stockings 

“ Pax vobiscum,” = repeated, re- 
moving his skull-cap, which he im- 
mediately replaced. 

“Et cum vobis,” answered Bal- 
ducci and Bettina. 

‘* My respects to the bride and bride- 
groom. ay you both enjoy many 
years of happiness,” resumed Father 
Clemente, extending a hand to each, 
and kindly and _ heartily pressing 
theirs. ‘I hope I am not late.” 

“Who ever knew a priest too late 
for dinner?” asked Balducci, who 
was in unwonted good spirits. 

“NotI,” answered FatherClemente; 
“ and if I had forgotten the hour, the 
savoury steam issuing from your 
kitchen and pons the-surround- 
ing air, would have reminded me of 
it. It rejoices the very cockles of my 
heart.” 

“My wife has exerted herself to do 
honour to our guest, and to this our 
wedding-day. But we must not run 
the risk of spoiling her cookery by a 


a a 
hey took their seats at the table 
and began dinner; Bettina for the 
first time presiding as mistress at the 
table where she had formerly waited 
as servant. She could not quite 
shake off the shyness and timidity in- 
cident to her new situation ; but the 
cheerful and social humour of Padre 
Clemente at last succeeded in making 
her feel at ease. As to Balducci, he 
was in such uproariously good spirits, 
especially after the wine—and it was 
some of the choice vintage of Mont- 
meillant— n to circulate more 
briskly, that Bettina almost doubted 
whether he really was her old master. 
At last the dessert was placed on 
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the table, and the new servant with- 
drew. 

“My dear,” said Balducci, who 
seemed to fall with wonderful facility 
into the phraseology of married peo- 
ple, “I have a little surprise which I 
think will give you as much pleasure 
as it has done me. Having occasion 
to go into the town this morning, I 
observed that a notice was posted up 
to the effect that a prize of 100,000 
zwanzigers had just been drawn in 
the lottery, and that the fortunate 
number was 4444; the number, if I 
recollect right, of your ticket.” 

“Oh Blessed Virgin Mary!” ex- 
claimed Betfina, clasping her hands. 
“ How unfortunate I am.” 

“Unfortunate ! my dear; quite the 
reverse, unless you think it a great 
evil to possess a fortune of 100,000 
zwanzigers. There is no mistake 
about it, for I went to the principal 
office to ascertain the truth.” 

“There is a mistake,” said Bettina, 
eas very blank. 

Balducci began to feel somewhat 
alarmed, “A mistake? what do you 
mean ?” 


“ The prizeis not mine. I sold the 


ticket,” replied Bettina with faltering 
accents,” 

“ Sold the ticket !” almost shrieked 
Balducci, springing from his seat, and 
leaning his two hands upon the table, 


he fixed his eyes with ghastly eager- 
ness upon the now trembling woman. 
‘* Sold the ticket, did you say? when? 
why? — woman,” said he almost 
closing his teeth, and stamping wildly 
with his foot. “8S "a 

“* Stop, stop, my friend,” said Padre 
Clemente, “ you terrify the Signora ; 
give her time to reply to one question 
at a time.” 

Bettina also had risen from her 
seat, and although her eyes were still, 
with a kind of fascination like that 
with which a bird gazes at the snake 
about to devour him, fixed upon Bal- 
ducci, she instinctively stood behind 
her chair, which she interposed be- 
tween herself and the excited interro- 

tor. 

“Where is the ticket?” shouted 
Balducci. 


“ Alas! I know not.” said Bettina. 


“T have sold it.” 

“When? where, why?” asked Bal- 
ducei. 

Padre Clemente laid his hand upon 
the arm of the anxious enquirer. “J 
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will ask her. Leave her to me.” Then 
turning to Bettina, he said kindly. 
“Will the Signora tell me what she 
knows about the lottery ticket ?” 

‘“¢ My master,” replied Bettina, who 
seemed to have fallen back on her old 
habits of expression, “ will recollect 
that when I told him I had purchased 


. a lottery ticket, he reproved me for 


my folly, inting out the small 
chance I had of drawing a prize, and 
the all-but certainty of losing my 
money.” 

“And why did you not tell me 
what you had done?” asked Balducci 
fiercely. 

“ Gently, gently,” interrupted 
Padre Clemente, the pence neue 
touching the arm of Balducci. Then 
addressing Bettina, he said, “ Will 
the Signora say why she did not 
mention having sold the ticket.” 

“Because my master desired me 
never to mention the subject to him 

ain.” 

“You see the Signora is not to 
blame,” said the Padre. 

“ Fool, dolt, idiot, accursed be your 
folly !” exclaimed Balducci, stamping 
with rage, “accursed be my own 
folly to suffer myself to be deceived 
by a woman. Do you think I would 
have mar——” He stopped abruptly, 
fortunately recollecting before he ex- 
posed them, that his motives in mar- 
rying Bettina were not sufficiently 
pure to bear the light of day. There 
was a pause. Bettina’s eyes were 
fixed upon him in —s anxiety ; 
her fate seemed to hang on his words. 
He struck his forehead. “Iama 
ruined man,” he exclaimed. 

“Not so,” said Padre Clemente. 
“Tf you have lost a prize in the Im- 
perial and Royal lottery, you have 

ined a prize in the great lottery of 
fife. A good wife, such as I am satisfied 
that Bettina will be, is worth more 
than 100,000 zwanzigers.” 

‘*T will part with her for less than 
half the money,” replied Balducci, 
bitterly, “nay, I will make her a 
present to any one who will take her 
off my hands, or even pay —— 
handsome to be rid of her. Confoun 
her, she is as ugly as sin, and asold as 
Santa Sofia’s itself.” 

Padre Clemente, instead of reply- 
ing, took the hand of Bettina and led 
her to the door. “Go,” said he, 
“ Signora, to your room for a short 
time; he will be reasonable presently.” 
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He shut the door after her and re- 
turned to his seat. Balducci stalked 
up and down the room like a mad- 
man. Padre Clemente waited patient- 
ly until his rage was exhausted. He 
might as well have tried to turn back 
the river Brenta when it was swollen 
by the melting of the Alpine snows. 
He replenished his own glass and 
that of his host. ‘ Drink,” said he, 
** you oblige me to do the honors ; the 
wine of Montmeillant is too good to 
waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 

Balducci mechanically took the glass, 
which he drained. 

“ And now I will thank you for a 
fig,” said the priest. The dish was 
handed in silence. For some time 
neither party spoke—at last Balducci 
said, as if ‘coking to himself, 

“Tf I had but known it yesterday ?” 

“What then ?” 

“ Why, that woman would have been 
standing behind my chair instead of 
sitting at the head of my table.” 

“ After all,” said the priest, appa- 
rently soliloquizing, the “ Signora has 
the worst end of the staff.” 

“How do you make that out ?” said 
Balducci, bristling up. “ Have I not 
married my servant, when I thought 
to espouse a woman with a fortune of 
100,000 zwanzigers 7” 

“You did not want the zwanzigers 
—you have always had more money 
than you can spend. What would 
you have been the better for havin 
so large a sum locked up in a box 
You would not have had the heart to 
spend a florin of it. Now, by marry- 
ing a person who has served you so 
long and so faithfully as the Signora, 
you have, if you do but treat your 
wife with common civility and atten- 
tion, secured the affectionate services 
of one whose attachment to your 
family and to yourself personally is 
undoubted. But what are Bettina’s 
prospects? She has married a man 
ina different rank of life, who has 
openly expressed that he married her 
for her supposed fortune, and who has 
given way on his wedding-day toa 
terrible outbreak of passion and anger 
against his unoffending wife. In dis- 
posing of her ticket, she did but act 
according to what she thought were 
your wishes on the subject.” 

Balducci sat down, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

* Tt is too true,” said he at last. 


[J uly; 


* Let us endeavour to take things 
as they are, and bow our heads to the 
supreme wisdom. L’homme propose, 
le Bon Dieu dispose. Blessed be 
His Holy name,” said the good priest, 
rising, and reverently raising his skull 
cap, which he then replaced. ‘“ Why 
do you not say, Amen, my son ?” 

* Amen,” replied Balducci, again 
covering his face in his hands. 

“Confess your sin, and pray for 
forgiveness, my son,” said the priest, 
assuming all the dignity of his office. 

He led the way to a small table at 
the other end of the room, and seated 
himself at one end of it. Balducci, 
accustomed to obey his spiritual 
director, followed as he was Raiied, 
and kneeling at the other end of the 
table, confessed to the priest, and re- 
ceived his absolution on the promise 
of performing the penance enjoined 
by the good Padre. 

This was not very severe, although 
it required some self-control on the 
part of Balducci. Padre Clemente 
required that he should treat his new 
wife with civility and attention. 

“* Now,” said the priest, “shall we 
recal the Signora ?” 

Balducci’s — was in the affirma- 
tive. Padre Clemente left the room, 
and after some little time he returned 
with Bettina, whose pale face and 
red and swollen eyes bore testimony 
to the agitation she had undergone. 

Balducci offered her his hand, and 
apologized for his intemperate con- 
duct. 

“Let us drink forgetfulness of the 
past, and happiness for the future,” 
said the Padre. 

*‘ With all my heart,” replied Bal- 
ducci. 

“ Come, Bettina.” 

Again they resumed their seats at 
the table. 

* The bottle is empty,” said Padre 
Clemente, holding it up to the light, 
“you must give us another upon this 
occasion. A wedding-day does not 
often come more than once in & man’s 
life.” 

“T must trouble you for a candle, 
Bettina,” said Balducci, rising and 
taking out the keys of the cellar. 

The candle was brought, and Bal- 
ducci went to get another bottle of 
wine. 

In a few seconds there was a loud 
noise as of something falling. The 
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Padre and Bettina flew to the doorand 
followed in the direction of thesound, 

*O Blessed Virgin, O Maria Santis- 
sima,” exclaimed Bettina, “the Sig- 
nor has fallen down the cellar stairs !” 

The stairs were dark as night, but a 
deep groan from below proved that 
she was right. To get another lighted 
candle and descend the stairs was 
scarcely the work of a minute. Bal- 
ducci was lying grievously hurt at the 
foot of the stairs ; his head had struck, 
and was leaning against, the cellar 
door. The Padre was a strong man, 
and with the assistance of Bettina he 
carried the injured and almost un- 
conscious man up the stairs, and de- 
posited him upon the sofa in the saloon 
they had lately occupied. A doctor 
was sent for. On examination it was 
found that besides the injury on the 
head, one of his legs had been broken. 
The limb was set, and the patient, 
placed in his bed, was left to the care 
and attention of Bettina. 

Thus ended Guiseppe Balducci’s 
wedding-day. 
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For more than six weeks Balducci 
lay helpless upon his bed. Bettina’s 
kindness and attention were unremit- 
ting. She was the best and most un- 
tiring of nurses. Padre Clemente also 
had been constant in his visits. His 
cheerfulnessraised the patient’sspirits, 
while his piety taught him resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will. Balducei 
rose from his bed of sickness and suf- 
fering a better and a wiserman. He 
had fouiid out that there was some- 
thing more desirable than riches. 

* Will you take 50,000 zwanzigers 
now in exchange for your wife?” 
asked the good-natured Padre, as 
Bettina was holding her husband’s 
crutches, and assisting him to lean on 
them. 

“No,” replied Balducci, “nor 
100,000. I have learned to value a 
good wife above all things, and to 
— the prize I have drawn in the 

ottery of life to any which the Im- 
perial and Royal Lottery of Vienna 
can offer.” 
M. P. M. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


THERE is a moment’s lull, as sailors 
well know, between the first burst of 
a storm in the tropics and its full 
sweep—as if the wind-god were 
taking breath before discharging his 
full blast. In that moment’s lull the 
watchful seaman looks up to see is 
all snug aloft—how the ship’s head 
lies to the wind, whether hatches are 
safe battened down, and all hands 
ready to carry out his orders under 
any. emergency. 
here is such a momentary lull on 
the coast of China. The first sweep 
of the tempest has passed over, and 
Parliament, thrown on its beam-ends 
by the first rumour of war, has 
righted itself as if only caught in a 
passing squall, But the real tempest 
is coming. 
Happily our statesmen cannot be 
taken this time unprepared. The 
storm has long being brewing; and 
though the first gust may have over- 
taken us unexpectedly, we have had 
fair warning for years and must now 
prepare to face it. 
Meanwhile there is a few months’ 
breathing time—for during the heat 


of summer no hostilities can be en- 
gaged in on our part. Now is the 
moment, therefore, to see to our 
lading, that we have no dead weight 
on board, and to trim the ship before 
the wind is again whistling around 
us. 
We will not waste time in proving 
that the right as well as the might 
is on our side in the present dis- 
pute with the people of Canton. But 
in proportion as our quarrel is just 
are we bound to see that no elements 
of injustice are mixed up with it. 
The ship may be ever so trim, but she 
must lighten her hold of lumber if 
she would ride out the storm. Could 
we throw overboard the whole opium 
traffic during the next few months, 
we might safely bid the storm of war 
do its worst to our trade on the 
coast of China. 

Twice is he armed that has his 
= just. In proportion, there- 
ore, as we had most right on our 
side should we see whether we have 
any wrong. For a little wrong done 
by a Christian state in the scales of 
Eternal Justice must outweigh a great 
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wrong done by a heathen state. We 
have might on’ our side; have we also 
the same preponderance of right? 
The answer to this question is the 
subject of our present enquiry. The 
words of the prophet, “If thou shalt 
draw out the precious from the vile 
then shall thou be as my mouth,” 
remind us that evil is not absolute 
but relative to the agent, and that a 
little evil does not lose its virus be- 
cause held in a solution of much 

Laudanum is a compound of 
spirit and opium—proof spirit min- 
gled with opium in the proportion of 
nineteen to one—and yet that one 
part of opium acts as powerfully 
when dissolved in nineteen times its 
own bulk of spirit as if taken pure. 
So it is with moral evil, and there- 
fore the wrong done by us in the 
opium trade, though diluted in ever 
so much philanthropy, medical and 
missionary, is none the less a deadly 
poison. As our druggists temper 
opium with spirit and call the com- 
Pa laudanum,so we temper opium 
yalls with bales of Bibles and call it 
free trade. The drug in both cases is 
held in solution with much that is 
innocent, but it is a potent poison 
still. 

Comparisons are odious; most of 
all between rival systems of wicked- 
ness. But comparing the opium with 
the slave trade we are inclined to 
hate the former most. The slave 
trade was plain manslaughter—but 
the opium trade is manslaughter and 
suicide in one. The guilt of the one 
lay heavy on the conscience of a few, 
the guilt of the other is diluted as it 
passes through the many channels of 
trade. It has the poison of sin with- 
outits purulence,andsomen breathe its 
gains without knowing what they 
inhale. From the poor ryot who 
grows it to the merchant who takes it 
in exchange for tea and silk, none 
stop to ask why this trade in poison 

eson. Whenever the question is 
asked the dealer’s reply always is, “It 
is only one of many drams and poi- 
sons, to trade in which is not so 
severely censured in Europe—shall 
we keep all our conscience for Asia?” 

This excuse for opium is put for- 
ward by Mr. Meadows in his late 
book on China :— 


Smokin a little opium daily is like 
taking a pint or two of ale or a few 
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glasses of wine daily. Smoking more 
opium is like taking brandy as well as 
beer or wine, and a large allowance of 
these latter ; smoking very much opium 
is like excessive brandy or gin drinking 
leading to delirium tremens and prema- 
ture death. The opium smokers are like 
the alcohol drinkers, whether these latter 
drink the alcohol in beer or wine, or in 
brandy, rum or gin, The opium smoking- 
houses are like beer-houses and gin 
palaces ; the opium merchants like wine 
merchants and brandy, gin, and rum im- 
porters; and the opium producers like 
vine and hop growers, malsters, brewers, 
and distillers. ‘‘ After frequent considera- 
tion,” he says, “during thirteen years, 
the last two spent at home, I can only 
say that although the substances are diffe- 
rent, as to the morality of producing, sell- 
ing, and consuming them, I can see no 
difference at all.” 


We have only to remark in reply 
to all this, that the opium trade is 
evil not in spite of these excuses but 
because of them. 

It must be a very bad cause which 
can look so very plausible. We like 
it the less because it can be likened to 
English drunkenness—to remind us 
of our home sins should not make us 
less lenient to our sins in China, but 
the contrary. 

The history of the opium trade 
with China is soon told. It is not 
some ancient antediluvian sin, de- 
scending like the sin of Noah from 
father to son, and beginning with the 
first beginnings of evil ; it is not even 
some institution that we found in the 
East, and that we cannot abolish by 
enactment if we would, such as 
idolatry in India. The opium trade 
is a modern innovation in China. 
It is all our own. It did not exist till 
we began it; demand was scanty— 
we forced it up to the level of the 
supply. The Chinese resisted it ; we 
went to war with them. In every 
step we have been the rs. To 
a heathen ple stee in sensu- 
ality and offering a reward for a new 
sin, we have brought the desired 
indulgence. 

China is the oldest civilized nation. 
Many of its vices have the sanction 
of time to recommend them, but this 
is little more than fifty years old. 
Many were the spontaneous growth 
of the heathen heart in China, but 
this is the temptation of foreigners 
and Christians. The Chinese wanted 
but this to confirm their prejudices 
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against the outer. barbarians, and 
a the door which would have 
ned of itself to commerce and 
C ristianity is almost closed by our 
injurious policy. The history of our 
trade with China is soon told. 
In Keenlung’s reign, which began 
in 1736 and ended in 1796, opium 
was inserted in the tariff of Canton 
as a medicine, subject to a duty of 
three taels per hundred catties. As 
soon as his successor Kea Ling 
mounted the throne, opium smoking 
was declared to be an offence punish- 
able by the pillory and the bamboo. 
In the fourth year of his reign (1799) 
the sale was interdicted, and the 
punishment increased ually to 
transportation and death by stran- 
gling. All this, however, was of no 
eral the taste for opium spread in 

spite of the penalties ; and in a later 
memorial a governor of Canton says, 
“What was at firstacommonarticle of 
no esteem in the market, either for 
smoking or eating, and also of a mo- 
derate price, has, with the increase in 
the severity of "the regulations, in- 
creased in demand, and been clan- 
destinely and largely imported annu- 
ally, draining away from the resources 
of the inner land while it has done 
nothing to enrich it.” 

During the first forty years of this 
century the conflict between English 
cupidity and Chinese obstinacy grew 
from bad to worse. In 1809, the 
Hong was required to security 
at no shi discharging er cargo at 

a ad opium on board. This 

begs was erpicraatns. from time to time, 
but always evaded by the corruption 
of the local officers. At last, in 1822, 
the bribery of the Chinese authori- 
ties was brought to light in so public 
a manner that some decided step 
became nec . The opium ships 
were compelled to abandon their an- 
chorage at Macao and Whampoa, and 
to proceed to Lintin, an island in the 
. cae waters,” about twenty miles 
from the coast. The trade was now 
openly carried on with the conni- 
.vance of the governor of the pro- 
vince ; the custom-house authorities 
issued regular licenses; the revenue 
cutters were sent to load the pro- 
hibited merchandize ; and the viceroy 
of the province himself had four of 
his own boats engaged in the traffic, 
with his flag flying. 

In the year 1834 the Chinese mo- 
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nopoly of the East India Company 
expired at the good old age of two 
hundred years, and trade with China 
became free to adventurers of all 
kinds. The result was obvious; an 
immense extension of the unlawful 
commerce in opium. The opium 
trade was no longer confined to Lin- 
tin, where appearances at least were 
kept up, and where it could be kept 
within bounds. In the hands of free 
merchants it soon spread along the 
east coast and even intruded within 
the Canton river itself. The rapidity 
of its increase became every day more 
alarming. While up to the 3lst 
March, 1832, the average annual im- 
portation had been 23,670 chests ; in 
1836 it was 27,111 chests; and in 
1840, when war was declared, it ex- 
ceeded 40,000. The drain of silver 
to pay for this opium became now a’ 
subject of alarm to the Emperor. 
Half a million sterling of silver was 
exported annually to pay for it alone. 
The silver mines in the interior had 
become less productive and were 
nearly exhausted—should the drain 
of specie continue national bank- 
ruptcy must ensue. 

n this crisis several expedients 
were proposed to the Emperor—one 
was to legalize the trade. After full 
and mature deliberation, extending 
over upwards of a year, the nearly 
unanimous decision of the Emperor 
and his advisers was, that on account 
of the injuries it inflicted on the 
e the a traffic should not be 

alized. e Emperor avowedly 
oma on aan principles. It has 
long been a maxim of government in 
China that what is demoralizing 
should never be tolerated by a wise 
ruler. To our western ideas private 
vices have long been considered al- 
most public virtues—at least the state 
does not attempt to enforce morality 
by direct legislation. But the patri- 
archal is the only form of government 
understood in China. The Eldest Son 
of Heaven, the Emperor, is the father 
of a great family, and thedress, beha- 
viour, and belief of every subject in 
the empire are as much under state 
regulation in China as under domes- 
tic in Europe. This will account for 
the pertinacity of the Chinese autho- 
ries in resisting our repeated ap 
tions to legalize the traffic. Dr. Mor. 
rison,who knew the Chinese character 
better than any other European of 
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his day, announced this long before 
the opium war :—“ I know,” he says, 
“that they glory in the superiority 
in this principle of their own govern- 
ment, and scorn the Christian go- 
vernments that tolerate such vices, 
and convert them into a source of 
pecuniary advantage or public re- 
venue.” 

Judged by our western ideas, it 
must have been no ordinary act of 
virtue in the Emperor to reject a 
revenue of seven or eight millions of 
dollars. Had the Emperor consented 
to impose only a duty of twenty-five 
per cent—a very moderate tax, it 
must be allowed, on an article of 
luxury—he could have easily filled 
his treasury. Our cruisers would 
have willingly paid it; and a war so 
costly and humiliating to China 
might have been at once averted. 

The opium war was the result of 
the continued refusal of the Emperor 
to leglise this traffic. What we 
thought obstinacy, the Chinese thought 
to be virtue, and who can say that 
the Christian state was right and the 
heathen wrong? Judged in the mildest 
way, the policy of our authorities was 
as heartless and unfeeling as that of 
the chief priests to Judas. ‘What is 
that tous? See thou to that.” When 
the Chinese requested to know why 
we (the British) would mot act fairly 
to the Chinese by prohibiting the 
cultivation of the poppy in our do- 
minions, the British envoy, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, replied, “ Your 
peeple must become more virtuous, 
your officers incorruptible, and then 
you can stop the opium coming into 
your borders. Other ple will 

ring it to you if we should stop the 
cultivation of the poppy.” In con- 
conclusion the envoy added, “ You 
cannot do better than legalize it.” 

The noble declaration of the late 
Emperor, made in 1844, has been 
persisted in, in spite of war on the 
coast and insurrection in the 
island. 


“Tt is true I cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of the flowing poison; gain-seek- 
ing and corrupt men will for profit and 
sensuality defeat my wishes ; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a revenue from 
the vice and misery of my people.” 


The matter is now very seldom re- 
ferred to in the Peking Gazette. It 
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was proposed to the young Emperor 


Hienping in 1853, when he was in- 
volved in great financial embarrass- 
ments, that he should assist his re- 
venue by legalizing the trade in 
opium, it being represented to him 
that the revenue therefrom would be 
about £1,200,000 sterling. Butafter 
several months’ deliberation the Em- 
peror announced his intention to 
continue the policy of his revered an- 
cestors. Thus have three emperors 
in succession persevered in views of 
moral rectitude amid so many diffi- 
culties and so many allurements to 
induce the adoption of an opposite 
policy. 

The evil of the opium trade falls 
under two heads ; its cultivation is a 
wrong done in India—its sale a 
wrong to China; the one is a mono- 
poly, the other a contraband; to 
produce it a whole code of petty 
vexatious laws is enacted in India, to 
sell it, almost as many laws are 
broken in China. It is grown under re- 
strictions of which even a protectionist 
would be ashamed ; it is offered for 
sale on trade principles which even 
the Manchester league must abhor. 

Such inconsistency between the 
policy of our authorities in India and 
on the coast of China recoils upon it- 
self. They have put themselves in a 
dilemma and must choose their horn, 
Either monopoly and restriction are 
right in India, and therefore in 
China; or, contrarywise, free trade 
is right on the coast of China, and 
therefore the growth of opium in 
India should be free. 

Now, as our authorities in China 
have insisted on the right of free 
trade, we are prepared to concede it 
to them. Granted, then, thatit is law- 
ful for us to drug the Chinese if they 
are willing to buy; granted that the 
immorality of opium smoking is their 
affair, not ours, and that as free 
traders we say, ‘‘ What is that to us? 
See thou to that”—it follows that it 
cannot be right to make the growth 
of opium a government monopoly, 
and to forbid to some what we force 
upon others ; to keep down the sup- 
ply with one code of laws and to 


oo up the demand with another. 

It is on this inconsistency that we 
take our stand : while the trade can 
be attacked on both sides, both as a 


monopoly and a contraband, we 
choose our attack on the former. 
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Asa contraband trade it is just pos- 
sible to put forward the excuse 
of Sir Henry Pottinger, that the 
fault is with Chinese officials, not our 
cruisers; we oe the drug, asking 
no question to what use it is put. 
True, our simplicity is about on a par 
with that of the chymist who sells an 
ounce of arsenic to an ill-looking fel- 
low who is known to beat his wife, 
and who is member withal of a bury- 
ing club. His house is plagued with 
rats, and so the man of scruples and 
drams weighs the poison, and label- 
ling it, quiets his conscience with the 
reflection, ‘ that if neighbours choose 
to quarrel it is no affair of his.” We 
sive the opium merchant the full 
Benefit of the doubt. True, that 
75,000 chests, each containing 133 lbs, 
of opium, are smuggled into China 
annually, which is at the rate of 17 
grains a day to each of three mil- 
lions of people. But what of that? 
It may be medicinally ordered ; and 
if not, what is that to us? The peo- 
ple of China must learn self-restraint; 
we cannot afford to, teach them ; we 
come to buy and sell, not to preach. 
We are quite as ready to deal in 
Bibles if you give us the order. We 
are your customers for tea, and you 
in return are our customers for 
opium—the only difference of the 
two d is, that the one cheers 
and not inebriates; the other inebri- 
ates and not cheers. 

Now, as free-trade is in favour 
PeRTE DOR we will not were, our 
cause appearing to give up free- 
trade for bebanit . We will admit 
the truth of Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
plea, that if we do not bring opium to 
China others will. As a nation, we 
repudiate all connection with opium 
smuggling. But what of our opium 
monopoly in India? Ifnot guilty in 
China, then we are doubly guilty in 
India. The same laws of. free-trade 
which acquit us on one count condemn 
us on the other. 

Let us agitate, in the first instance, 
for the eA PRR of the opium mo- 
nopoly in India, and the contraband 
trade in China will soon fall off. If 
persevered in, however, we are no 
longer guilty, as now, of a national 
sin, 

The state of the case in India is 
this :—The poppy, as is well known, 
is a delicate plant, which not only 
requires the richest soil, but is subject, 
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moreover, to many casualties. Carried 
on on the principles of ordinary farm- 
ing, the cultivation of opium would 
rove unremunerative; it can be 
rought into the market in sufficient 
quantities for smoking only under a 
system of bounties. The following 
statement we abridge from General 
Alexander’s pamphlet on the sub- 
ject :— 
’ First in the train of evils is this, 
that the ryot or farmer in the opium 
districts of Patna and Benares is com- 
paws to give up the finest portions of 
is lands for the production of the 
poppy. True, that the Honourable 
Company pay fairly for the lands and 
labour thus wrestedfromtheryot; but 
the amount paid by the Government 
seldom finds its way to its legitimate 
owner. It filters through the hands 
of numerous employés. The English 
agent-in-chief makes the requisite ad- 
vance or bounty to the gomastah, the 
gomastah to the suddor mattoo, the 
suddor mattoo to the village mattoo, 
and the village mattoo to the ryot. 
Scarcely twenty per cent. reaches the 
cultivator’s lands. 

Added to this is another evil; the 
unhappy t is constantly under 
the surveillance of the police, and that 
police as corrupt as Hindoo officials 
usually are. The privacy of the ryot’s 
abode, the sanctity of their females, 
are intruded upon by these harpies of 
government, The peasant is never 
clear of suspicion of secreting the 
opium for privatesale. Toassisttheim- 
agination, suppose that every cabin in 
Leinster was a small malt-house ; sup- 
pose every farmer forced to produce so 
much malt; suppose the duty raised 
fourfold and an army of guagers kept 
UP» every one of whose little fingers 
should be thicker than the loins of an 
Irish guager ; suppose all this in the 
moral atmosphere of. India, and it will 
assist us in conceiving some of the 
evils of the opium monopoly. 

Nor is this all ; when the opium is 
made and pressed, the evil only begins. 
There are transit duties now to be 
paid. We prefer to tell the rest in 
the words of an eye-witness :— 


The evils arising from the Government's 
trade in om to the people of Bengal, 
Behar, and Benares arise from the neces- 
sary protection against the smuggling of 
this article of monopoly, and the right of 
search given to the custom-house officers, 
who are placed in search-houses, or chokees, 
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at short distances along the bank of that 
main of Indian trade—the Ganges, 
and allow no native boat to pass, without 
bringing it to, for search. Before I pro- 
ceed further in this branch of the subject, 
I had better give some insight into the 
character of the natives employed in these 
search-houses. They consist of peons (pay, 
ten shillings per month), ameens (twenty- 
four), and writers (fourteen). The writer 
is generally the more respectable personage 
of the three; he has charge of the rest ; 
his pay is seven rupees per month ; his 
qualification is a knowledge of the Persian 
language. He finds his own stationary, 
which costs him two rupees per month, 
leaving five rupees for himself. He has 
to give security for good behaviour to the 
amount of five hundred rupees (£50). The 
five rupees which remain of this salary are 
not sufficient to provide him with food. 
Yet these men generally live expensively 
(that is to say, for natives), and sve 
money. Were there nothing beyond the 
authorized emoluments of the situation 
above mentioned, it is obvious that it 
would be impossible to get any one to 
accept such places. Yet large sums are 
paid, as bribes, to those who are supposed 
to have power with the European collector, 
in order to procure them. The natural 
consequence is, that feelings of honesty 
and morality are thrown aside, as incom- 
patible with employés in the customs. In 
other departments, in judicial offices, in the 
revenue, and even in the police, honest 
native officers have been found, notwith- 
standing the British Indian system (which 
seems as if it were devised with the view 
of offering temptation to natives in au- 
thority to be dishonest) ; but, in the customs, 
I never met with an honest native. Those 
who are employed enter it with the sole 
intention of doing the best they can for 
themselves. Therefore, the bribery and 
perjury, apparent and acknowledged in 
system, is most lamentable. 

I have already said, that the right of 
search is intrusted to characters such as I 
have described, Therefore, all goods pass- 
ing the main artery of India—the Ganges 
—are exposed to it. Now this right is 
not in any way used to protect the Govern- 
ment ; it is held out by the custom-house 
officers, as &@ means of extorting bribes. 
This tax upon goods is made in every 
search-house established along the line they 
have to travel. Nor are merchant boats 
alone subjected to these extortions. They 
fall heavily upon mere travellers—espe- 
cially pilgrims, and those who travel with 
their families. The latter usually have a 
separate apartment for their wives, sisters, 
and other females, which the officers 
threaten to enter, under the pretext of 
= ing that opium is concealed there ; 

we know that a respectable Hindoo 
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would sacrifice all he had in the world 
rather than expose his wives to insult 
from these miscreant searchers. 

The same system of extortion exists 
upon goods and persons conveyed by land, 
whenever they come within the limits of 
inland custom-houses. 


The revenue we thus raise from 
opium is a most important item in our 
Indian budget. It has now risen to 
a sum of upwards of five millions, 
and is too serious a source of income 
to be lightly disposed of. We are not 
blind to the difficulties which surround 
the subject. We have engagements 
to fulfil, and, therefore, cannot dis- 
pense with the revenue ; and itis not 
easy to say where a substitute for this 
source of revenue could be found. 
In a country with little capital, and 
among a —— of primitive tastes, 
there are few things the tax-gatherer 
can lay hold of. We might almost 
reverse Sidney Smith’s description of 
the Englishman, and apply it to the 
Hindoo. He is born in an untaxable 
hut, without windows or hearth to lay 
an assessment on; he is fed with an 
untaxable spoon, and runs about till 
five years old, a little untaxable Bare- 
bones. When grown to manhood it 
is still the same ; the rice that heeats 
and the calico with which he covers 
his nakedness are both untaxable. 
He uses no patent medicine ; he lives 
duty free and he dies duty free ; and, 
were there not two or three indul- 
gences added to this scanty stock of 
necessaries, he would escapealtogether. 
His pinch of salt, or a pipe of opium, 
or bhang, are the little superfluities out 
of which a stoppage can be made. 

The opium monopoly is then an im- 
— source of revenue, and the 

nanciers of India donot demand too 
much if they require us to point out 
some equivalent for the certain loss 
of revenue on abandoning this mo- 


“2. 
the firs a ee a lawful agricul- 


ture might take the place of an un- 
lawful, over 100,000 of the most 

roductiveacres on the earth’s surface. 

he produce in cotton, indigo, orsugar 
would, after deducting the cost of 
inspection, outvalue the produce of 
the same acreagein poppy. Asit now 
is, some of the richest land in the 
world is as absolutely waste for all 
the useful purposes of life as if a 
plough had never scratched itssurface. 
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Tn India we have both land and labour 
in abundance for the cultivation of cot- 
ton; all that is wanted is an Order in 
Council to turn poppy planters into 
cotton planters—thesystem of bounties 
and advances already exists. If com- 
pulsion is n to turn men to 
new pursuits, it is already in force. 
The ryot is compelled to grow the 
pop y, and, therefore, could feel it no 
ardship to grow the cotton instead. 
The profit would not be so great. 
There would be a falling off in the 
revenue, it is admitted, but the cost 
of overseers would also be reduced. 
As it now is in the opium districts, 
there are almost as many taskmasters 
as bondsmen. ll this army of peons, 
ameers, writers, mattoos and sudder 
mattoos, gomastahs, and European 
nts, are maintained directly or in- 
Soar by the state. If their pay 
is small their perquisites are large, 
and their pilfer and plunder, larger 
still; and this in the long run comes 
from the state purse, so that, could a 
balance sheet drawn up of the 
cost of the opium monopoly, it would 
be seen that the gain and loss nearly 
balance each other, and that the clear 
surplus was very small indeed. We 
have no figures to bring forward in 
proof of this—indeed it would be im- 
possible to do so, The financier can 
only balance his incomings with his 
outgoings. The political philosopher 
can a step further, and take in 
fraud and falsehood, laziness and op- 
pression, as items of a ruinous account 
which would swell the Government 
expenditure on the opium monopoly 
almost to a par with its receipts. 

In the next place, a compensation 
for the loss on the revenue from opium 
would arise from a home source, As 
it now stands, we take from the 
Chinese tea, and other produce of the 
value of nine millions sterling; for 
this we pay in legal merchandise about 
two and a quarter millions, and there 
remains a balance to be settled by us 
of six millions and three quarters. 
Now, as it is out of the course of 
trade that we should pay for three- 
fourths of our imports from China in 
silver (such a drain of specie from 
Europe to China would soon exhaust 
itself), it only remains that we should 
settle a balance of six millions and 
upwards with goods, raw or manu- 
factured. Asitis, we pay for their tea 
with opium, and so the balance is 
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settled, but in a way as ruinous to us 
as to the Chinese. British manufac- 
tured goods to the value of nearly 
seven millions sterling are kept out 
of China by 75,000 opium chests 
which forestall us in the market there, 
and exhaust the purchasing powers 
of the Chinese. The opium merchant 
does the same injury to the fair trader 
in Manchester and Sheffield goods, as 
the jew-pedlars and publicans who 
station themselves opposite the pay 
office of some dock, mill and mine, and 
strip the workman of his week’s 
wages before he has time to lay it out 
lawfully with the baker, grocer, or 
chandler. Did our authorities look 
on the opium monopoly not as a 
question of Indian revenue only, but 
of imperial, they would see that eve 

cargo of opium that sails out of Cal- 
cutta is so many cargoes less of cotton 
and hardware out of Liverpool. In 
poisoning the Chinese we are starving 
our own people to the value of nearly 
seven millions annually. The pro- 
ducing power of England is kept 
under to that extent by the same 
policy which destroys the producing 


power of China, dries up the sources 


of wealth there, and which sooner or 
later must lead to national bankruptcy 
and a stoppage of trade altogether. 

In conclusion, we have to repeat 
the old truth, now almost a truism, 
that honesty is the best policy. “This 
truth,” as Coleridge once said, “ may 
seem so true as to have lost all the 
power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in 
the dormitory of the soul beside the 
most ancient and exploded errors.” 
Let us rub off the rust and show the 
bright metal of truth underneath. 
Honesty is the best policy, but he who 
is honest only from policy is never 
truly honest. The prudential, the 
moral, and the spiritual are always 
so related, that to be prudent we must 
be moral, and to be moral we must be 
spiritual ; our springs of action, that is, 
must be higher than the actions them- 
selves. The highest spring of all is the 
disinterested fear and love of God ; 
when this is felt as a living power, 
all things are possible. 

Now, the laws of trade are pru- 
dential ; the laws of states should be 
moral; and of the Christian church 
spiritual. The opium question is con- 
tained under all these three; it isa 
trade question, a state question, anda 
religious question, But we must 
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begin with the last and highest. The 
spiritual man must be the first to see 
its immorality, and the moral man its 
inexpedience. The Christian church 
must then begin the strife ; she must 
move the national conscience, and the 
national conscience will open the 
national purse. It was so with slavé 
emancipation. The movement began 
with Wilberforee and his friends—the 
“saints,” as they were nicknamed in 
the house. But saints fired at last the 
moral feeling of public men, and a 
Brougham thundered on the platform 
what the still small voice of prayer 
had whispered in the closet. At last 
the nation at large was fired; for 
behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth. 

So it is with the Society for Sup- 
pressing Opium Monopoly in India 
and Smuggling in China. It is now 
only alittle Christian brotherhood ; its 
president bears the well-known name 
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of Shaftesbury ; its committee are the 
secretaries of the leading missionary 
societies, and a few other names well 
known in religious societies, but little 
heard of in the bustling world of 
polities ; but it will not be so always. 
Spiritual men willarouse moralists and 
moralists financiers ; religion willteach 
honesty, and honesty will lead us on 
to true policy, until the opium mono- 
poly will be abandoned in India, and, 
perhaps, the traffic in China so put an 
end to. 

Petitions to Parliament are pre 
paring, and lie at the booksellers’ in 
our principal towns; and, as the 
election cries are now over, we will 
begin another, and request our readers 
to petition, petition, petition, till the 
stumbling block is taken out of the 
way of the Chinese, and the opium 
chest shall no longer cause our religion 
and our commerce to stink in the 
nostrils of the rulers of China. 
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Noontrpe—deep, dreamy summer 
noontide. We are sitting in a queer 
little room built out at the end of the 
house—a sort of after-thought in the 
fabric, that was stuck on long after 
the hands that had piled up the brick 
and mortar of the original dwelling 
had turned into their primal phos- 
oo and lime, and crumbled into 
at clay under the dissolvents of that 
great alchemyst, Death—a little 
square bulk, three sides windows, 
that just hangs on by a slight bond 
to the house, as if it were produced 
by a process of gemmation from the 
parent, and was ready at any mo- 
ment to be thrown off as an indepen- 
dent existence, and commence life on 
its own account as a summer-house or 
conservatory down in the grass-plat 
by the waterside. The river flows 
within a stone’s throw—dark brown 
beneath the shade of the wooded hill- 
side that rises steep beyond it to the 
eastward,a wall of trees. Hereand there 
the sun-light is dappling the stream 
with a yellow lustre, and the trout 
leap up with a bubble as the summer 
fly dips down to the margin. The 
still solitude is very pleasant after 
the city tumult—the coolness is 
doubly grateful after the white heat 





of the city flagways—no terrestrial 
thunders of drays, no simooms of 
street dust—no brayings of discor 
dant German brass-bands; but to 
make amends, the plashing beat of a 
mill-wheel comes melting into melody 
on the ear—a blackbird whistles from 
the deep shade of a clump of laurels 
—the halcyon shoots with lightning 
fleetness over the water, and a lark 
reels upwards toward heaven with a 
garrulous gush of devotion—intox- 
icated with a spiritual frensy, a true 
type of a religious enthusiast. What 
amass of green leaves surges up be- 
fore us, trembling on the tree spraya, 
here flinging off the light from their 
polished surfaces, as the sea-bird 
dashes the water from his wing, 
there swallowing up the sunbeam, anc 
carrying it away des » down into the 
heart of the woodland. 

What a mass of leaves lie beside 
us—white leaves—leaves that grow 
upon the mystic tree of knowledge, 
toilfully gathered, thoughtfully ar- 
ranged, and at last sent forth anx- 
icusly upon the world to fulfil their 
various destinies—to dispense their 
virtues, and their beauties, and their 
odors—to heal many a moral wound 
with medicinal power—to delight 
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with the charm of their coloring or 
their form—to refresh with their fra- 
grance, or again give out intellectual 
poison under the semblance of whole- 
some plants, to stupify the intellect 
or intoxicate the senses, alluring by 
their hue or their odor ; or—the fate 
of a dozen out of every score—to 
shrivel away and lose their lustre at 
the touch of the critic’s pen, or the 
blight of the critic’s breath; or 
worse still, to be huddled away un- 
noticed, and “lie in the hell” of 
books, the dark dens of publishers’ 
stock rooms, mouldering into dust ; 
awaiting that resurrection which 
shall give them to the tallow chandler 
and the green grocer at the literar 
estimate of three pence per pound. 
With these last we meddle not. We 
do not -arraign the Providence that 
has created creatures merely for the 
purpose, as it would seem to us, of 
giving them a capacity and a desire 
of destroying things that are useful 
to man; shall we arraign the Pro- 
vidence that endows some men with 
the pernicious propensity of wasting 
ink and defiling paper? Well, then, 
from which of the two former classes 
shall we make our choice to-day? 
The beauty of the material world out- 
side us disposes us to pleasant and 
kindly thoughts ; our gall is all gone, 
and so we put aside for a day of No- 
vember fog or an evening of winter’s 
blue devils the duty of executing 
judgment upon certain literary male- 
factors, and turn with all our heart 
to the more congenial and kindlier 
task of discussing some volumes that 
justly commend themselves to our 
favor. 

We will commence with Mr.Thorn- 
bury’s two last works. To open a 
volume of his is to us like looking on 
the face of an old friend. He is our 
fellow-labourer in this field, in which 
we have ourselves long wrought lov- 
ingly. The pages of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine have been from 
time to time adorned with his com- 
positions—ballads and songs of cava- 
dier and roundhead of more than 
ordinary merit—nervous, stirring, 
picturesque ; they may be placed be- 
side the best ballads of our own day ; 
there is a life and action about them 
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that is highly dramatic ; they have 
the charm of fine rhythm, poetic 
coloring and diction ; fervour, pathos, 
and humour, joined with a historical 
fidelity of portraiture that make 
them charming. We look with con- 
fidence—indeed we think we have 
some right to demand—that Mr. 
Thornbury will give them to the 
world in a collected form. So much 
we could not avoid saying passingly. 
Regarding him, however, as an old 
friend has both its advantages and 
disadvantages. If, on the one hand, 
we are disposed to look on him with 
a favorable prejudice, on the other 
we are sure to measure him by no 
low standard, and because we ex- 
pect good things from him, we shall 
be the less easily satisfied. Setting 
then the one feeling against the 
other, we believe we can approach 
the consideration of his writings with 
a judgment unaffected, because well 
balanced. If the fact of allowing 
some time to elapse since we read his 
“Shakspere’s England’* tend, as we 
believe it always does, to rectify the 
effect of first impressions, we trust it 
will dispose him to bear with us for 
not having noticed that work before 
this. For our own part, we think a 
book that has any real vitality in it 
can get very well through its first 
year without much help from the 
critic. Itisonly your feeble, rick- 
etty starveling that requires this sort 
of spoon-feeding, and then when the 
artificial sustenance is withdrawn it 
is sure to die. 

There is no age of England to 
which all Englishmen look back with 
greater pleasure and pride than they 
do to that of Elizabeth. "Twas an 
age of great progress politically, so- 
cially, intellectually—the Augustan 
era of great men—Bacon and Burleigh 
and Cecil and Raleigh, Spencer, 
Sydney, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and above all, William 
Shakspere. Then, too, it was an age in 
which romance blended with real life 
more thoroughly we believe than in 
any other period before or after- 
wards. The chivalry of the former 
reign yet held its ground, the tilt 
and the tourney had not yet alto- 
gether disappeared, the mask and the 


* Shakspere’s England, or Sketches of Social England in the reign of Elizabeth, by 


G. W. Thornbury, 2 vols. 
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revel were at the height of their 
splendor, and gallants were still trick- 
ed out in all the ruffling array of 
slashed doublet, embroidered cloak, 
Spanish rapier and feathered bonnet 
that were to be seen in the lady’s bow- 
er or the courtly gardens as erst in 
the days of the field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Then toothere were thethorough 
English habits—the baiting of bears 
in the gardens, bowling, cockfighting, 
fun at Bart’lemy fair—rows at city ta- 
verns—to say nothing of hawking 
and hunting. The glories of that age 
will never pass away from English 
memory. Shakspere and Scott have 

ven them deep into the national 
coast, and the hour that we shall 
commence to look back without pride 
to the days of good Queen Bess, the 
British heart shall have lost its man- 
liness and the glory shall have depart- 
ed from our house. 

Mr. Thornbury appears to us to be 
thoroughly imbued with the Eliza- 
bethan feeling ; he is full of downright 
English heartiness, and throws himself 
back lovingly into the 16th century. 
We think it was a particularly happy 
thought to illustrate that era of Eng- 
land in connection with Shakspere. 
In the works of the great poet he 
finds a text for everything upon 
which he can wish to treat, while in 
that treatment he furnishes an admir- 
able elucidation of the manners and 
customs of the times to which there is 
such constant allusions in the works 
of Shakspere. The author puts this 
view before us at the outset. 


We hope we do not claim too much for 
this book in trying to make it a sort of 
key to Shakspere, every page being indeed 
a comment on the manners and the people 
whom he paints. The records of his age 
are, we know, still existing, but torn in 
as many places as the body of Osiris was, 
and hidden in dark and dusty tracts and 
plays, known to few but the dustmen and 
scavengers of literature, men who grope 
in the sewers of the past, in hope of finding 
amongst the rubbish and the filth some 
stray ring or long-forgotten jewel. 

In every play of Shakspere there are a 
thousand allusions to manners unobserved 
by readers ignorant of the social history 
of his age. These manners are partially 
explained in millions of contradictory 
notes and prefaces, but nowhere in any 
collective or interesting shape. The noisy, 
punning, quarrelsome gallants he sketches 
were not abstractions, but portraits from 
his daily life; so were the mischieyous 
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pages, the witty servingwomen, the merry 
wives, and the fervent lovers. His Mac- 
beth and Lear, &c,, are indeed of no age; 
but such charaeters as Cassio and Gra- 
tiano, Sir Toby and Malvolio, can only be 
understood by comparing them with the 
originals whom the poet meant to ridicule 
or satirise. The pedant, the bully, the 
amoroso, the malcontent, the servingman, 
and the gaoler, of the sixteenth century, 
are all embalmed, like so many dried 
flowers, between his immortal and per- 
ennial pages. 


These volumes, then, as might be 
expected, consist of a series of histori- 
cal pen-pictures, embodying all the 
men and things of that age—a series 
such as to day the originators of the 
Art-Treasures exhibition at Manches- 
terare presenting to the eye by the aid 
of their pencils of the great masters, 
But the author’s portraitures have 
this great advantage, that, while they 
give us the figures and the forms in 
pose and coloring almost as vividly 
to the mind’s eye as the artist can 
present them to the bodily organ, they 
give us all these in action and move- 
ment, in speech and sentiment, living 
and breathing before us. 

Town life of course engrossed the 
larger number of these pictures; the 
streets of old London were like the 
slides of a magic lantern, ever present- 
ing some new pageant or procession or 
civic incident, so that the sight-seer 
and the idler could never fail to find 
something to minister to his amuse- 
ment. One day an alderman is to be 
married ; anotherthe Lord Mayor is to 
be inaugurated, and there will begreat 
doingsat Guildhall—then if you go to 
the Chepe you will hear a proclama- 
tion read there, and the quid nuncs 
and politicians will be busy with a 
vengeance, shaking their heads and 
prognosticating and finding faults 
with their rulers, and wishing that 
they themselves had the management 
of matters, just to shew the world how 
much better they could guide the na- 
tion. If you prefer heavenly consi- 
derations you can go to Paul’s Cross 
and hear good old Bishop Jewel 
preach a sermon; or again, one can 
stroll through the streets and watch 
thestrange,motley, picturesque groups 
that are ever shifting and passing 
by—serving men, es, watermen, 
soldiers, ants, merchants,and pren- 
tice boys—to say nothing of astrolo- 
gers and alchemists—of actors, bear- 
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wards, fencing masters, merry an- 
drews, falconers; and then the wo- 
men—gay wives of sober citizens, with 
their fair coy daughters, tricked out 
in all their finery ; and bona robas, 
flaunting it in rich dresses and bright 
colors ; or would you have a pull to 
Richmond, or Greenwich, or shoot 
London bridge, go down to the water 
stairs, where you will find the water- 
men in their boats waiting for fares. 
Take heed how you deal with them. 
They are a worse set of extortionists 
than modern cab-men, and ’twill be 
well if you get off with scurrilous lan- 
language, and do not lose your hat or 
cloak to boot. Let us, however, look 
atone or two of those pictures, such 
as the author just sketched them in 
outlines,to be filled in afterwards with 
all their details. 


A funeral train is passing to St. Andrew 
Undershaft : Sir Richard Watkins, knight 
and merchant tailor. There are funeral 
banners, torches, tapers, and ’scutcheons ; 
squires bearing coat-armour and pennons, 
servants in black gowns, and all the guild 
in their livery and hoods. Rest be to his 
ashes! He tailored well, and served God. 

Now it is the day for choosing sheriff, 
and the aldermen’s barges, gay with 
streamers, and noisy with trumpeters, are 
shooting London Bridge. The city waits 
are in red gowns ; the liveries wear their 
chains and velvet; the ladies are in 
crimson, The streets are full of gilt 
coaches. There are two giants an a 
pageant at Temple Bar, and much noisy 
discharging of guns and “ chambers,” and 
swaying clamour of bells. 

To-morrow there is a sad procession of 
ten felons up Holborn Hill towards 
Tyburn: one is a priest, and a cutpurse ; 
another the lame woman who stabbed 
“the proper young man” in Turn-again 
Lane. In the stocks there is a cheating 
fishmonger, wearing a chain of bad smelts. 
In the pillory, a Popish man is branded 
on the forehead for treasonable slander. 
On Wednesday a cut-purse is to be hung 
at the door of St. Paul’s. On Thursday, 
O’Neille, the wild Irishman, rides through 
the city to dine with the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. On Thursday too the pensioners 
muster in St. James’s Park. On Friday 
a band of ruffians threaten to break into 
Bridewell to release a prisoner. On 
Saturday the masters of fence fight before 
the Queen ; after which there is to be a 
tilt, and running at the ring. 


It is in scenes suchas these that the 
prototypes of Shakspere’s characters 
are found. The time-killer wiled away 
the hours at the fencing-school or the 
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cock-pit, playing at dice or primero, 
or lounging at the theatre. The rich 
and the poor each had their social 
meetings, for sociability was the pe- 
culiar feature of life in those Eliza- 
bethan days, and withal there 
mingled more of adventure, of dan- 
ger, of gallantry, then marks our 
own age, giving character and pi- 
quancy to every scene and furnishing 
the dramatist with all the material 
that produced Romeos and Mercutios, 
Gratianos and Benedicks, in abun- 
dance. The Prado of Shakspere’s Lon- 
don was old Saint Paul’s: there one 
was sure to findall the fashionables as 
wellas all the roués of the city, getting 
through that most formidable of all 
hours, the hour before dinner at the 
city ordinary, thatis to say, from 
eleven o’clock till noon. Then the 
middle aisle was crowded with peo- 
ple of allkinds and classes, taking their 
mid-day promenade. It was what in 
our owntimes the Prater is at Vienna, 
Rotten Row in Westminster, the 
Champs Elysees or Bois de Boulogne 
at Paris, or rather all of them to- 
gether. Let Mr. Thornbury describe 
the scene— 


Here paced the actor conning his part, 
side by side with the pennyless adventurer. 
Hither came the politician to talk news, 
and the intelligencer (spy) to listen at his 
back. The alchemyst, still reeking with 
the fumes of his elixir, repaired to Paul’s 
to get an appetite for his hasty meal, and 
the poor poet to muse over the dedication 
of his next poem. The Precisian and the 
young Seminary priest jostled in the crowd. 
Burleighs and Shallows, Varneys and 
Slenders, walked together, arm in arm. 
The beggarly projector and the poor 
soldier, the rich citizen and the master of 
fence, the courtier fresh perfumed from the 
levee, and the prodigal with the straws of 
his prison pallet still clinging to his sleeve, 
rambled about Paul's, staring at the ad- 
vertisements, laughing at the epitaphs, or 
skipping up and down the steps that led 
into the choir. 


This forms but a small portion 
of the motley assemblage, but to 
one whose eye is familiar with the 
characters of the place, every per- 
son will be readily assigned to his 
proper class and grade by his exter- 
nal appearance. The courtier is at 
once discovered by the gold toothpick 
in his hat, his long caped cloak, enor- 
mous ruff, jewelled ear and silk stock- 
ings, the templar by his velvet cloak 
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of asad color, black underhose and 
beaver hat; but if he be a man of 
quality, you will see it by his gilt ra- 
pier and collar of rich Italian lace. 
Yonder old gentleman is unmistak- 
able—a country squire—his pumps 
of last century cut and fashion, his 
er stockings and rusty hilted 
neavy sword betray him; while the 
country sheriff is attended by half a 
dozen serving men, wearing their 
master’s arms emblasoned in silver on 
their sleeves. 


Round one pillar stand the servingmen 
who are waiting to be hired, very lean, 
hungry, out-at-elbow fellows, discussing 
Drake's capture of the Cacafogo brimming 
with silver, or the last news from the Low 
Countries, while one Pistol amongst them 
vapours of the dozen Turks he slew at 
Buda with the “ poor notched Toledo” he 
wants to sell. Amongst them are swind- 
ling Malvolios, and _ coney-catching 
Grumios, cheating trencher-scrapers, and 
sly, oily grooms tapping their legs with 
holly wands. Not far from them is the 
tomb of one of Edward ITII.’s paladins, 
now mistakenly called ‘‘ Duke Humphrey's 
Tomb,” and which is the very altar and 
central shrine of the whole walks. This 
is the Duke Humphrey with whom dinner- 
less men are jocosely said to dine. There’s 
one yonder picking his teeth who we could 
bet a thousand angels has not touched bit 
to-day, but he takes care never to be seen 
in Paul’s while the tavern dinners are 
toward, and if he can fix himself on a 
foolish or goodnatured friend. will revenge 
himself at supper for the want of breakfast. 
He walks affectedly on tip-toe, laughs as 
he looks at the tomb in pity of the poor 
guests of the dead Duke, and struts by 
with his gloved hand on his dagger-side. 


There are one or two other charac- 
ters which deserve mention, and our 
author has drawn them to the life. 


Here comes by musingly, with careless 
gait, a poor poet, clad in velvet and satin, 
somewhat greasy, and with boots a little 


out at the toe. By his frequent anxious 
glances over his shoulder, he seems to fear 
a bailiff. Behind him follows a player, 
dressed in a murrey cloth gown, faced 
down the front with grey rabbit skins, and 
his sleeves barred thick with lace. He 
holds up his robe to show his white taffeta 
hose and black silk stockings, a huge ruff 
surrounds his head, a glass brooch as big 
as the great seal fastens his small brimmed 
hat, and two boys in cloaks follow him, 
carrying his rapier and sword, His com- 
panion is a musician and the usher of a 
dancing-school ; he wears a suit of watchet 
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(blue) coloured taffety, witha cloak daubed 
with coloured lace. 

That stealthy-looking man is a runaway 
bankrupt just returned from Ireland ; he 
is suspiciously watching a gaping yeoman 
who has come to London to see the sights 
—Guildhall, the two Exchanges, the wax- 
works, Paul's, Charing Cross, the Boar at 
Billingsgate, the Fleet, and London 
Bridge. That fellow in greasy satin sleeves, 
and spectacles hanging in a copper case 
round his neck, is a (pawn) broker ; on his 
arm is his wife, who flutters her fan 
affectedly, and begs him to carry Pearl, 
the dog. Poor wretch ! it is every moment, 
“ Husband, pick up my glove,” ‘‘ Husband, 
carry my scarf ;” and this he calls a day’s 
pleasure. 

We pass by the descriptions of 
bearbaiting, cock-fighting, juggling, 
gaming, aud Bartholomew fair— 
they are all given with force and 
humour, and one feels as it were 
thrown into the very heart of these 
scenes so strange nd, exciting to us, 
sober-going moderns. The duello, its 
rules, and punctilios, its points of 
honour, and the various degrees of 
giving the lie are expounded with a 
minuteness that bring Touchstone to 
our recollection, and shew us by what 
wise philosophical laws that ancient 
and now exploded barbarism was re- 
gulated. If the consideration of these 
and of the deadly results that so fre- 
quently ensued, make one deplore 
that ingenious code of savagery, it 
may, at the same time, make us re- 
joice that a wiser spirit has in our 
own day taught that true honour is 
more sanely vindicated and ruttian 
violence more fitly checked by other 
restraints, than those that are to be 
found in a quick eye, a ready hand, 
and a practised rapier. 

Another feature of Elizabethan 
life, well dissected by Mr. Thornbury, 
zives us good reason to be thankful 
ct the change that time and the 
labours of great English philan- 
thropists have accomplished. We 
allude to prisoners and prison life. 
The details of these are familiar to all 
readers of the novels of the last cen- 
tury. Fielding and Smollet have 
conferred upon them a hateful im- 
mortality, and pilloried them to 
* fester in the infamy of years.” To 
fail in the payment of a sum of 
money is, thank heaven, no longer a 
crime to be expiated with a life-long 
imprisonment, and a moral and social 
degradation from which none escaped 
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with contamination, many sunk under 
never to rise again. If the humane 
spirit of our modern laws suffers 
many a gigantic thief to escape 
unscathed after he has plundered 
thousands— if felon bank-directors 
may now and then avail themselves 
of mitigated laws, to bear away to 
foreign lands the sustenance of 
widows and orphans numberless, let 
us thankfully remember that the un- 
successful and innocent trader is pro- 
tected and restored to society with- 
out a social brand upon his forehead 
or a blot on his honest fame. 

Let us pass from those scenes and 
things of the town, and take a glimpse 
at country life such as it was in the 
days of WillShakspere. Let us away 
to some of the fine old parks of 
“ Merrie England,” with its noble 
chase stocked with deer, its huge an- 
cestral oaks, umbrageous elms, vocal 
with venerable rooks ; its woods 
filled with game, its lordly mansion 
shooting skyward with many a pic- 
turesque gable. Who has not seen 
such a structure—they are still com- 
mon in the land, and our architects 
to-day are reproducing them—how 
quaintly the clock-tower rises into the 
air, how brightly the gilt vane glitters 
in the sunlight, that struggles in 
between the mullioned shafts of the 
oriel window. Then pass from the 
formal terrace, decorated with statues 
and fragrant with the odour of 
flowers—pass on to the mansion—look 
at the lozenged floor of the hall, and 
see the stag’s horns over the doors, 
the bugle and weapons of the 
chase hanging from the walls—walk 
leisurely along and survey the pic- 
tures on the panels—ladies still with 
oan mae x! are with peaked beard 
and ruffs. Ponder over all these 
mines and fountains of the poetry 
and the romance of the past, and 
what treasures may you dig up— 
what draughts may you draw there- 
from. Repeople the lonely chambers 
with the wits and warriors, the 
stately matrons and the fair damsels 
—the great hall with its revels, the 
bower with its lovers, the chapel with 
its choir, the corridor with its ghost. 
Let the mort of the horn and the 
voice of the huntsman come in upon 
you through the open casement—let 
the sound of the gittern and the 
plash of the fountain fall in dreamy 
melody upon your ear—and then you 
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will have before you in all its glory, 
and loveliness, and heartiness, an 
old English mansion and old English 
manners. We do not wonder that 
such a theme as this should have 
made Mr. Thornbury eloquent. His 
descriptions are admirable in this de- 
partment—pictures with a fine finish 
and a rich mellow colouring that 
show they were wrought by a loving 
hand, and a well instructed genius, 
and a warm heart. We would gladly 
linger with him over Kenilworth, 
None Such, and Hampton Court, but 
we should exhaust our space. 

Hunting and hawking, the favourite 
rural sports of England, occupy some 
well written chapters. Elizabeth loved 
hunting ;’twas a bold adventurous 
sport, such as must have well suited 
her active and vigorous spirit. She 
was a good shot with the cross-bow, 
and slew deer to no end, as Prince 
Albert now bags grouse or partridge. 
It must have been a gay sight to see 
her at Enfield—when twelve ladies 
in white satin ambled out upon their 
palfries, attended by twenty yeomen 
in green to hunt the hart, and were 
met in the chase by eighty archers in 
scarlet coats and yellow caps, and 
bearing gilt bows, who presented her 
with a silver arrow, winged with 
a peacock’s plume, and prayed her 
to cut % deer’s throat with her own 
maidenly hand. Those who have 
looked into Turberville or other old 
works on venery will, perhaps, not 
find much new in Mr, Thornbury’s 
chapters on hunting and hawking. 
He has, however, selected the infor- 
mation which he has taken from 
various sources, and presented in a 
condensed and Gereeaie shape. The 
lover of the sport may accompany 
him through the whole subject; he 
may sally out with him in the early 
morning from the kennel to track the 
heart, and come in with him at the 
death till he holds the deer at bay and 
cuts his throat secwndum artem. Then 
came the breaking up of the deer, as 
it was called in hunting craft. 


The breaking up the dead deer was a 
ceremony of great importance: the hunts- 
men present at the fall blew the horn and 
whooped the dead mort to call the hounds 
and summon their companions: the chief 
hunter haying arrived, the dogs were 
allowed to tear at the buck for a moment, 
and were then coupled off till the reward 
came; green boughs were then cut, and 
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the stag laid — them with his four feet 
in the air, and the chief hunter kneeling 
down cut off the right fore foot, and pre- 
sented it to the king or the chief noble 
present ; next, drawing his hunting knife, 
the huntsman slit the dead animal from 
his throat to his belly, and, cutting off the 
hoofs, removed all the skin, leaving only 
the head, ears, and tail. Before this, a 
bowl of wine was called for, it being a 
wide-spread tradition among the lovers of 
venery, that if a forester broke up a deer 
before he had taken a draught of wine, 
the venison never kept long. 

In royal huntings a chafing dish was lit, 
and the choicest pieces at once carbonadoed 
for the king, and seasoned with wine and 
spices, the monarch rewarding the best 
huntsmen and hounds with his own hands. 


If hunting was the favourite amuse- 
ment of the ruder and bolder portion 
of the male sex, hawking had a greater 
claim for petits maitresand ladies’ men, 
for in this last the fairer part of 
humanity took a large share. Then 
as now it was only the Amazons and 
Diana Vernons who joined in the 
— and fatigues of the chase. 

irding, too, was a deep science ; to 
know the various species of hawks, 
to understand their treatment, dis- 
eases, and education, was a knowledge 
not to be fully learned in less than 
half a score of years at the least. The 
very slang of a professional falconer 
has in it something to command our 
respect. Here is a specimen of the 
jargon of the hawking field, leading 
not unfrequently to brawls and blood- 
letting between hot-headed country 
gentlemen, jealous of the reputation 
of their birds. 


“ Well cast off aloft, ah !—well flown,” 
says one, leaping in his saddle ; ‘‘now she 
has taken her at the souse, and strikes her 
down like a thunderclap.” 

** Now she hath seized the fowl,” says 
another, “and ’gins to plume her—rebeck 
her not—rather stand still and check her.” 

“Aye, but our merlin first plumed the 
fowl, and twice remewed her from the 
river, though her bells had not both one 
weight, one was a semitone above the 
other, it sounded too full, and spoiled her 
mounting.” 

“Mine, too,” says a third, “teized a 
fowl within her talons ; you saw her c'aws 
full of feathers, both her petty singles and 
her long singles; the terrial of her legs 
were stained with blood.” 
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“You lie, Doddypeck, your hawk’s but 
a kestril.” 

“Scurvy Patch, yon have bhaoiot dw 
hawk on your perch, or a goodanu’nkAl 
your kennel.” 

“All that love Singleton, draw;” “all 
that stand for Trevilian, lug out.” 


We could ramble on with our author 
through the whole of this pleasant 
work, entering intimately into the 
social life of the Elizabethan era, with 
which he has made himself thoroughly 
conversant. The task which he un- 
dertook in thus delineating a past age 
in all its minuter, though not less cha- 
racteristic features, which the histo- 
rian scarcely notices, and the drama- 
tist and novelist only partially pour- 
trays, is a difficult one : to have suc- 
ceeded so well is a high merit. 

If the volumes which we have just 
been considering could have failed to 
impress us with the belief that Mr. 
Thornbury is filled with all the in- 
stincts that make an artist, or, at all 
events, a high judge of art, his latest 
work,* which we now take up, would 
remove all doubt from our minds upon 
that score. Everybody now-a-day’s 
makes his tour over the continent of 
Europe. Fifty out of every hundred 
of these everybodies give us their va- 
cation rambles in print, from which 
we arrive at the conclusion that forty 
of these fifty are nobodies—absolute 
negatives of existence, so far as intel- 
lect, feeling, genius, or taste consti- 
tutes human existence. Mr. Thorn- 
bury does not come within this cate- 
gory. He has the two great qualifi- 
cations for travel, a strong, pure, 
healthy love of nature—nature in all 
its phases, animate and inanimate, 
wild and cultivated ; an eye for the 
beautiful, a heart for the grand, a 
keen perception of all the salient 
points of character, and all the lights 
and shadows and colors that give 
variety and piquancy alike to the 
landscape a to the man; and a 
love of art that enables him to appre- 
ciate and expatiate upon the great 
works of the great masters, without 
however wearying us with the mere 
slang of schools, or deluging us with 
a shower-bath of those cold techni- 
calities with which your mere men 
of the studio drown our senses and 


* Art and Nature at home and abroad, by George W. Thornbury, 2 vols. London: 
Hunt and Bleckstt, Great Marlboroug's-street, 1857. 
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chill our hearts. These volumes, 
then, are the jottings of somewhat 
extended tourings, including a tour, 
perhaps too much neglected now- 
a-days—the home tour. There is no 
great order in the book ; subjects are 
thrown together, not in the sequence 
of time or of travel, but rather as 
they arise in the mind casually—a 
succession of sketches or meditations 
upon men, and manners, and objects, 
as one might give them to his friends 
over his wine of a summer evening, 
in some old country-house, amongst 
his home-bred cousins to the third 
and fourth degree. But we think 
they are all the better of this. You 
can take the book up or put it down 
at any chapter. There is something 
for every one’s taste in its es—a 
diversity of subjects which have re- 
ceived diversity of treatment. If you 
are an artist, you may discuss the 
Dutch school at Amsterdam or Rot- 
terdam; Teniers, Rembrandt, Ge- 
rard Dow or Quentin Matsys, or a 
host of others; or you may turn 
into Leicester-square and gossip 
about Hogarth, and all his great 
contemporaries, Garrick, and John- 
son, and Goldsmith. If you are 
given to philosophizing, there are 
some shrewd remarks on the manners 
of other nations contrasted with 
those of our own, written in a liberal 
spirit, that does not hide our own 
faults nor the virtues of our neigh- 
bours; if you are romantic or 
pang why then you have just 
it on the very book for your taste; 
*tis full of poetry and romance, that 

etry that gives a sentiment and a 
oveliness to all common-place and 
homely things; that steeps even 
smoky, sooty, mechanical, money- 
getting London of to-day in an at- 
mosphere of poetry, just as the sun 
lights up its murky carbon clouds 
with hues that a purer ether could 
never produce ; or fills old English 
mansions with ghosts, and love and 
murder chronicles. Well, let us take 
here and there something from this 
pleasant book to justify our observa- 
We pass by a chapter on 
fountains imaginative enough for a 
poet’s pen to have written, and come 
to a chapter on indoor life and out- 
door life. Amongst many remarks, 
obvious enough to every one at all 
conversant with continental society, 
we find some points of contrast be- 
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tween ourselves and our various 
neighbours, well brought out. Eng- 
lish and French life, in their differ- 
ing aspects, is drawn with a few 
vigorous touches; and a sketch of 
life in Naples, in Rome, and in Flo- 
rence, and a comparison between 
their out-door social character and 
the in-door domesticity of English 
life, is summed up with a reflection 
that strikes us as both just and ori- 
ginal. 


Has it ever been observed how clearly 
the dominant order of a country is shown 
by the public institutions and buildings of 
a country? Enter a London church ; the 
body of it is divided into mahogany bins, 
richly-cushioned and well hassocked ; the 
church is the rich man’s church, the poor 
sit under windows and in corners. Ob- 
serve a monastery ; walk through its end- 
less chapels, lozenged with marbles, over- 
loaded with piles of carving and tons of 
gilding ; that is the priests’ home, and 
all is for their pride and comfort. Ob- 
serve London again, its houses jostling 
each other, no spaces even round its ca- 
thedral, its dense noisome alleys and its 
choked up river ; that is the city of trade. 
Observe Paris with its fountains and 
arches, its huge public gardens ? that is the 
city of the people of public spirit and na- 
tional vanity. Pride is rich, and content 
with private reality, vanity must have 
every building an altar to its own glory. 
Pride is the idol of London, vanity of 
Paris. Two or three Wellingtons, Sir 
Robert Peel, a king or two, a duke and a 
queen, are almost all that London can set 
against all the records of national glory 
that adorn the city of the Seine. 


In studying the works of the Fle- 
mish painters, Mr. Thornbury tells 
us that he did so from a point of 
view that appears to us to be novel 
and useful; he endeavoured to as- 
certain what they each thought of 
the age in which they lived; to find 
the records of their opinion upon the 
various subjects for reflection around 
them. In some respects the study 
does not appear a very profitable one. 
Speaking of the Dutch masters of the 
seventeenth century, he has to admit 
that he could not, after long exami- 
nation, find any record of the religion 
of the times, though Holland was 
then a hot-bed of religious sects. 
Neither can one find any impress or 
memorial of the patriotism of that 
era, note-worthy as it was, in their 
works. The Flemish painters were 
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not historical—in this respect they 
differ widely from the masters of 
Italy—they loved the sensuous and 
they painted it; the latter were filled 
with the sentimental, and they gave 
it forth to the world. One or two fea- 
tures, however, of the age they have 
immortalised. He who looks at their 
works will know at once that they 
lived in a picturesque age, “ a glass- 
emptying, pipe-loving time.” 


The first quality of these Dutch painters 
was patience ; the next, fidelity, They 
were almost the first men who thought of 
painting the life around them, leaving 
gods and goddesses to take care of them- 
selves, or to be cared for by workers of 
tapestry. They had noimagination ;they put 
together and refine and filter experiences, 
but they cannot invent. Their minute 
imitation they carried to the utmost pos- 
sible limit ; but they imitated generally 
only artificial things—the glimmers in a 
drinking-glass, or the waves of a reflection 
on a brass caldron. For leaves or tree- 
trunks they did not much care; they 
painted Steakie permanent things so- 
lidly and laboriously, but did not try for 
what we now try. 


The examination of the various 
masters of the Flemish school that 
follows, is at once sound, sensible, and 
thoroughly unaffected with craft-cant, 
and we commend its perusal to all 
those whose natural feelings of the 
true have not been yet vitiated by too 
much of art education. Elsewhere the 
author gives us his views of the Eng- 
lish school of painting. Most of the 
principal artists of our own times 
undergo his critical judgment, and 
we must say that he deals with 
some of the celebrities not very re- 
verently, nor altogether in iiion 
with their established positions in 
popularfavour. Sir Charles Eastlake 
receives some hard hits. Stanfield, 
though praised, ispronounced,wethink 
searce justly, as not sufficiently loving 
nature, or too much hurried to show 
his love. More correct is the judg- 
ment upon Millais, who, with all his 
arrogance and affectation, the faults of 
his school, is still filled with a true 
passionate conception and love of 
nature, 


He paints with clenched teeth, and his 
energy and self-will make themselves felt 
through the canvass. Composition and 
all the old he despises, so there is hope for 
him and his. He is a young mana, sv he 
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will grow, and if he grows he must be A. 
. e is never vulgar, never dull, but 
often shows an unconsciousness that he 
has, inaiming at the sublime, reached only 
the ludicrous. 


With one of Mr. Thornbury’s ten- 
dencies, Turner, as might be expected, 
is an especial favourite, and he is 
awarded high praise. A great magician 
of colour, seeing so much in the sky 
that he sometimes forgets the earth, 
dealing with tints and tones, but ig- 
noring humanity. 


He was a grand mannerist, of infinite 
knowledge and very God-like faculties, of 
brain most retentive, of apprehension most 
swift, of hand pliant, of touch sensitive. 
He was often dreamy, sometimes con- 
ventional, but always masculine and ear- 


nest. His nature was a great sponge-like 
nature. He was a silent brooder over 


Art and an incessant observer of Nature. 
A great man he was in Art, if ever there 
was a great man,—perhaps the keenest- 
eyed and finest-thoughted of landscape 
lovers, certainly the most poetical of land- 
scape painters. A sage with a child’s 
heart that could not grow old he must 
have been, in spite of his bluntness, his 
avarice, his oddities. He of all painters 
needed an exponent and a commentator, 
and he has found one. He was a poet, 
or he would not have had a poet’s com- 
mentator. 


He is not, however, blind to the 
faults of Turner, which, except in his 
moments of highest inspiration, are 
no doubt more or less to be found in 
his compositions. There is much 
truth in the criticism, however tartly 
expressed, that his Martello towersare 
Rhine castles, his shipping towns all 
Carthages, his figures are dead pup- 
pets, and his foregrounds are often 
slovenly. There are some art criti- 
cisms of Mr. Thornbury with which 
we are not disposed altogether to 
agree. We think Charles Landseer 
something far different from “a painter 
of stage properties;” we deny that 
Maclise is ever vulgar except in the 
sense that all painters who deal with 
the scenes of familiar life are vulgar; 
nor can we concede that he is a bad 
colorist. There is, however, some 
justness in the remark that “he has 
out one type of beauty; and that a 
bold-eyed Amazonian one,” while we 
yield a hearty assent to our author’s 
concluding observation, “he draws 
well and has a prodigious fancy, with 
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a bold and heroic spirit that gives all 
his mena frank, open-hearted, chival- 
rous character.” 

Mr. Thornbury gives us a good 
many sketches of character. We 
do not think this is his forte, 
though now and then he is sufficiently 
happy in his delineation, as in that of 
his “ Grandfather,” which though a 
mere outline, is touching and natural. 
The fault of most of the others is that 
they are somewhat extravagant. This 
fault pervades his lively chapter on 
“Men with Characters.” You see 
throughout a determination to make 
every one of them stand out from the 
canvass in exaggerated proportions 
and Sana colouring. Better 
are the sketches of his fellow-readers 
in the library at Rome: they are odd 
and extravagant, no doubt, but then it 
is in keeping with such characters that 
they should be so. Take the following 
as a picture that impresses you with 
the conviction that it is a genuine 
portrait :— 

But my dearest friend was Professor 
Scalarti, the commentator on Dante, who 
had a flight of rooms built up with books 
in the Via del Arcione—a very quiet, high 
street to the right of the Pincian. He 
was a dark man, with iron-grey, close-cut 
hair, and an austere monastic face, which 
had sudden clock-work movements, by 
which it changed in a moment from win- 
ter to spring, as sudden and as delightful 
as Norwegian thaws. He was a prodigy 
of learning and a pattern of humility ; 
and, to honour my English pride, would 
conclude all his eloquent dissertations on 
the ‘Inferno’ by some allusions to ‘ Il 
famoso Chowser,’ whom I scarcely recog- 
nized at first as my old friend Chaucer. 

How well I remember the dear old pe- 
dant’s love for his cat and his folio Dante, 
and I smile as I think of the faithful 
housekeeper, who treated him as an old 
child, who needed to be dragged from his 
books to dinner, required to be wrapped 
up before going out, called for and brought 
home, and finally to be treated with cof- 
fee, again dragged from his books, sent to 
bed, and comfortably tucked up. 


While upon the aabjeet of portraits 


let us notice an admirable one of Crom- 
well, in which ourauthor hasexhibited 
a graphic power that shows he is no 
mean artist in this line. Time has at 
length righted the great Protector ; 
the slanders and ribald lies of his po- 
litical enemies have all fallen away 
from around him, leaving his mighty 
intellectual and moral lineaments, if 
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not indeed without some taint or ob- 
liquity, yet pure and straight as we 
rarely see allotted tohumanity, Car- 
lyle has placed Cromwell on a pedestal 
from which we believe no hand will 
ever pluck him down, and others are 
daily strengthening the foundation on 
which that pedestal isbased. Amongst 
these last Mr. Thornbury may be 
ranked. The ablest as the longest 
essay in his book is devoted to this 
subject. It is lively, forcible, and 
just, and whileit violates not historical 
truth, it rectifies historical error and 
draws juster inferences from equivocal 
acts than party spirit and sectarian 
hatred have suffered heretofore to be 
done. How true and well put is the 
following point of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter, which of all others has been 
most continuously assailed. 


As a statesman, Cromwell's peculiar 
merit is his wide-hearted toleration—not 
that he embraced it in all the fullness of 
our own ideal—for when he was in Ire- 
land, he avowed his hatred for the mass, 
and for popery in general. But to all 
sects of Protestants he conceded everthing. 
He became the enemy of Presbyterianism 
because it was intolerant, He received 
Fox as a friend ; he evinced even pity for 
the madman Naylor, who believed himself 
an incarnation of the Messiah. His own 
family attended the service of the Church 
of England. He protected the Jews, and 
granted them privileges. In the face of 
all Puritan outcries, he defended the uni- 
versities from all injury, and avowed his 
admiration for them as institutions. He 
was never illegal but to put down greater 
illegality. He was neither cruel nor se- 
vere. He tried to rule by parliaments 
till they endangered the country by their 
disputes, and he never ceased to try their 
practicability. He was not afraid of their 
opposition to his own power ; for he prov- 
ed his own strength by destroying them. 
He could not dread parliaments as parlia- 
ments ; for he himself called them into 
existence, and continued to convoke them 
till the very day of his death. 


Cromwell’s hypocrisy and falsehood 
had become almost an established fact 
too strong to controvert, and yet now- 
a-days we may well pause before we 
convict him of either crime. Mr. 
Thornbury believes him guilty of 
neither, and pleads his claims to the 
opposite virtues. The passage is a 
good one, and we shall quote it. 


Cromwell seems untrue, precisely from 
his very truthfulness ; because he did not 
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from the outset aim at a crown, because 
he acted for each emergency, he seems con- 
tradictory ; but everywhere will his ruling 
motives be a hatred of anarchy and a love 
of toleration. I believe that could any 
great men have established order under 
any order of government, Cromwell, if un- 
assailed, would have sunk again into the 
country farmer ; without this he could not 
rest till death. He felt there was a work 
to do, he felt that he was the strongest to 
do it, there was no resource but recalling 
of the Stuarts. If we believe Cromwell, 
sincere, in supporting the first revolution, 
we must allow him right in upholding it. 
To have helped to undo what he had 
helped to do, would have been avowing 
that he had fought for a lie and not for 
a truth. The two current theories repect- 
ing Cromwellrival each other in absurdity. 
How could ambition be dormant till half 
a life was past, how could a life so har- 
monious be in the beginning sincere and 
in the end a mass of hypocrisy ? If he was 
sincere ever, he died sincere. He fought 
for what we now enjoy, for what Charles 
refused to surrender, bled for what James 
refused to give, and was driven into exile. 


We have in the commencement of 
this paper spoken of Mr. Thornbury 
asa writer of ballads. We do not 
wonder that one who is himself so 
happy in this department, should give 
free scope to his love of ballad poetry. 
There is a very clever review of the 
old ballad writing, especially of our 
land, in one of those volumes. The 
author, justly believing that ballads 
disclose the feeling of the age in which 
they were written, seeks to discover 
what the bards of the middle ages 
thought of nature. This is a copious 
field of investigation, and Geng not 
unexplored by many who have gone 
before him, something is still left for 
any sedulous follower to glean. In- 
deed the subject is inexhaustible, as 
it is one of the most captivating. It 
is a theme suited to every understand- 
ing, a language that every heart can 
appreciate. And we hold him to have 
done a good work in literature, who 
through the agency of ancient ballad 
or song gives one new illustration 
to some national feeling or popular 
superstition, to some point of history 
or some sentiment of humanity. Itis 
true there is not much, if any thing, 
new in this essay, but there is that 
which is always valuable and instruct- 
ive in the contemplation of old things 
from a point of view somewhat differ- 
ent from that in which former thinkers 
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have surveyed them ; and one is ever 
glad to accept the thoughts of a man 
of sagacity and taste even upon sub- 
jects which afford little room for 
originality or discovery. 

Near akin to this love of old ballad 
poetry is the love of old-world life, 
the romance of times gone by, its 
chivalry and lordly simplicity, its 
grand natural features, whether in 
man or the things of men. Now this 
is we think Mr. Thornbury’s master 

assion. He is atrue medizvalist ; 
1e loves everything old, and, as is al- 
ways the case, he is most successful 
when occupied in describing that which 
he best loves. We have had occasion 
to notice this already, when dealing 
with his Shakspere’ s England. Theold 
feeling breaks out in the work now 
before us, aud finds expression in a 
fine piece of descriptive writing, a 
picture of Stoke Deveril, its church 
and manor-house. Thisis really exe- 
cuted by the hand of a master ; light 
and shade, breadth and colour, with a 
foreground which for minuteness of 
detail and fidelity to nature, is worthy 
of a disciple of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. Can anything be more vivid 
than this sketch? Who has not seen 
such an old avenue and felt the truth 
of a picture so few could paint? 


The old avenue, what a thing that was ! 
More elms than all the Deverels that ever 
had been ; yet every here and there one 
sapped out by wind or lightning, and all 
above leafy-waved and many-storied Para- 
dises of green and gold diaphanous lights, 
many-graded, many-splendoured—of inter- 
mingling and varied intensities—of con- 
trasting depths of colour—of darkness of 
light—full to overflowing, and brimming 
over with night shadows, running down 
with emerald vapour and sunlight. And 
amid all this, like crossed swords, through 
the tapestry of a sacked fairy palace, 
clashed the cross-boughs, strong, vigorous 
and impetuous, beautiful blending of 
beauty and strength, of the transitory and 
the eternal ; and, above, the million leaves 
were tossed up like green banners blown 
out into piles, at once trophies and 
triumphs. 

And on yellow sand-roads below there 
lay a mile of sun stripes and leafy sha- 
dows—a waver, a glimmer, and a glory 
perpetually changing—day chasing night, 
and night hounding day—dark frowning 
at light, and light smiling at dark ; now 
a hot pursuit of racing quick-winged sun- 
beams, and cowering ghostly shadows— 
now a green gloom, like a transparent pall 
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to be reft and burst by the sudden resur- 
rection of the sleeping light. 


We hold this to be as good in its 
kind as anything we have read for 
orf along day. It is at once na- 
tural and yet highly artistic, that 
highest of all developments of Art 
which proves her to be the ministrant 
and exponent of nature. Let us now 
give a e in which the artistic 
predominates, and the fanciful usurps 
the place of the natural. If it 
somewhat long, we have two matters 
to plead in extenuation ; first, we could 
not find it in our heart to abridge it, 
and next we were the less solicitous to 
do so, seeing that we mean to conclude 
our extracts with it. 


My artist mind, too, sketched other de- 
lights, for, as a boy, the religious aspect 
of such a church never struck me. There 
were soft surfaces of m shadows cast 
upon white walls, and coloured flickers of 
radiance from the west window, that 
wandered round the pews, as if they were 
divisions on a dial’s face. I knew, as well 
as I knew myjown name, thafthe old butler’s 
bald head, being quartered heraldically 
with gules and azure, was a sign that it 
was near noon, and approaching the sixth- 
ly of the learned but wearisome discourse. 

There were at evenings, too, burning 
Pentecostal tongues of golden fire, that 
fell upon the marble brow of the tomb- 
sleeper, and then faded away like so much 
burnt out flame; now on the carved 
cherub head the key-stone of the chancel 
arch—now a spot of glory upon the ini- 
tial letters of a monumental pavingstone— 
it seemed on a quest, like a spirit searching 
for evidence of some deed done long since, 
or like the small lamp of a blessed angel 
seeking for the tombs and the names of 
those he left on earth. 

As for the strong swift genii of the sun- 
light, they had a royal way of their own. 
They did not deign to merely hover round 
roofs, and grope and peer for genealogies 
like angels collecting proof for a law suit, 
but they poured in, and with their bright 
blades clove the gloom into two parts, 
piercing the yielding air with a radiance 
as when Jove appeared to the astonish- 
ed Semele. 

.How that heaven-sent glory burnt up 
the village upholsterér’s gilding in the 
wonderful gingerbread emblazonment that 
the organ-loft bore upon its old brown 
breast !—how it whitened all the faded 
fringes of the squire’s pew, and spunged 
out the glitter of his gold clasped 
books an cane. Serve them right! per- 
haps I used to think, and tried to pierce 
the boards with my eyes, a scrap of thin 
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light has crept through some chink or cre- 
vice into the vault where the dead family 
lie, and has seemed as if it shed a mo- 
ment’s comfort upon them, like the first 
light of the Resurrection, making out, in 
the same curiosity for dates, some dull in- 
scription that the hungry rats have all 
but scratched out in their struggles for 
the red velvet and the far from nourishing 
lace that borders it. 

At once an angel and an imp, the sun- 
light—for I invested everything with per- 
sonality—seemed to be satisfied with its 
celestial entrance, and would proceed to 
carry out a series of practical jokes, quite 
unbecoming an angel on a friendly visit. 
For instance, it would dazzle the parson 
and waken theclerk, and blaze on the trom 
bone as if to turn it into express ‘ridicule. 
Then it would light up one of the Ten 
Commandments (just above the squire’s 
head and against which it rubbed), as if 
to call his express attention to it ; one, 
moreover, that some people said he cared 
for least of the Ten. The selection of this 
particular spot to play its antics and dance 
upon, I always thought a very unkind sa- 
tire, and very personal, too, when so many 
inferior persons were present, whose sins 
might have been, and ought to have been, 
first reprimanded. 


And now let us close these pleasant 
volumes ; the sun has gone through 
many degrees of heaven since we took 
them up, but we scarce heeded his 

e or took note of time. Now 
this is just what makes the difference 
between reading and reviewing a 
good book and a bad one, in the 
former case, it is all sailing down 
the stream—going along asunny road 
with a light heart. As Autolycus 
says, 


‘“‘ A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 

In thelatter you work up the current» 
you go aon the grain, and the 
only relief you find from your un- 
easiness or disgust is in an occasional 
explosion of critical indignation. To 
day we have avoided aught that can 
derange our bile. We owe our 
—— happy temperament to Mr. 
hornbury—a debt whichis, perhaps, 
ater than he imagines. We hope 
with all our hearts that we may again 
make acquaintance with him. We 
esteem him as a man of great promise, 
and possessed of all the qualifications 
tomake him an author whoshall take a 
permanent place in the literature of 
our country. He has genius, learn- 
ing, taste, a quick perceptive faculty, 
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and a lively fancy ; all these aregreat 
gifts, but there is a more excellent 
gift yet to be coveted, patient en- 
during, persevering industry—both 
the cross and the crown of every 
literary man that ever has or ever 
shall achieve greatness. We think 
we see evidence of a laborious spirit 
about Mr. Thornbury. The volumes 
we have been perusing shew research 
—knowledge such as he displays 
comes not like the fabled gifts of the 
good fairy at the wave of the wand, 
but like the gold that remains in the 
digger’s cradle after hours of toilful 
delving and careful washing the clay 
from the ore. If a cheering word 
from us were needed, we would give 
Mr.Thornbury the cheeriest that our 
heart could suggest. We prefer to 
tell him to be self-reliant ot hopeful, 
and so we bid him God speed. 

As we said, the sun has been doing 
his work all this time, nothing the 
slower that we forgot to superintend 
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his motions. And now he is in the 
south-west, and our little lantern of 
a room throws a dark shadow slant- 
ingly towards the river ; a breeze has 
sprung up on the water, and frets 
it into a thousand tiny ripples; the 
trees are swaying to and fro like some 
mighty multitude when a voice has 
moved them, and the breath of the 
wind is turning the leaves round and 
round most unceremoniously, looking 
to see what is traced on either side of 
them, and now and then bearing one 
bodily off, just as — critic turns 
over the leaves of a book searchingly, 
and sometimes cuts away one to make 
an extract; and lo! a sound of music, 
so sweet, so significant, so loaded 
with refreshing memories of the past 
and eloquent of pleasant things to 
come, breaks upon the stillness of 
my thoughts aa dissipates them, as 
the cock-crow scares away ghosts, or 
the sunlight dissolves the sleeper’s 
visions—’Tis the dinner bell! Allons. 


THE GRAVEYARD IN THE HILLS. 


* Tr is the place of tombs,” the maiden said, 
“ The graveyard where our father’s ashes rest ; 
A rude and lonely cradle have they here— 


God rest their souls.” 


She crossed her brow and breast, 


Then took her pitcher up which she had set 
Down on the mountain side, to gaze awhile 

On the enquiring stranger, and passed on. 

Over the loose low wall the strange man stepp’d, 
And thro’ gray tombstones bedded half in earth, 
And new-made mounds of green uneven turf, 
Till by the ruined chapel’s western’door 

He paused, reclining on a broad flat stone, 
Which some poor mourner, seeking sepulture 
For his beloved within that holiest place, 

From the old chancel pavement had uptorn. 
Here stayed the stranger, nor with passive mien 
Nor eyes unlit with rapturous delight, 

Looked on the scene around ; for beautiful 

The lonely spot those ancient peasants found 
Wherein to wear away their long repose ; 
Perchance because they deemed it sin and shame 
That man should build no altar there to God, 
Where earth had reared so eloquent a shrine 

To praise Him in her rugged loveliness. 
Perchance (for those were rude, uneasy times), 
The fathers of the hamlet there had set 

Their lowly temple, calling on those hills, 

On those steep pathless heights to guard the shrine 
From rapine of the fierce marauding Dane. 
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The bounding river, like a broad blue belt 
Encircled half that lone sepulchral mound, 
And tall, dark mountains girded it about ; 
Cold, barren heights whereon there never slept 
The graceful shadow of the greenwood tree, 

And the rude wind that whispered there at even 
Had wandered through no perfume-laden grove ; 
But all was pasture bare, or purple heath, 

With here and thereperchance a darker patch, 
Where in its little plot of laboured land 


The blue smoke curled from some poor peasant’s thatch 


North, east, and south the rugged barrier frowi'd, 
But in the narrow gorge to westward set, 

Like a long gleam of silver light, the sea 

Slept in the distance. He had never thought 
Who looked in quiet on that narrow strip, 

It were a portion of those restless waves 

That bore of old the venturous Genoese, 

When first he laughed to scorn the western wind 
And bravely baffled in his generous quest 
Unworthy scorn, and jealousy, and fear. 

He had not deemed that glittering drop a part 
(Which like a blae gem slept between the hills), 
A part of that immeasurable waste. 

Thus man looks fondly on his passing life, 

A narrow space within two limits bound, 
Forgetting that he sees but one small drop 

Of the immense eternity beyond. 


Now slanting lay the sunbeams on the turf, 
And the white clouds passed over the sun’s face 
Making strange shadows on the mountain side, 
And the sea eagle wheeled around the height, 
And the goat bleated through the calm, still air ; 
So still, you heard afar the clanking tread 

Of laden horse, as upward from the glen 

The mountain road precipitous he trod, 

And, passing each poor wayside dwelling, waked 
The angry clamour of the watchful cur. 


There are who love to look on Nature’s face, 
But have no heart to worship at her shrine. 
Fair in her teeming fruitfulness she is 

To them, but dead, a thing without a soul. 
They hear no praises in her wild bird’s song, 
They scent no incense rising from her flowers, 
The winds of heaven are voiceless unto them, 
The ancient hills are not green altars reared 
To Him who piled them ; in His open hand 
They see no bounty, in His wise decree 

No wisdom and no order, nor perceive 

In yon blue sky the open gate of heaven. 
Such and so ignorant of joy’s chief spring ' 
Was he who lingered by the poor man’s grave, 
And looked along the valley ; he was one 

On whom high culture, feelings, powers of mind 
Like seed upon the barren rock had been 
Scattered, and borne no fruit ; yet was his mind 
Polished, and of fine thought susceptible. 

The calm of nature, and the wild bird’s note, 
And the sweet voice of song; these on his ear 
Fell like a charm, and soothed his weary soul, 
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And made his spirit drunk with harmony. 

Albeit the utterances that had come 

To visit him in childhood, by that stream 

And from those mountain gorges, long had ceased 
To haunt him with their holy whisperings, 

Who had forgotten God ; and in his ways 

And in his heart set up the idol, self. 

Yet it was pleasure thus to sit and have 

All senses moulded into sympathy 

With the sweet silence of that summer even, 

The radiant sun declining touched with gold 

The silver sea, when through the tombs there came 
One toward the Solitary, with firm step 

That loitered yet, and paused anon to gaze 

Down the broad vale to court the merry breeze 
That, as he raised his hat in courtesy, 

From his high brow blew back the clustering locks 
Where time had laid no hand. They greeted then 
As though the meeting were of each foreseen, 
And soon the Pastor by the stranger sate : 

For, of the wild rude flock that scattered dwelt 
Amid those rugged mountain fastnesses, 

He was the shepherd and the minister. 


Four rude white walls are in the valley set 
Down by the river ; to the eastward turned 
One pointed window ; on the bare slate roof 
Nor tower, nor spire, nor even time-honoured cross 
Points up to heaven ; but one lone bell is hung 
That when the wind sweeps down the mountain gorge 
Shakes fitfully above the empty shrine— 
That is the temple of his ministry. 
And yon low dwelling— where the blue smoke curls 
From verdant clumps of newly planted trees, 
Where the small garden blushes to the sun, 
Where the green turf is trimmed, and through the sward 
Spring daisies white, and daffodils in spring, 
And violets—his pastoral abode. 


Blue lakes there are hid far within the wilds 
Of the new world ; bright solitary lakes 
Where never the keen fisher’s net was spread, 
Nor the swift oar has ruffled the smooth wave ; 
But fair green islands sleep upon the tide, 
And graceful trees dip in their drooping boughs. 
In depth of the untraversed waste er lie. 
The clamourous wild duck shelters there her broo:l, 
The green moss grows luxuriant on the bank, 
And the waves rippling for a moment break 
The heaven reflected in their azure depths, 
Thus was it with the Pastor of the vale ; 
Lowly, and placid, and beneficent, 
He looked to heaven from that sequester’d place, 
And caught its impress : for the good man’s life 
Ts like a mirror wherein others see, 
Though broken oftimes, many times obscure, 
An image of that thing they ought to be. 


Nor had he come to dwell a hermit here, 
Of the world wearied, by the world contemned, 
But in the strength and vigour of his days, 
Ere yet the crown was withered on his brow, 
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Which in the throng of academic courts 

His youth in eager conflict had borne off. 

Duty, stern summoner, had hither called ; 

He heard and came—not passively alone, 

But gladly ; as he deemed it honour high 

To labour in the loneliest, lowest spot 

Of his great Master’s vineyard ; there he brought 
The energy, the patience, the strong mind 

That in the world had won for him high place, 
And honour, and esteem, and gentle cares, 

And graceful condescension ; for in him 

The intellectual current that flowed on 

Deep in the soul was calm as powerful, 

And with an even wave bore gently up 

The flowers of love, and cheerfulness, and peace, 
That lay like lilies floating on the tide. 





















































“*°Tis marvellous,” the stranger said, “ how much 
We love familiar scenes ; this mountain view 
Needs some relief of woodland green to break 
The outline of its rugged majesty ; 

And yet, methinks, 1 would not see displaced 
One purple heath-flower on the mountain side. 
That hollow in the hills were fairer far 

Did twisted trunks and spreading branches shade 
Its narrow glen ; and that broad river’s course, 
How lovely were it winding amid banks 

Where silver birch should wave, or willow bough 
Droop o’er it ; yet I would not see it changed. 
But for thy portion of this desert glen 

Thou wilt not tell me thou dost wish unchanged 
The dwellers in this lonely wilderness ?” 


















































“ The people,” said the Pastor, “ like the place, 
Are cultureless and rugged, needing much 
Of ornament, and discipline, and care ; 
Yet are there features in their character— 
Shadows, and lights, and passing gleams, whereon 
The eye, as thine on yonder hill to-night, 
Delights to linger and should grieve to lose. 
But in the hamlets that so thickly stud 
This populous valley, many souls there be 
Who own me not, but him their shepherd name, 
Who for their sins, in that time-honoured tongue 
Of them unknown, unuttered, pours the prayer 
Within those walls that proudly arrogate 
(Shame on the coward hearts that yielded it,) 
The white cross gleaming in the western ray. 
Yet even they have wrecks of better things ; 
Some pearls there are, yet cast upon the shore 
Amid the weeds that error’s wave flings up, 
Relics of purer times, sweet simple rites, 
Which when I meet I cannot choose but love.” 



























































‘Tt may be so,” his friend rejoined ; ‘ for me 
I love not to uplift the graceful veil 

That fancy flings round the external things 

Of thia too real world ; I would not delve 

Into the bosom of the earth for gold 

While on its surface spring so many flowers. 
Yon hamlet dwelling, where the curling smoke 
Hangs in blue wreaths around the open door, 
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How meetly mingle with the mountain hues 
The stains on its thatched roof ; how softly falls 
The passing sunbeam on that silver mist. 

But thou wilt lift the latch and enter in, 

And poverty shall t thee, discontent, 
Disease, and discord ; haply lawless guilt, 

And crouching superstition, worse than all. 

I would not follow thee so far, to pluck 

The roses from my garland, to dispel 

The charm of distance and of ignorance.” 


The Pastor answered, ‘ There are things in life 
That for the very roughness of their truth 
Pierce thro’ the veil of graceful poetry ; 

But not for this should charity forbear 

To enter in and sooth the rugged part ; 

He is no mariner who courts the wave 

In the calm sunshine, and when tempests lour, 
A trembling coward, hides his face, and flees. 
And Duty wears a halo of her own ; 

There is a borrowed light in her calm eye 
That sheds around all rude and common things 
A chastened charm proud Fancy never knew. 
Much that thou fearest, many Rios rchance 
That thou conceivest not, in daily walks 

And visits to this people have I met— 
Wrongs unredressed, and sorrows unassuaged, 
And patient industry that toiled in vain, 

By want attended. Circumstance and time 
And numbers are against them, and have swayed 
Their spirits with an evil influence. 

Dwellers are here too many for the soil ; 


Their soul is broken ; aos | and need 


Have pressed too hardly on them, and have made 
Each to his fellow harsh and cold of heart ; 

They have lost trust ; suspicion, and deceit, 

And crouching guile that fears to be betrayed, 
And pride are theirs, and darkest ignorance. 

The mean oppress the meaner ; and the fires 

Of ancient hates and feudal jealousies 

Sleep in their hearts, till wrath or injury 

Rouse the fierce flames ; yet in the darksome web 
Are many goodly golden threads entwined. 

Love have I met, deep feelings brave and true, 
And meek content ; and to the will of God, 

In want, submission, fortitude in grief, 

And natural affection’s lively flow, 

And charity that round the peasant’s hearth 
Sprang freely as the heath-flower on his hills, 
And piety, and rev’rent duty, whence 

The fierceness of their superstitious zeal, 

As tho’ even virtue’s self had run to seed 

And brought forth vice. 


We are set here below 
Each in his place to work the will of heaven 
In faith and quietness ; we shall not see 
The current of man’s evil nature change, 
And earth grow new beneath our charmed touch ; 
But silently, as coming of the spring, 
God’s purpose slowly worketh on within ; 
And all man’s righteous efforts, like the dew, 
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The sap in the sweet flowers, the gentle breeze, 
Shall operate conjointly with His will 
The glorious spring-time of a world renewed.” 


He finished, and the stranger had not framed 
His careless answer, when there came a sound 
Like the low plashing of the summer sea 
Along its pebbly margin, or the stir 
Of whispering winds among the leafless trees. 
Both started and looked round : “ I know it,” then 
The Pastor said, “ It is that woman’s voice. 

Each night she sits upon yon new-made grave ; 
Dost thou not mark it by the western wall ? 

Decked with rude crosses twined with garlands white,— 
A southern rite. She is not of this land— 

That mournful woman. Scarce three days are gone 
Since here I heard the funeral note of woe, 

And saw the train wind up the mountain path. 
Four peasants, for the love of charity, 

(That seed that in the Irish poor man’s breast 
Springs so abundant) bore the coffin bare ; 

She and some women following alone. 

They told me he was a poor travelling man, 

Who had laid down, and died in Owen’s hut, 

Of want or weariness ; they knew not how 

Nor whence he came : that woman was his wife.” 
The stranger said, “ Ye must have many such 

In this o’er-peopled land, who on its face 

Die shelterless, unowned.” The Priest replied, 

“ Let us go down and seek to comfort her.” 


She sat upon the grave, and to and fro 
Rocked her slight form, wrapped in the mantle red, 
That from her brow hung backward to the ground ; 
Nor lacked that face, albeit colourless, 
And stained with want and sorrow, token fair 
Of beauty that had lit the dark blue eye, 
And hung in smiles around the red curved lip ; 
And youth extreme (for soon they knit the bond 
That binds the maiden to her peasant lord). 


‘“‘ There is no hope for me,” the woman said— 

‘* My hearth is black ; the sunshine from my heart 
Has past away ; I have no husband now ; 

The lip, whose harshest word than flattery 

Of other men was sweeter far, is mute ; 

The eye is closed whose coldest look was love. 

Vein of my heart, what voice shall comfort me ? 
Light of my eyes, who now shall smile on me? 

I am alone; i have no hope, no help.” 


“He is the resurrection, and the life, 
“Who hung thereon for thee,” the Pastor spake, 
And touched the white cross rudely garlanded, 
“* Daughter, the widow’s God will comfort thee.” 


“* Now the Lord’s blessing be on thee,” she said, 
‘* Whoe’er thou art, for by that word I know 
Thee food, and kind, who thus hast solaced me. 
Yes, He can hear and help ; yet is it hard, 
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Hard for the poor, the ignorant, the lone, 

So to forget their fate, and look beyon1 

This cold dead clay ; and yet I know He hears 
The voice of woman for His mother’s suke.” 


“ Then turn thee unto Him,” the Pastor said ; 
And he sat down, and with the mourner held 
Communion in her grief ; and like the flow 

Of mingling waters, on her sorrowing soul 

Fell from his pitying eye and soothing lip 
Compassion, and concern, and were: 

He spake of judgments that seemed dark and stern, 
And said they were sweet Mercy’s messengers 

To lead the wanderer home. He spake of One 
Self-named the Father of the fatherless, 

The widow’s stay. Then gently her poor soul 
From that cold sod, this dim, deserted earth, 

He lifted up, and showed angelic homes, 

And holy counsel mingled in his speech ; 

And all with such a touching eloquence, 

The stranger hearkened mute, and the still air 
Around seemed perfumed with the good man’s words : 
And the pale mourner wept, and bowed her head 
Down on the unconscious earth, and owned them true. 
An when he ceased, she blessed his pious care, 
And then, for simple sorrow deems the load 

She shares with pitying hearts is lightened half, 
She lifted up her voice, and told her tale— 


‘“ Far in the South my father’s house was set, 
Mid those wild hills where Glendalough’s deep wave 
Heaves to the echoes of her seven shrines, 

And the clear Avon’s ancient waters glide 
Around Ierne’s ruined capital. 

And I was nursed amid on relics hoar, 
And fed upon the haunted airs that rocked 
That wondrous tower whereof no legends tell. 
My knee had bent within our Lady’s shrine ; 
My foot had climbed to stern St. Kevin’s bed, 
And my young eye had dizzily looked down 
On the dark waters where his Cathleen sank. 
There was no lighter step in all the glen, 

No heart more heedless till young Alick came ; 
A dying mother’s heavy sin to shrive, 

From the black North, a weary pilgrimage, 
He came to seek our Lady of the Glen, 

And there amid those holy hills perform 

A station for her soul’s eternal weal. 

What boots to tell how I was wooed and won ; 
How by the lake where never skylark sings 
He poured a song far sweeter to mine ear ; 
How through the young green woods of Derrybawn 
We roamed together, when the harvest-moon 
Was on the waterfall, and Brocklagh’s height 
And Comaderry heard his whispered vows, 
And dark Lugdaff. 


“Thus did he lure my steps 
From kindred, and from friends, and maiden cares, 
And from my childhood’s beautiful wild home ; 
And still I thought there was no place on earth 
So cold and dull but there our mutual love 
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Should light some sparks of quiet happiness. 

I did not err : four pleasant summer years, 

Four winters drear we dwelt in bliss together, 
The tears I shed upon my father’s neck 

Were dried full soon. My mother’s weeping face 
Haunted my dreams no more ; there only dwelt 
The memory of their blessings and their prayers 
Enshrined within my heart. A pleasant scene 
Was the broad vale beneath us, fair to see 

From the gray hill-side where our cabin stood ; 
The Morne like glittering serpent rolled his — 
O’er his rough bed around Strabane’s white wall, 
And gently like a bride the silver Finn 

Came through her meadows wandering to meet 
His bounding wave by Lifford’s silent tower. 
And it was beautiful to trace their course, 
Standing together by the threshold lone 

Of our poor dwelling, when sweet twilight brought 
Short respite to our toil ; for all the day 

He laboured at the weary loom within, 

Winning scant pittance for my babes and me, 
And I beside him, winding the long thread, 
Rocked with my foot the cradle of our boy, 
While our young daughter climbing round my knee 
With pretty prattle chided the long hours, 

Till he voli sometimes lay his shuttle down 
And laugh with us. I was the happiest wife, 
The proudest mother then: ah me! those days 
How fast they fleeted. Our fifth winter came, 
And with it a third child ; in evil hour 

Of sickliness and danger came he forth ; 

And it was long ere health or strength returned 
To my wan withered cheek and weaken’d frame. 
The season too was hard ; the poorman’s loom 
Stood idle now, or wrung a gain so small, 

So trivial, twas a mockery to toil. 

And yet he laboured on ; no more at even 

I sate, my hand in his :. the regular fall 

Of the dull shuttle sounded in my ear 

Half thro’ the weary night ; and still the sound 
Of his dear voice rose o’er it cheerily, 

And still he bade me hope, and when his cheek 
Faded, he smiled, and told me all was well. 


“Tn the young ema tne when the days grew long, 


Late labouring and early, we had set 

With our own hands the precious roots whereon 
Our babes might feed, within a narrow spot, 
Rough and uneven, by our mountain home ; 

Now their green tops were blackened, and the spade 
Was ready made to cast our treasure forth. 

Stern was the man, and hard of heart, alas ! 

Of whom we held our dwelling. They whose veins 
Hold gentle blood are gentle-hearted ever : 

But this poor churl was mean as we ; his heart 

No pity had, no patience ; for the rent 

Of those four walls he seized our sustenance ; 

It was our life, our all ; we had but it ; 

I looked on my poor children, and despaired, 

And he whose steady soul had ever smiled 

Thro’ all our trials, making sorrow wear 

The hue of his courageous cheerfulness, 
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Like trees by moonlight whose dark different dyes 
Are chi to silver white —his heart too sank 
With aspect of our hopeless misery. 


‘Tt was a dark December even ; the sleet 
Beat coldly on our narrow window pane ; 
We sat and looked into each other’s eyes, 
And spake no word of comfort ; bit nor sup 
Had broken his fast or mine that weary day. 
I rocked the sickly infant on my knee, 
And, as it wailed, the wan fire’s flickering light 
Fell on my wasted form : he turned away, 
And took up his fair boy to make him sport, 
But the child looked up in his father’s face 
And asked for food. en was the measure full ; 
The brimming cup of vated woe 
Ran o’er at last. “God help me, Rose,” he said, 
**T cannot see them starve.” Then quick caught up 
The basket and the shovel, and was gone. 
It was the longest hour in all my life 
Till Alick came again ; not emptily, 
But laden with full store ; for he had been 
To our oppressor’s field ; and from the pit 
Had taken a part ; he said it was his own, 
But well I knew the specious oF was false, 
And even as he spoke the flush of shame, 
Of dark dishonest shame, the first that ever 
Mine eye had seen on that broad manly brow, 
Rose to his face. He stayed with me that night, 
But ere the morning dawn he fled away. 
Oh ! but the rich are happy ; they are not 
Goaded to guilt by misery extreme, 
Nor till her bosom have n wrung like his, 
Let Innocence inexorably judge, 
Mid all her gifts, the madness of that hour. 


“They sought him like a felon through the land, 
And I had died of penury the while, 
But for that lady sweet, compassionate. 
(God, when she dieth make her bed in Heaven !) 
Who sought me in my need and succoured me. 
Three weeks he came not, three long weary weeks 
I sat alone beside my widowed hearth, 
And started when perchance the hollow wind 
Howled thro’ the mountain passes, or the dog 
Stirred in his slumber ; for I surely thought 
It was his footfall on the snowy path, 
And many times I rose, and would look forth ; 
Alas ! the pale moon lighted the cold waste, 
And I soul slinatt chide her that she looked 
As bright upon my lonely woe, as when 
She lit our loves by Glaneola’s brook. 
And those two rushing rivers, that had been 
The mirrors of our happiness, were there, 
In their broad beauty ; only I was changed. 
At length he came : his tremulous finger touched 
The window pane ; the murmur of his voice 
Thrilled to my heart ; I bounded to unlatch 
The fragile door, and we were one again. 


“‘ That very night across the heather height, 
Two exiled pilgrims, we fled forth together, 
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He bearing our two children, I the babe ; 
Houseless and poor and desolate we went, 
Hoping alone in God and in each other. 

Long time we wandered ; six times the broad moon 
Won her full height, and six times waned again, 
And still we sat beside another’s fire. 

All day we roamed and nightly made our bed 
Where we found shelter : hardship, hunger, cold, 
Such as ye know not, were our portion then, 
And we had grief ; the sickly babe died first. 

Oh ! it was hard to lay the burden down 

That I had ever borne upon my breast, 

In the cold clay. They told me the good God 
Had taken home the bark that was too frail 

To breast the storm ; and my fair other boy 
Was there to comfort me ; but we love most 
That which has cost us most of toil and pain, 
And I wept wildly for my white-haired boy. 
Blind was I then, and of my future fate 

Most ignorant ; who when my foot first touched 
The waters of affliction, stood and moaned, 

Nor saw how high the billows rose around 

To whelm my soul ; and yet I might have known, 
Because there hung a cloud o’er those bright eyes 
That were my sun and star; even from the night 
When first he stained the honest purity 

Of his good name with that dishonest deed. 

The memory of that one evil act 

Clung to his soul thro’ all our sufferings, 

Like weight on some poor drowning mariner 
That drags him down below ; and he would say, 
“ I might have waited : God then in his love 
Had seen our honest truth and sent relief. 

I was too hasty ; in my grief I sinned.” 

And day by day he withered from my side, 

And yet I would not see ; like frightened child 
That in his nightly chamber laid alone 

Shuts up his eyes, and deems there cannot be 

A danger that he doth not look upon. 


‘* But wherefore linger? He was failing long. 
A kinsman dwelling in yon distant glen 
Took the two children while we wended hither, 
For we had heard there was a holy well 
By this old chapel, in whose sainted wave 
There dwelt a healing virtue for the frame 
Decay had smitten ; to this ruined shrine 
After long travel we drew nigh ; and here 
He found indeed what he had sought—relief, 
A quiet bed, and for his weary frame 
A peaceful lying-down. Poor sufferer, 
These healing waters wrought for thee no cure 
Whose sickness was a broken heart ; thy bed 
Is made with the cold earth-worm for a mate. 
How shall I turn and go away without thee ? 
And when thy children meet me by the way, 
And ask me for their father, and look up 
And lisp thy name, what shall I answer them ?” 


Then ceased the mourner’s tale; but not with it 
Her voice of lamentation; that burst forth 
In that deep cry most wild, most musical, 
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That speaks of hopeless anguish for the dead. 
It mingled with the murmur of the tide, 






It mingled with the merry mountain breeze, 
And down the valley fell that single voice 


With a strange 


wer, as when the moaning wind 


Sighs thro’ the forest ; and men think they hear 
The mingling of a human voice, and start, 


And pause to listen. 


“ Said I not aright ?” 
The Pastor of the stranger then enquired, 
“‘ That beautiful and holy things there are 
Amid the strife of powers untrained within 
And hard external pressure, which the mind 
Lacks principle and courage to withstand.” 
He spoke, and to the mourner pointed out 
Down the green glen his homely hermitage, 
And bade her claim the hospitable aid 


Which never the 


r tired traveller 


Had sought in vain, or wanderer wanted there. 







We had our own reasons for holding 
back on the first appearance of the 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, and re- 
fusing to follow the example of our 
cotemporaries, by committing our- 
selves at once to a strong and deci- 
sive opinion. It seemed to us that 
such disclosures as were made in that 
book with respect to the minds of 
the principal personages who figured 
in it, as well as to the principles and 
actions of others incidentally men- 
tioned, must necessarily cause sur- 
prise, alarm, vindication, or retalia- 
tion, as they came more or less on 
edly home to the hearts and con- 
sciences they were aimed at; and by 
the fermentation consequent on the 
infusion of such elements, finally 
place the truth in a clear light before 
the world. Nor were we mistaken in 
this anticipation. Up to the present 
moment, we venture to say, no one 
has been in a position to judge cor- 
rectly as to the moral truth of the 
narrative of Charlotte Bronté’s life ; 
and as it happens that, at this mo- 
ment, too, the last published, though 
earliest written of her works, first 
sees the light, we have now for the 
first time complete biographical and 
literary materials from which to 
estimate the genius and character of 
that extraordinary and gifted woman. 





* The Professcr: a Tale. 


CURRER BELL’s “ PROFESSOR.”* 





By Currer Bell. 


C. F. A. 


It is a lesson, painful as it is in- 
structive, to have the details of a 
career such as this, set before us in 
all its life-like and photographic 
truth. None of us wish to think that 
there lurk, estuating among us, pas- 
sions, prejudices, agonisms, 7s 
wholly novel and unanticipated 
degree of intensity—that there may 
exist close to us, only separated from 
us by the partition-wall of our own 
indifference or want of curiosity, 
minds, homes, destinies, undivined 
and disastrous, differing from those 
here depicted in one circumstance 
alone, that the dark lantern of genius 
has not struck upon them, and made 
them conspicuous. A less judicious 
reader of manuscript than he who 
has the credit of having made the 
first discovery of the merits of “Jane 
Eyre,” might, by a very little care- 
lessness or inattention, have con- 
signed the whole family, their his- 
tory, and their works, to oblivion. 
Yet he could have had no power re- 
ally to affect any of these. There 
they would have remained, as genius, 
and individuality, and virtue, and 
romance remain at this hour amongst 
the masses of the Obscure, working 
their own underground way to their 
appointed Destiny, with as sure a 
march as those which are ordained to 
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pursue that path before the eyes of 
men. 

Lessons like these are disagreeable : 
they make us uncomfortable—but they 
are wholesome. It does not do for 
us to repose upon our own ignorance 
—sooner or later we shall find that 
we are on a crust, which may open 
or explode, and do us harm. Society 
is composed of many and various 
elements. In combination these ele- 
ments are the atmosphere in which 
we live—an atmosphere in the main 
healthy ; separated by the process of 
analysis, many of them are noxious, 
dangerous, deadly. To know these 
is to be on our guard against the 
evils to which the excess of any 
would necessarily lead. Not that we 
want it to be supposed that the 
Bronté family was a dangerous ele- 
ment in society. Far from it. We 
only maintain that it was an un- 
known and unsuspected one; that, 
independently of and previous to its 
eventual celebrity, it exercised an in- 
fluence more or less appreciable over 
that society; and that, in this its 
final exposure, it leads us to the con- 
viction that a vast deal more of the 
same strong and stern individuality 
is latent amidst our population, 
working misery for many of its pos- 
sessors, though forming the nerve 
and bone and sinew which come out 
under critical circumstances. 

TheBrontés are Irish. The father 
of this progeny of authors received 
the elements of his education in this 
country, though heafterwards entered 
himself of an English university. 
Irish character, however, is not pro- 
minent in either the lives or writings 
of any of the family. If we except 
humour, there is little of the national 
genius to be discovered. On the con- 
trary, the local colour of the country 
they adopted belongs to them all. 
The rude, independent, sturdy, 
shrewd good sense of the Yorkshire 
character displays itself everywhere. 
The father himself has much of the 
moorland freedom of thought and ac- 
-tion. The daughters had imbibed 
it more copiously. Their minds, like 
their steps, early ran wild amongst 
the heathery wildernesses which 
stretched from their very door into 
the landscape behind the house in 
which they were reared; and 
“canny Yorkshire” is traceable not 
only in the prevailing style of the 
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literary remains of the family, but in 
the personal traits, more or less 
striking, of character and disposition 
which Mrs. Gaskell supplies us with 
in her memoir. This affords a curi- 
ous instance of the physiological 
change produced by transplantation. 
On a large scale, and by a wide re- 
move, we recognize it in the Anglo- 
American. But here we see it dis- 
played with equal distinctness, where 
the area and the example are trifling 
in comparison. <A few individuals 
removed a few hundred miles have 
left their distinctive nationality be- 
hind them, and caught up the pro- 
vincialism (using the word in its best 
sense) into which they have been 
thrown. But they have also illustrated 
a law which seems almost as uni- 
versal, though it admits of some ex- 
ceptions ;—namely, that the plant, in 
its higher development, is invigorated 
by the removal, and exhibits quali- 
ties superior to those emanating 
either from the soil it has quitted or 
from that in which it has taken root. 
Few families in either Ireland or 
Yorkshire have ever boasted three— 
may we not say, four? members 
possessing the attributes of genius to 
an amount equal to what the Brontés 
exhibited, with all their disadvan- 
vantages, in so brief a career. 
Talent was precocious with all of 
them—with all but one, it never had 
anopportunity of coming to maturity. 
In all, it was from the first, if not 
directly checked—stunted, warped, 
chilled; and yet it produced Jane 
Eyre, Shirley, Villette, Wuthering 
Heights, Agnes Grey, Wildfell Hall, 
The Professor; and, scarcely less 
remarkable, the epistolary correspon- 
dence, a portion of which Mrs. Gas- 
kell has given to the world. It is 
sad to think that other influences 
should have been at work cotempo- 
raneously with those which stimu- 
lated the intellect of the family, do- 
ing their fatal work upon their 
ao frames, and bringing to a 

aleful maturity the evil which an 
hereditary taint had sown in their 
constitutions. The parsonage of 
Haworth in Yorkshire, where the 
Brontés resided, is situated in a 
bleak and unhealthy spot, surrounded 
on three sides by a churchyard. A 
mother’s care was wanting to their 
childhood ; a mistaken dietary sys- 
tem seems to have deranged the 
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health and dispirited the minds of 
the orphans; and the solitude to 
which they were condemned in con- 
sequence of the engrossing avocations 
and retired disposition of their fa- 
ther, their very limited means, and 
the remoteness of the village of 
Haworth from any society, certainly 
inno way tended to neutralize or mi- 
tigate these disadvantageous circum- 
stances. An ominous inscription 
upon a tablet in the wall of Haworth 
church records the death of the mo- 
ther and her six children—all of 
them prematurely, some in early 
childhood. Of these, the last is 
Charlotte, so long the “great un- 
known” of the modern world of fic- 
tion, the “ Currer Bell” who startled 
England by the revelations of “Jane 
Eyre,” leaving it in irritating uncer- 
tainty even as to the reality of the 
assumed name itself, whether it was 
that of male or female, old or young, 
married or unmarried, a shadow or a 
substance. From that inscription 
we likewise learn the affecting 
truth, that she had made a short 
essay of earthly happiness in chang- 
ing her name for a dearer one, and 
has left a widowed heart behind 
her. Upon the tablet one name does 
not appear—there is one solitary sur- 
vivor. The aged father is yet alive. 
He stands amidst the ruins of his 
house, able now to discern of what 
costly materials it had been com- 
ome He had early appreciated the 


abilities of his children. 
we think, is made by Mrs. Gaskell of 
the paternal influence, example, and 
instruction, in the development of 


Too little, 


the daughters’ talent. imself a 
man of peculiar strength of mind, 
Mr. Bronté conveyed his lessons in 
his own way; and though he may 
have been deficient in method, 
enough comes out incidentally to 
show that they were given and re- 
ceived with no ordinary earnestness, 
and that they excited a masculine 
thirst for knowledge, and laid the 
foundation of a taste unequalled in 
its refinement in the intellects of 
the youthful pupils. 

And this leads us to make a general 
remark with regard to the execution 
of her biographical labours by Mrs. 
Gaskell :—that she has shewn too 
strong a tendency all through to ex- 
alt the talents and magnify the merits 
of the youthful family at Haworth, 
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at the expence of those with whom 
they had to do, whoever they might 
be; and to deepen her colouring 
without very much considering whe- 
ther the shades she made use of to 
heighten the contrast fell with offen- 
sive and injurious strength upon 
others. Two or three instances of this 
have already been exposed. Without 
leaning implicitly upon the state- 
ments of parties interested in im- 
pugning her veracity, we are much 
inelined to the opinion that the liv- 
ing father has been somewhat reck- 
lessly dealt with in conneetion with 
his deceased family. Certain it is, 
that in no passage of the copious cor- 
respondence — in the daughter's 
life do we find express corroboration 
by her of any one of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
insinuated or open charges against 
the parent—for they amount to such ; 
and we have to conclude either that 
they formed a part of the confidential 
communications between her and 
Charlotte Bronté herself during their 
intimacy, in which case the published 
letters do not truly represent the 
mind of the writer; or that she de- 
rived her information from sources 
which must necessarily have been 
untrustworthy and prejudiced ; there 
being in point of fact no surviving 
personal witness of the domestic life 
of the family except a menial ser- 
vant of the lowest grade, wholly in- 
capable of forming a correct estimate 
of such matters. 

It would give us pleasureto believe 
that we are right in the conjecture 
we have h ed. There is but one 
person who could pronounce upon it; 
and from that quarter a syllable is not 
to be expected. The time will come 
when this enquiry can be made with 
more delicacy, and with more freedom. 

The principal topics on which the 
biographer of Charlotte Bronté has 
been met by counterstatements are 
two—the disastrous narrative of the 
eareer and death of the only brother 
of the family, Branwell Bronté; and 
the condition of the schools for the 
daughters of the clergy, established 
more than thirty years ago, at Cowan 
Bridge, in Yorkshire, by the Rev. W. 
Carus Wilson. Into the first of these 
topics we have no desire to enter. 
Statements are made in the work, 
gravely compromising an individual 
whose identity is searcely concealed 
under a thin mask. As soon as these 
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ppeared, proceedings were instituted 
that individual against the alleged 
lier; and a retractation and an 
aoslegy were the consequence ; clearly 
proving the impropriety of her origi- 
nal act in slanderously exposing a 
member of society to public reproba- 
tion. The truth of a ch is no 
justification of a libel. This is fortu- 
nate for society; which does not 
concern itself so much about the 
morality of private life, as it does for 
the protection of private individuals 
against gratuitous exposure. We 
have, therefore, nothing further to do 
with this business: we leave it as we 
found it. The other charge—if indeed 
it can be considered as such—it is 
easier to deal with ; though at most 
it amounts to no more than imputing 
some errors of judgment to an indivi- 
dual of distinguished piety and philan- 
thropy, at a period long since past. 
In the year }1824, Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters were sent by their 
father to the school at Cowan Bridge, 
then recently established by Mr. W. 
Carus Wilson; and it so happened, 
whether as a consequence of a school 
life and school diet, or of a delicacy 
they had brought with them, that 
twoof them sickened, and one of these, 
whose health had been shaken by a 
fever, died shortly afterwards. The 
recollection of the sufferings she had 
endured at this school, seems to have 
stuck to Charlotte Bronté for life; 
and no doubt the death of one sister 
and the delicacy of another, as well 
as her own chronic derangement of 
stomach, added a certain feeling of 
exasperation to any reminiscences of 
the period she passed at it. We can 
indeed well understand how the 
change from the breezy upland moors 
of Howarth, and from complete free- 
dom of thought and action, tothe disci- 
pline of aclose and crowded school must 
have affected a mind and body such 
as those of the author of ‘Jane Eyre ;” 
and must likewise see how natural it 
was that a young enthusiast of litera- 
ture, absolutely without the ordinary 
materials whereof to compose a plan 
or plot, yet full of burning utterance, 
should afterwards have seized upon 
the set of impressions she found most 
—__ her, and worked them 
into the web of a story without in- 


tending or ee that what 
e 


she produced should be held to repre- 
sent either the true moral aspect of 
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what she borrowed from, or her own 
estimate of it. It is therefore unne- 
eessary, we think, for that excellent 
family to whom the clergy owe such 
an inestimable blessing as the provi- 
sion of a cheap and sound Christian 
education for their children, to put 
themselves much out of their way to 
vindicate themselves in the public 
eye. Were all that is stated true— 
had the schools been situated in an 
unhealthy hollow—had the rooms 
been close and ill-ventilated—had the 
food been of an inferior description, 
and badly and unwholesomely pre- 
pared—such a state of things, existing 
so far as thirty years back when the 
system was still an experiment, admit- 
tedly changed long since in every re- 
spect, could constitutenomoral impu- 
tation against the founder and mana- 
ger. As, however, there is an anxiety 
on the part of the family of the vener- 
able philanthropist in question, that 
the matter should be properly repre- 
sented, and as we have expressly ex- 
onerated Charlotte Bronté from any 
moral blame, we may at least give it as 
an opinion that even on Mrs. Gaskell’s 
own shewing, the case against Mr. 
Carus Wilson, in the matter of the 
dietary and management of Cowan 
Bridge, very much fails. Herargument 
is this : that in public establishments 
the only safe principle of management 
is to place confidence in agents, and to 
avoid personal interference in details. 
That Mr. Wilson, instead of adopting 
this principle, intermeddled frequent- 
ly and officiously, especially in the 
cooking department at Cowan Bridge, 
which was accordingly badly adminis- 
tered. Now the person entrusted 
with the preparation of the food 
either deserved confidence or she did 
not. If she did, Mr. Wilson’s inter- 
ference could have done no harm: if 
she did not, it was calculated to do 
good. What is necessary to make 
out her case is, to show that Mr. 
Wilson was aware that his servant 
was not trustworthy, and that he 
sought by a personal surveillance to 
remedy the mischief. But there is 
no attempt to do this, and accordingly 
the charge falls to the ground. The 
truth is, as has been since amply ex- 
plained, the school at Cowan Bridge 
was a philanthropic and Christian 
experiment, a to meet a press- 
ing evil and difficulty, namely, the 
destitution to which numbers of the 
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daughters of the country clergy in 
England were exposed, first, from the 
want of education, secondly, from the 
want of means for providing for them- 
selves in life. Economy was the 
basis of the institution. The terms 
for board, lodging, and education 
were £14 a year. It took £1000a 
year more than the money received 
from the pupils to keep the school up. 
Great comforts and luxuries were 
therefore unattainable. Cowan Bridge 
being in some respects objectionable, 
the schools were early removed to the 
high and healthy situation of Caster- 
ton, where they still exist and flourish, 
ablessing tothe clergy andcommunity, 
and an honourable monument of the 
persevering labours of their eminently 
Christian founder, who now in his old 
age and infirmity looks with humble 
complacency on the great work of his 
life, accomplished to the furtherance 
of the welfare of his fellow creatures, 
and of the interests of religion. A 
lady who was superintendent of the 
Cowan Bridge Institution in 1824, 
and whose testimony is the more 
valuable as she has for many years 
seceded from the Church of England 
and gone to reside in America, and 
cannot therefore be supposed to have 
any religious or national prejudices 
in favour of the schools, has spoken, 
»erhaps too strongly, on this subject. 
e extract from her account the 
passage which seems fairest, and 
which gives the most information. 


In July, 1824, the Rev. Mr. Bronté 
arrived at Cowan Bridge with two of his 
daughters, Maria and Elizabeth; the 
children were so delicate that there were 
doubts whether they could be admitted 
into the school. They were received, and 
went on so well that their father brought 
in September two more, Charlotte and 
Emily. During both these visits Mr. 
Bronté stayed at the school, sat at the 
table with the pupils, and saw the whole 
routine of the establishment. They all 
inherited consumption from their mother, 
and were taken home ; none of them, as 
has been stated, had any attack of fever 
or died at the school. I can truly say 
that none of the pupils were denied a 
sufficient quantity of good food; they 
were never limited ; meat, vegetable, and 
puddings, daily in abundance ; any state- 
ment to the contrary is false. 


Within the last few days a second 
statement has appeared, from the 
of Mr, Wilson’s son, Mr. W. W. 


{July, 


Carus Wilson, in which he has col- 
lected most of the charges and coun- 
ter-charges that have been published 
relative to this affair. We are not 
disposed to think that his cause gains 
by such recriminative publicity; at 
all events, he may now rest satisfied. 
He has produced the highest testimo- 
nials to the present efficiency of his 
father’s schools; and may wisely 
refrain from prolonging a contest to 
which he can add no new feature, and 
in which he exhibits himself op 

to combatants evidently more skilful 
than himself at the use of literary 
and argumentative weapons. 

The history of the work which has 
just appeared from the pen of the 
dead Charlotte Bronté, is a curious 
one. We have neither space nor in- 
clination to enter even upon ever so 
faint a sketch of the author’s life. 
Reared among the featureless swell- 
ings of the Yorkshire moors, her 
mind seems to have aspired from the 
very first with kindred desultoriness 
towards the surface of publicity, 
beneath which she suffocated. The 
melancholy sisters wrote, all of them, 
constantly and continuously—novels, 
tales, sketches, criticism, politics. 
They early transcribed their inmost 
souls upon paper. Charlotte nearly 
blinded herself with microscopic cal- 
ligraphy. She may be said to have 
printed diamond editions with her 
own hands. As she grew a little 
older, privations and ambition com- 
bined to direct her mind towards 
publishing. She wrote “The Professor” 
during the summer of 1846, at a time 
in which she was engaged in anxious 
attendance upon her father, who had 
been, at her instigation, operated 
upon for cataract. Her two sisters 
had also written each a tale; and 
their object was, that all three should 
be published together. 

Mrs. Gaskell says :—- 


The three tales had tried their fate in 
vain together; at length they were sent 
forth separately, and for many months 
with still-continued ill success. I have 
mentioned this here, because, among the 
dispiriting circumstances connected with 
her anxious visit to Manchester, Charlotte 
told me that her tale came back upon her 
hands, curtly rejected by some publisher, 
on the very day when her father was to 
submit to his operation. But she had the 
heart of Robert Bruce within her, and 
failure upon failure daunted her no more 
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than him. Not only did “The Professor” 
return to try his chance among the London 
publishers, but she began, in this time of 
care and depressing inquietude,—in those 
grey, weary, uniform streets, where all 
faces, save that of her kind doctor, were 
strange and untouched with sunlight to 
her,—there and then, did the brave genius 
begin ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” Read what she her- 
self says :—‘Currer Bell’s book found 
acceptance nowhere, nor any acknowledg- 
ment of merit, so that something like the 
chill of despair began to invade his heart.” 
And, remember, it was not the heart of a 
person who, disappointed in one hope, can 
turn with redoubled affection to the many 
certain blessings that remain. Think of 
her home, and the black shadow of remorse 
lying over one in it, till his very brain was 
mazed, and his gifts and his life were lost ; 
—think of her father’s sight hanging on a 
thread ;—of her sisters’ delicate health, 
and dependence on her care ;—and then 
admire as it deserves to be admired, the 
steady courage which could work away at 
“Jane Eyre,” all the time “that the one- 
volume tale was plodding its weary round 
in London.” 





In this state of dreary uncertainty 
did the disappointed authoress pass 
the winter of 1846, writing, however, 
with gloomy energy, at “Jane Eyre’; 
and in the same spirit, 


——With the stern step of vanquished 
will, 


Walking beneath the night of life, 
did she enter upon the spring of 1847, 


‘The Professor” was passing slowly and 
heavily from publisher to publisher. ‘ Wu- 
thering Heights” and ‘“ Agnes Grey” had 
been accepted by another publisher, “ on 
terms somewhat impoverishing to the two 
authors ;” a bargain to be alluded to 
more fully hereafter. It was lying in his 
hands, awaiting his pleasure for its passage 
through the press, during all the months 
of early summer. 


Some trifling incidents, though of 
an unpleasant kind, relieved the 
monotony of expectation. The sum- 
mer arrived. 


Meanwhile, “The Professor” had met 
with many refusals from different pub- 
lishers ; some, I have reason to believe, 
not over-courteously worded in writing to 
an unknown author, and none alleging 
any distinct reasons for its rejection. 
Courtesy is always due ; but it is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that, in the press of 
business in a great publishing house, they 
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should find time toexplain why they decline 
particular works. Yet, though one course 
of action is not to be wondered at, the 
opposite may fall upon a grieved and dis- 
appointed mind with all the graciousness 
of dew ; and I can well sympathize with 
the published account which “‘Currer Beli” 
gives, of the feelings experienced on read- 
ing Messrs. Smith and Elder’s letter 
containing the rejection of ‘The Professor.” 

** As a forlorn hope, we tried one pub- 
lishing house more. Ere long, in a much 
shorter space than that on which experience 
had taught him to calculate, there came 
a letter, which he opened in the dreary 
anticipation of finding two hard hopeless 
lines, intimating that ‘ Messrs. Smith and 
Elder were not disposed to publish MS.,’ 
&c. and, instead, he took out of the enve- 
lope a letter of two pages. He read it 
trembling. It declined, indeed, to publish 
that tale, for business reasons, but it dis- 
cussed its merits and demerits, so court- 
eously, so considerately, in a spirit so 
rational, with a discrimination so eulighten- 
ed, that this very refusal cheered the 
author better than a vulgarly-expressed 
acceptance would have done. It was 
added, that a work in three volumes would 
meet with careful attention.” 


The “ work in three volumes” was, on 
the 20th of August, transmitted to 
those publishers, with the following 
letter :— 
TO MESSRS. SMITH AND ELDER. 
* August 24th. 

**T now send you per rail a MS. en- 
titled, ‘Jane Eyre,’ a novel in three 
volumes, by Currer Bell. I find I cannot 
prepay the carriage of the parcel, as 
money for that purpose is not received at 
the small station-house where it is left. 
Tf, when you acknowledge the receipt of 
the MS., you would have the goodness to 
mention the amount charged on delivery, 
I will immediately transmit it in postage 
stamps. It is better in future to address 
Mr. Currer Bell, under cover to Miss 
Bronté, Haworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
as there is a risk of letters otherwise 
directed not reaching me at present. To 
save trouble, I enclose an envelope.” 


We must not be tempted to follow 
the main-stream of Charlotte Brontés 
fame, taking its rise from this modest 
source, but revert to the book before 
us, 


“Tt came (accompanied by the note 
given below) in a brown paper parcel, to 
65, Cornhill. Besides the address to 
Messrs. Smith and Co., there were on it 
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those of other publishers to whom the 
tale had been sent, not obliterated, but 
simply scored through, so that Messrs. 
Smith at once perceived the names of 
some of the houses in the trade to which 
the unlucky parcel had gone, without 
success. 


TO MESSRS. SMITH AND ELDER. 
“July 15th, 1847. 

“‘Gentlemen,—I beg to submit to your 
consideration the accompanying manu- 
script. I should be glad to learn whether 
it be such as you approve, and would 
undertake to publish at as early a period 
as possible. Address, Mr. Currer Bell, 
under cover to Miss Bronté, Haworth, 
Bradford, Yorkshire.” 

Some time elapsed before an answer 
was returned. 

A little circumstance may be mention- 
ed here, though it belongs to a somewhat 
earlier period, as showing Miss Bronté’s 
inexperience of the ways of the world, 
and willing deference to the opinion of 
others. She had written toa publisher 
about one offher manuscripts, which she 
had sent him, and not receiving any reply, 
she consulted her brother as to what 
could be the reason for the prolonged 
silence. He at once set it down to her 
not having enclosed a postage-stamp in 
her letter. She accordingly wrote again, 
to repair her former omission, and apolo- 
gise for it. 


TO MESSRS. SMITH AND ELDER. 
* August 2nd, 1847. 


‘** Gentlemen,— A bout three weeks since 
I sent for your consideration a MS. en- 
titled ‘The Professor, a tale by Currer 
Bell.’ I should be glad to know whether 
it reached your hands safely, and likewise 
to learn, at your earliest convenience, 
whether it be such as you can undertake 
to publish—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
respectfully, 

“‘CuRRER BELL. 

“T enclose a directed cover for your 
reply.” 

This time her note met with a prompt 
answer ; for, four days later, she writes 
(in reply to the letter which she afterwards 
characterised in the Preface to the second 
edition of “‘ Wuthering Heights,” as con- 
taining a refusal so delicate, reasonable, 
and courteous, as to be more cheering 
than some acceptances) : 

* Your objection to the want of varied 
interest in the tale is, I am aware, not 
without grounds ; yet it appears to me 
that it might be published without serious 
risk, if its appearance were speedily fol- 
lowed up by another work from the same 
pen, of a more striking and exciting 
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character. The first work might serve 
as an introduction, and accustom the 
public to the author's name: the success 
of the second might thereby be rendered 
more probable. I havea second narrative 
in three volumes, now in progress, and 
nearly completed, to which I have endea- 
voured to impart a more vivid interest 
than belongs to ‘The Professor.’ In 
about a month I hope to finish it, so that 
if a publisher were found for ‘The 
Professor,’ the second narrative might 
follow as soon as was deemed advisable ; 
and thus the interest of the public (if any 
interest was aroused) might not be suffered 
to cool. Will you be kind enough to 
favour me with your judgment on this 
plan 

Such was ‘The Professor’s” fate at 
that time. It lay among the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the author of 
Jane Eyre, to theday of her death. 
She had in the mean time become fa- 
mous. She had married the man 
of her choice; and, after a few 
months of unalloyed happiness—the 
last parting ray of sunshine on the 
evening of aclouded day—quitted the 
scene of her struggles, sorrows, and 
triumphs, for ever. She died in the 
year 1855. 

Everything from her pen had now 
acquired a value in the eyes of the 
public. There was a call for the re- 
jected book. Her widowed husband, 
Mr. Nicholls, seems to have some 
hesitation in permitting its publica- 
tion, partly, perhaps, because she had 
herself been dissuaded from publish- 
ing it when she thought of doing so, 
after the appearance of “Shirley,” 
but arindhell, it would seem, on the 
grounds that a portion of the ma- 
terials of the tale had been built into 
another novel of the author’s—Vil- 
lette. He consented, however, in the 
end, and we have the story at last. 

Under such circumstances to criti- 
cise it very rigidly would be indeli- 
cate and unfeeling. It is sufficient 
to say in a general way that it exhi- 
bits many of the beauties and some of 
the defects of this gifted writer; ta- 
king its tone, as it does, principally 
from those experiences of a school- 
teacher’s life, which seem more or 
less strongly to have formed her mind 
and tinged be writings from first to 
last. 

The hero, William Crimsworth, 
tells his own story. He is born of a 
good family, but early left dependent 
on a rich and aristocratic relative, 
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who sent him to Eton, where-he re- 
mained ten years. Being of a pecu- 
liar and independent turn of mind, 
he chafes at last at such ignoble serf- 
dom, and determines to carve out his 
own fortunes in life. He refuses to 
accept provision in the church, and 
voluntarily places himself in the 
counting-house of his elder brother, 
a rude and tyrannical mill-owner in 
the town of X——.. Here he suffers 
all sorts of miseries: his brother is 
at once jealous and exacting ; and af- 
ter being exposed to intolerable in- 
sults and cruelties, he determines, 
under the advice of a rough but well- 
meaning friend, Hunsden, to seek 
his fortunes in Belgium. We are ac- 
cordingly removed tothe scene of 
“ Villette,” and quit, along with the 
smoke of the factory-town, what ap- 
pears to us the most over-strained and 
onrerieneite part of the book. 

illiam Crimsworth arrived in 
Brussels at night, and was glad, after 
a traveller’s supper, to take a travel- 
ler’s sleep. 


The next morning I awoke from pro- 
longed and sound repose with the im- 
pression that I was yet in X , and 
perceiving it to be broad daylight I start- 
ed up, imagining that I overslept 
myself and should be behind time at the 
counting house. The momentary and 
painful sense of restraint vanished before 
the revived and reviving consciousness of 
freedom, as, throwing back the white 
curtains of my bed, I looked forth into a 
wide, lofty, foreign chamber ; how differ- 
ent from the small and dingy, though not 
uncomfortable apartment, I had occupied 
for a night or two at a respectable inn in 
London while waiting for the sailing of 
the packet! Yet far be it from me to 
profane the memory of that little dingy 
room! It, too, is dear to my soul; for 
there, as I lay in quiet and darkness, I 
first heard the great bell of St. Paul’s 
telling London it was midnight ; and well 
do I recal the deep, deliberate tones, so 
full charged with colossal phlegm and 
force. From the small, narrow window 
of that room, I first saw the dome, loom- 
ing through a London mist. I suppose 
the sensations stirred by those first sounds, 
first sights, are felt but once; treasure 
them, Memory ; seal them in urns, and 
keep them in safe niches! Well—I rose. 
Travellers talk of the apartments in foreign 
dwellings being bare and uncomfortable ; 
I thought my chamber looked stately and 
cheerful. It had such large windows— 
croisées that opened like doors, with such 
broad, clear panes of glass ; such a great 
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looking-glass stood on my dressing-table 
—such a fine mirror glittered over the 
mantel-piece—the painted floor looked 
so clean and glossy ; when I had dressed 
and was descending the stairs, the broad 
marble steps almost awed me, and so did 
the lofty hall into which they conducted. 
On the first landing I met a Flem- 
ish housemaid ; she had wooden shoes, a 
short red petticoat, a printed cotton bed- 
gown, her face was broad, her physiogno- 
my eminently stupid ; when I spoke to 
her in French she answered me in Flem- 
ish, with an air the reverse of civil, yet I 
thought her charming ; if she was not 
pretty or polite, she was, I conceived, 
very picturesque ; she reminded me of 
the female figures in certain Dutch paint- 
ings I had seen in other years at Sea- 
combe Hall. 


After much exertion, he obtained 
a situation as teacher of English in a 
boys’ school, kept by a Frenchman 
named Pelet ; and at once set about 
his duties. The “pension” is deserib- 
ed with the graphic fidelity of por- 
traiture for which this writer is re- 
markable. No English novelist has 
so thoroughly understood the leading 
traits of the Belgiancharacter. Pelet 
himself was a little loose French peda- 
gogue,believing morality to be a myth, 
but holding that self-interest and re- 
pectability were synonymous. He ac- 
cordingly preserved a decent exterior, 
and expected everybody round him to 
do the same, It so happened that next 
door to this school was a pension- 
nat for “‘des jeunes demoiselles ;” and 
our hero’s curiosity was more than 
once piqued by this proximity, which 
a jealous system of espionnage pre- 
vented him from taking advantage of, 
even to gain a hasty glance into the 
forbidden precincts. In the course of 
a few months, however, he was sur- 
prised by an overture from the “ di- 
rectress” of the ladies’ school, who 
proposed to him to undertake a class 
in heracademy. Crimsworth did not 
hesitate to aceept the offer; and the 
very next day found himself in the 
midst of the ground hitherto “ de- 
fendu,” raisedata desk, andsurround- 
ed byacrowd of young ladies, of vari- 
ous classes, countries, and capacities, 
seemingly united in the attempt 
to defeat, by every artifice of coquetry, 
malice, and annoyance, the efforts of 
the new instructor to introduce order 
and system into his department of in- 
struction. Itis hence that the author 


has made her heaviest drafts into her 
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other work. We recognize many of 
the characters and some of the scenes, 
as already depicted in the masterly 
pages of “ Villette.” But enough re- 
mains to constitute both originality 
and interest. The school-mistress, 
Mademoiselle Reuter, is an admirable 
portrait. She is privately engaged 
to Pelet ; but seeks to entrap the af- 
fections of the new Professor with 
such consummate art, that he has 
nearly fallen a victim to her wiles, 
when he happens to overhear a con- 
versation between her and her in- 
tended of next door, which at once 
reveals to him his situation and her 
real character. He instantly grows 
haughty, reserved, supercilious: but 
she, with the perverse humour of a 
woman, instead of resenting this, be- 
comes, from the wily coquette, the 
genuine and submissive adorer of the 
young teacher, and bears his sneers, 
neglect, nay taunts, with that meek 
devotion, which nothing but the en- 
tire surrender of the heart can ac- 
count for. 


Her manner towards me had been 
altered ever since I had begun to treat 
her with hardness and indifference: she 
almost cringed to me on every occasion ; 
she consulted my countenance incessantly, 
and beset me with innumerable little 
officious attentions. Servility creates 
despotism. This slavish homage, instead 
of softening my heart, only pampered 
whatever was stern and exacting in its 
mood. The very circumstance of her 
hovering round me like a fascinated bird 
seemed to transform me into a rigid pillar 
of stone. Her flatteries irritated my 
scorn ; her blandishments confirmed my 
reserve. At times I wondered what she 
meant by giving herself such trouble to 
win me, when the more profitable Pelet 
was already in her nets, and when, too, 
she was aware that I possessed her secret, 
for I had not scrupled to tell her as much : 
but the fact is that it was her nature to 
doubt the reality and undervalue the 
worth of modesty, affection, disinterested- 
ness—to regard these qualities as 
foibles of character—so it was equally her 
tendency to consider pride, hardness, sel- 
fishness, as proofs of strength. She would 
trample on the neck of humility, she would 
kneel at the feet of disdain ; she would 
meet tenderness with secret contempt, in- 
difference she would woo with ceaseless 
assiduities. Benevolence, devotedness, en- 
thusiasm, were her antipathies ; for dis- 
simulation and self-interest she had a 
preference—they were real wisdom in her 


eyes; moral and physical degradation, 
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mental and bodily inferiority, she regarded 
with indulgence ; they were foils capable 
of being turned to good account as set-offs 
for her own endowments. ‘To violence, 
injustice, tyranny, she succumbed—they 
were her natural masters ; she had no pro- 
pensity to hate, no impulse to resist them ; 
the indignation their behests awake in some 
hearts was unknown in hers. From all 
this it resulted that the false and selfish 
called her wise, the vulgar and debased 
termed her charitable, the insolent and 
unjust dubbed her amiable, the conscien- 
tious and benevolent generally at first ac- 
cepted as valid her claim to be considered 
one of themselves ; but ere long the plating 
of pretension wore off, the real material 
appeared below, and they laid her aside 
as a deception. 


Sut now a new personage appears 
on the scene. 


While all was silencein the class—silence, 
but for the rustling of copy-books and the 
travelling of pens over their pages—a leaf 
of the large folding-door, opening from the 
hall, unclosed, admitting a pupil who, after 
making a hasty obeisance, ensconced her- 
self with some appearance of trepidation, 
probably occasioned by her entering so 
late, in a vacant seat at the desk nearest 
the door. Being seated, she proceeded, 
still with an air of hurry and embarrass- 
ment, to open her cabas, to take out her 
books ; and, while I was waiting for her 
to look up, in order to make out her 
identity—for, short-sighted as I was, I 
had not recognised her at her entrance— 
Mdle. Reuter, leaving her chair, approach- 
ed the estrade. 

‘* Monsieur Creemsvort,” said she, in a 
whisper ; for when the school-rooms were 
silent, the directress always moved with 
velvet tread, and spoke in the most sub- 
dued key, enforcing order and stillness 
fully as much by example as precept ; 
‘* Monsieur Creemsvort, that young person, 
who has just entered, wishes to have the 
advantage of taking lessons with you in 

english ; she is not a pupil of the house ; 

she is indeed in one sense, a teacher, for 
she gives instruction in lace-mending, and 
in little varieties of ornamental needle- 
work. She very properly proposes to 
qualify herself for a higher department of 
education, and has asked permission to 
attend your lessons, in order to perfect 
her knowledge of English, in which 
language she has, I believe, already made 
some progress ; of course it is my wish to 
aid her in an effort so praiseworthy ; you 
will permit her then to benefit by your 
instruction—n’est ce pas, monsieur!’ And 
Mdle. Keuter’s eyes were raised to mine 
with a look at once naive, benign, and 
beseeching. 
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I replied, “Of course,” very mechani- 
cally, almost abruptly. 


On this occasion, the new eléve 
soon disappeared. A week later, we 
hear of her again. 


During a brief interval, employed by the 
pupils in ruling their books, my eye, 
ranging carelessly over the benches, ob- 
served, for the first time, that the farthest 
seat in the farthest row—a seat usually 
vacant—was again filled by the new 
scholar, the Mdle. Henri so ostentatiously 
recommended to me by the directress, 
To-day I had on my spectacles ; her ap- 
pearance, therefore, was clear to me at the 
first glance ; I had not to puzzle over it. 
She looked young ; yet, had I beenrequired 
to name her exact age, I should have been 
somewhat nonplussed ; the slightness of 
her figure might have suited seventeen ; a 
certain anxious and pre-occupied expression 
of face seemed the indication of riper years, 
She was dressed, like all the rest, in a 
dark stuff gown and a white collar ; her 
features were dissimilar to any there, not so 
rounded, more defined, yet scarcely regular, 
The shape of her head, too, was different, 
the superior part more developed, the base 
considerably less. I felt assured, at first 
sight, that she was not a Belgian; her 
complexion, her countenance, her linea- 
ments, her figure, were all distinct from 
theirs, and, evidently, the type of another 
race—of a race less gifted with fullness of 
flesh and plenitude of blood ; less jocund, 
material, unthinking. When I first cast 
my eyes on her, she sat looking fixedly 
down, her chin resting on her hand, and 
she did not change her attitude till I com- 
menced the lesson. None of the Belgian 
girls would have retained one position, and 
that a reflective one, for the same length 
of time. Yet, having intimated that her 
appearance was peculiar, as being unlike 
that of her Flemish companions, I have 
little more to say respecting it; I can pro- 
nounce no encomiums on her beauty, for 
she was not beautiful ; nor offer condolence 
on her plainness, for neither was she plain ; 
a@ careworn character of forehead, and a 
corresponding moulding of the mouth, 
struck me withasentiment resembling sur- 
prise, but thesetraits would probably have 
passed unnoticed by any less crotchety 
observer. 


This poor friendless girl, Made- 


moiselle Henri, turns out to be an or- 
phan, who, having been left without 
the means of livelihood, has supported 
herself for some time back by lace- 
mending, to teach which art (or at 
least the neat needle-work it calls for) 
she had been engaged by Made- 
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moiselle Reuter. Hercharacter is evi- 
dently a silhouette of the Jane Eyre, 
afterwards so exquisitely matured. 
It is, in fact, drawn at the mirror. 
It is Charlotte Bronté herself. 

The teacher finds himself strangely 
and unaccountably interested by the 
little quiet pupil. He discovers that 
her powersof imaginative composition 
are rich and varied. He has given to 
the girls, as a “devoir,” or theme, in 
English, the trite little anecdote of 
Alfred tending cakes in the herdman’s 
hut. The other scholars make a sad 
hash of it. Mademoiselle Henri 
writes a striking and eloquent effu- 
sion. Here we have the version, 
Srom the mind of the author herself, 
of the fact related so circumstantially 
by Mrs. Gaskell, of the effect pro- 
duced at M. Héger’s school at Brus- 
sels, by Charlotte Bronté’s French 
themes, upon given subjects. The 
Professor is astonished: he could 
searcely believe that she had written 
or thought as that “devoir” proved 
shehad. Shortly afterwards, he finds 
an opportunity, and interrogates her 
as to her birth, and other particulars. 


‘You are not a native of Belgium ”” 

“No.” 

* Nor of France ?” 

“Re,” 

‘‘ Where then is your birth-place ?” 

**T was born at Geneva.” 

“You don’t call Frances and Evans 
Swiss names, I presume ?” 

‘No sir, they are English names.” 

“ Just so; and is it the custom of the 
Genevese to give their children English 
appellatives ?” 

“Non, monsieur ; mais— 

“Speak English, if you please.” 

“ Mais—” 

‘* English—” 

“ But—” (slowly and with embarrass- 
men) “my parents were not all the two 
Genevese.” 

“Say both, instead of ‘all the two,’ 
mademoiselle.” 

' Me Not both Swiss ; my mother was Eng- 
ish.” 

“Ah! and of English extraction ?” 

‘* Yes—her ancestors were all English. 

* And your father ” 

** He was Swiss.” 

‘What besides ? 
fession ?” 

“ Ecclesiastic — pastor — he 
church.” 

“Since your mother is an English- 
woman, why do you not speak English 
with more facility ?” 

‘Maman est morte, il y a dix ans.” 


What was his pro- 


had a 
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‘And you do homage to her memory 
by forgetting her language. Have the 
goodness to put French out of your 
mind so long as I converse with you— 
keep to English.” 

“C’est difficile, monsieur, quand on 
n’en a plus l’habitude.” 

“You had the habitude formerly, I sup- 
pose? Now answer me in your mother- 
tongue.” 

“ Yes, sir, I spoke the English more 
than the French when I was a child.” 

** Why do you not speak it now ?” 

** Because I haye no English friends.” 

“You live with your father, I suppose 

“* My father is dead.” 

“You have brothers and sisters ’” 

** Not one.” 

** Do you live alone ?” 

“ No—I have an aunt—ma tante Juli- 
enne.” 

** Your father’s sister ?” 

** Justement, monsieur.” 

“Ts that English ?” 

* No—but I forget—” 

“* For which, mademoiselle, if you were 
a child I should certainly devise some 
slight punishment; at your age—you 
must be two or three and twenty, I should 
think ?” 

“Pas encore, monsieur—en une mois 
j'aurai dix-neuf ans.” 


Meantime, the jealousy of the 
watchful “ directrice ” begins to be ex- 
cited. She keeps a watchful eye upon 
the movements of her Professor, and 
finding an interest and confidence 
springing up between him an the di- 
minutive lace-mender wh’ 4 she can- 
not account for, she cuts cue knot by 
quietly dismissing Mademoiselle 
Henri from the pensionnat. This 
is done so secretly, that Crimsworth 
is unable to obtain even a clue to her 
residence ; and finds himself in a mo- 
ment cut off from an intercourse 
which was beginning to fascinate him 
strangely. When he applies to the 
directress for information, she meets 
him by such bare-faced dissimulation 
and deception, that he is obliged to 
speak more plainly than he has hi- 
therto done, both as to his sentiments 
for the little dismissed sempstress, 
and his estimate of her employer. 


“Your sentiments are perfectly noble, 
monsieur,” said the directress, affecting 
to suppress a yawn; her sprightliness 
was now extinct, her temporary candour 
shut up ; the little, red-coloured, piratical- 
looking pennon of audacity she had al. 
lowed to float a minute in the air, was 
furled, and the broad, sober-hued flag of 
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dissimulation again hung low over the 
citadel. I did not like her thus, so I cut 
short the ¢éte-d-téte and departed. 


A month is passed by the Professor 
ina vain search for the little lace- 
mender. At length, happening to 
stray into the protestant cemetery, 
outside the gate of Louvain, he ob- 
serves her sitting before a newly 
raised stone, on which the inscription 
runs—* Julienne Henri, diedat Brus- 
sels, age 60, August 10, 18——.” 
She is dressed in mourning apparel, 


Frances sat very quiet, her elbow on 
her knee, and her head on herhand. I| 
knew she could retain a thinking attitude 
a long time without change ; at last, a 
tear fell; she had been looking at the 
name on the stone before her, and her 
heart had no doubt endured one of those 
constrictions with which the desolate 
living, regretting the dead, are, at times, 
so sorely oppressed. Many tears rolled 
down, which she wiped away, again and 
again, with her handkerchief ; some dis- 
tressed sobs escaped her, and then, the 
paroxysm over, she sat quiet as before. 
I put my hand gently on her shoulder ; 
no need further to prepare her, for she 
was neither hysterical nor liable to faint- 
ing-fits ; a sudden push, indeed, might 
have startled her, but the contact of my 
quiet touch merely woke attention as I 
wished ; and, though she turned quickly, 
yet so lightning-swift is thought—in some 
minds especially—I believe the wonder of 
what—the consciousness of who it was 
that thus stole unawares on her solitude, 
had passed through her brain, and flashed 
into her heart, even before she had effected 
that hasty movement ; at least, Amaze 
ment had hardly opened her eyes and 
raised them to mine, ere Recognition in- 
formed their ivids with most speaking 
brightness. Nervous surprise had hardly 
discomposed her features ere a sentiment 
of most vivid joy shone clear and warm 
on her whole countenance. I had hardly 
time to observe that she was wasted anid 
pale, ere called to feel a responsive inward 
pleasure by the sense of most full and ex- 
quisite pleasure glowing in the animated 
flush, and shining in the expansive light, 
now diffused over my pupil’s face. It 
was the summer sun flashing out after the 
heavy summer shower ; and what fertil- 
izes more rapidly than that beam, burn- 
ing almost like fire in its ardour # 

I hate boldness—that boldness which 
is of the brassy brow and insensate 
nerves ; but I love the courage of the 
strong heart, the fervour of the generous 
blood ; I loved with passion the light of 
Frances Evans’ clear hazel eye when it 
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did not fear to look straight into mine ; 
I loved the tones with which she uttered 
the words— 

‘* Mon maitre ! mon maitre !” 


They quit the cemetery together. In 
acharmingly painted scene, we are 
introduced to the little modest orderly 
‘“‘appartement” of the sempstress, 
where she attempts to make tea @ 
Panglaise, for the weather-bound Pro- 
fessor. Here it is that Charlotte 
Bronté shines. In the photographic 
accuracy of delineating detail—the 
minutest accessoires of the portrait 
she stands unrivalled. She produces 
general effects by small hints; and 
opens soul and character through 
the space between the fringes of a 
half-closed eye. 

The sentiments with which the 
Professor regarded his ci-devant pu- 
pil he could not conceal from himself; 
what her’s were for him, he was not 
so certain. But alas! between him 
and hope stood the strong barrier of 
Poverty. He was now about to lose 
even the slender supply his class- 
teaching gave him. M. Pelet and 
Mademoiselle Reuter had patched up 
the breach caused by the indiscreet 
and untoward defection of the latter 
in the affair of the Professor; and 
were to be married immediately, As 
Crimsworth, “ spiny as a porcupine, 
inflexible as a blackthorn cudgel,” 
lived in Pelet’s house, he felt that 
such ground, occupied by the married 
pair, was no place for him; and re- 
solved on resigning his situation. 
This was a wise, ae good, and noble 
resolve ; and he had no reason to re- 
pent it. After an interval of fearful 
difficulty and struggle, he succeeded 
in obtaining a class at the college, 
with a handsome salary, and the pros- 
pect of doubling it by pupils; and 
wentstraight to his little lace-mender’s 
to open his heart to her, 


** Frances, how much regard have you 
for me ?” 

**Mon maitre, j’en ai beaucoup,” was 
the truthful rejoinder. 

** Frances, have you enough to give your- 
self to me as my wife ‘—to accept me as 
your husband ?” 

I felt the agitation of the heart, I saw 
“the purple light of love” cast its glowing 
reflection on cheek, temples, neck ; I de- 
sired to consult the eye, but sheltering 
lash and lid forbade. 

** Monsieur,” said the soft voice at last, 
—‘* Monsieur désire savoir si je consens 
—si—enfin, si je yeux memarier ayec lui /” 
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“ Justement.” 

‘* Monsieur sera-t-il aussi bon mari qu’il 
a été bon maitre /” 

‘1 will try, Frances.” 

A pause ; then with a new, yet still 
subdued inflexion of the voice—an inflex- 
ion which provoked while it pleased me— 
accompanied, too, by a ‘ sourire & la fois 
fin et timide” in perfect harmony with the 
tone :— 

“C'est & dire, monsieur sera toujours 
un peu entété, exigeant, volontaire-——!” 

‘** Have I been so, Frances ¢” 

** Mais oui ; vous le savez bien.” 

** Have I been nothing else ?” 

* Mais oui ; vous avez été mon meilleur 
ami.” 

** And what, Frances, are you to me ?” 

Votre dévouée éléve, qui vous aime 
de tout son cceur.” 

** Will my pupil consent to pass her 
life with me? Speak English now, Fran- 
ces.” 

Some moments were taken forreflection ; 
the answer, pronounced slowly, ran thus :— 

“You have always made me happy ; 
I like to hear you speak ; I like to see 
you ; I like to be near you ; I believe you 
are very good and very superior ; I know 
you are stern to those who are careless 
and idle, but you are kind, very kind to 
the attentive and industrious, even if they 
are not clever. Master, I should be glad 
to live with you always ;’ and she made 
a sort of movement, as if she would have 
clung to me, but restraining herself she 
only added with earnest emphasis, “ Mas- 
ter, I consent to pass my life with you.” 


From thenceforward virtue, inde- 
pendence, industry, self-denial, pa- 
tience had their reward. They were 
married—set up a school, which in 
time became flourishing—realised a 
competence, and eventually retired to 
England, “ The Canaan” of the little 
lace-maker’s early aspirations, where 
they settled themselves down in the 
old locality of X—shire, close to the 
manorial residence of Crimsworth’s 
old friend Hunsden. Over this con- 
cluding part of the narrative a placid 
sunshine settles, by the light of which 
we are able to read the moral of the 
tale. It teaches that the true and 
healthy road to success, taken in its 
best sense, is steady principle and 
equally steady effort. That discipline, 
from within and from without, pre- 

ares for and heralds happiness. 

hat love has its holiest develop- 

ment in the chastenings of adversity, 

and the agonisms of labour. We 

likewise learn, as the author has her- 

self told us in a preface prepared for 
d 
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the work when she had an intention 
of publishing it in her later years, 
that it was an object to prevent any 
good which befel the hero from being 
more than commensurate with the 
means made use of to attain it—in 
short, to avoid exaggeration either 
as regards character or scene, and to 
keep events within their proper and 
unromantic limits of results. 

Into this quiet and unambitious 
tale some faults have crept which we 
do not mean to extenuate. We have 
alluded to them already, and only 
recur to them now to express our 
conviction that a judicious pen might 
in half an hour have erased them 
from the work. But beauties have 
likewise found their way ; the beau- 
ties of poetical expression which run 
like wild flowers through the hedge, 
clipped and pruned as it is, It is 
pretty where it is said : 


Our days were thoroughly occupied ; 
we used to part every morning at eight 
o'clock, and not meet again till five P.M. ; 
but into what sweet rest did the turmoil 
of each busy day decline! Looking down 
the vista of memory, I see the evenings 
passed in that little parlour like a long 
string of rubies circling the dusk brow of 
the past. Unvaried were they as each 
cut gem, and like each gem brilliant and 
burning. 


Powerful is the description of Hy- 
pochondria, 


She had been my acquaintance, nay, 
my guest, once before in boyhood ; I had 
entertained her at bed and board for a 
year ; for that space of time I had her to 
myself in secret ; she lay with me, she 
ate with me, she walked out with me, 
showing me nooks in woods, hollows in 
hills, where we could sit together, and 
where she could drop her drear vell over 
me, and so hide sky and sun, grass and 
green tree; taking me entirely to her 
death-cold bosom, and holding me with 
arms of bone. What tales she would tell 
me at such hours! What songs she 
would recite in my ears! How she would 
discourse to me of her own country—the 
Grave—and again and again promise to 
conduct me there ere long ; and, drawing 
me to the very brink of a black, sullen 
river, show me, on the other side, shores 
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unequal with mound, monument and tab- 
let, standing up in a glimmer more hoary 
than moonlight. ‘“ Necropolis!” she 
would whisper, pointing to the pale piles, 
and add, “ It contains a mansion prepared 
for you.” 


With the following passage we 
close our extracts from this book. It 
will, we are convinced, be read by 
others with the same painful interest 
as it was by us, emanating as it does 
from one on whose forehead the star 
of Fame, thus glowingly described, 
rested so short an instant before it 
was quenched in the damps of death. 


A balmy and fresh breeze stirred the 
air, purified by lightning : I felt the West 
behind me, where spread a sky like opal ; 
azure immingled with crimson: the en- 
larged sun, glorious in Tyrian tints, dipped 
his brim already ; stepping, as I was, east- 
ward, I faced a vast bank of clouds, but 
also I had before me the arch of an even- 
ing rainbow ; a perfect rainbow—high, 
wide, vivid. I looked long; my eye 
drank in the scene, and I suppose my 
brain must have absorbed it; for that 
night, after lying awake in pleasant fever 
a long time, watching the silent sheet- 
lightning, which still played among the 
retreating clouds, and ashed silvery over 
the stars, I at last fell asleep ; and then 
in a dream were reproduced the setting 
sun, the bank of clouds, the mighty rain- 
bow. I stood, methought, on a terrace ; 
I leaned over a parapeted wall ; there was 
space below me, depth I could not fathom, 
but hearing an endless dash of waves, I 
believed it to be the sea ; sea spread to 
the horizon ; sea of changeful green and 
intense blue : all was soft in the distance ; 
all vapour-veiled. A spark of gold 
glistened on the line between water and 
air, floated up, approached, enlarged, 
changed ; the object hung midway be- 
tween heaven and earth, under the arch 
of the rainbow ; the soft but dusk clouds 
diffused behind. It hovered as on wings ; 
pearly, fleecy, gleaming air streamed like 
raiment round it ; light, tinted with car- 
nation, coloured what seemed face and 
limbs ; a large star shone with still lustre 
on an angel’s forehead ; an upraised arm 
and hand, glancing like a ray, pointed to 
the bow overheal, and a voice in my 
heart whispered— 

* Hope smiles on Effort !” 


Bohemia. 


BOHEMLA.* 


We dare say that many a worthy 
Briton, whose eye may have fallen 
upon the two or three unpretending 
but significant lines in the Times 
newspaper, announcing to the world 
that “ Friends of Bohemia” was in 
the press, and would shortly be pub- 
lished, has imagined that a new 
work on ethnology, or perhaps, if 
his ideas were rather vague, on the 
oppressed nationalities, was about to 
issue from the shop of the enter- 
prising Cornhill publisher. Had his 
error been even partially explained 
to him, he would probably have con- 
tinued in a rather bewildered state. 
The terms, journalists and literary 
men, would present no distinct image 
to his mind ; for your ordinary re- 
spectable citizen or country gentle- 
man is shamefully uninformed upon 
this interesting topic. When ques- 
tioned upon it, he usually betrays a 
notion that our newspapers and ma- 
gazines are supplied with copy in the 
same way that Jupiter is said to be 
supplied with waste paper—that is, 
by the petitions and remonstrances of 
the general public, out of which the 
printer’s devil concocts those instruc- 
tive leaders, in which our Briton sees 
all his own prejudices reflected. But 
as for there being a regular class of 
men who earn an honest and abun- 
dant livelihood by the production of 
this amount of printed matter, such 
a fact is altogether beyond the range 
of his ideas. He believes in an 
editor who tries to mystify the world 
by calling himself “ we,” and perhaps 
in a “sub,” a non-descript creature, 
with fifteen shillings a week, all ink 
and gin ; but that is the very utmost 
limit of his conceptions. 

Now it is for the express edifica- 
tion of this benighted class of our 
fellow-countrymen that the following 
remarks are penned. The Bohemian, 
so called from his gipsy-like propen- 
sities, is not confined to the literary 
classes, but it is among these he 
does most abound, and from among 
them, therefore, we shall select our 
samples. 


The Bohemian, then, is one who 
either from natural inclination, or 
the force of circumstances, has got 
out of the regular grooves of ex- 
istence. He may have left them 
voluntarily, like Bamfylde Moore 
Carew, or he may have been kid- 
napped when young, or he may have 
been thrown out by dura necessitas, 
like Fred Bayham, or Nicholas Nick- 
leby ; but it is always very difficult 
to find out how a Bohemian became a 
Bohemian. One of his peculiarities 
is that you never can trace him far 
back. He never seems to have rela- 
tives or connections ; he moves about 
from paper to paper, and from the 
Surrey to the Middlesex side of the 
water ; but instead of bearing at each 
remove a lengthening chain, he stu- 
diously shakes off every link as soon 
as it forms itself. Complete freedom 
from every species of bond is a ne- 
cessary of life to him. The Bohe- 
mian is not usually a poor man, or at 
least need not be; and there is an 
unconscious philosophy in his habits, 
which always ensures his getting the 
most out of his money. He greatly 
prefers his inside to his outside ; and 
while respectable young men are 
pinching their stomachs for the sake 
of hats and coats, you shall see him 
faring sumptuously at a Fleet-street 
tavern, with a hole at his elbows, a 
greasy cap by his side, and athree days’ 
shirt on his back. Here he will feast 
on curried salmon, venison, sherry, 
iced punch, and claret, in a style that 
makes the neat looking law student in 
the opposite box groan with envy 
and disgust, and curse the mushroom 
literature of the day, as he terms it, 
which supplies the means for such 
sinful luxury. 

The Bohemian usually lives 
but no; there are limits even to 
philosophic enquiry, and we must not 
intrude on the sanctity of his pri- 
vate life. At the office of his news- 
paper, they “ do not give gentlemen’s 
addresses.” And he has a habit of 
telling you himself that he is just on 
the move, but will be happy to see 


* Friends of Bohemia, or Phases of London Life, by E. M. Whitty, Author of the 
Governing Classes. London: Smith and Elder. 
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you in a week or two, when he is 
settled. Settled! Some Bohemians, 
however, who are influenced by faint 
reminiscences of a previous state of 
existence, dwell, like Warrington, in 
fixed habitations. But these are 
usually of the savage and misanthro- 
vic class ; the majority flit from lodg- 
ing to lodging, sometimes living for 
weeks at a public-house, sometimes 
carrying a comb in their pockets, and 
sleeping where chance or whiskey 
may determine, sometimes, on the 
contrary, taking a large house, fur- 
nishing it sumptuously from top to 
bottom, and living in it for one 
month. Yet the Bohemian pretty 
constantly pays his way ; at least, as 
often as other members of the com- 
munity. He is not in a position to 
get much credit, and he is in a posi- 
tion to get a fair amount of money. 
A man with any education, and any 
power of forcible or popular writing, 
can earn on an average from two to 
three hundred a year. Of course 
there are many competent men who 
never get employment at all—that is 
very much a matter of luck—and of 
those who do, many earn a vast 
deal more than three hundred a 
year. But this, of course, applies to 
every profession equally. We have 
spoken of three hundred a year ; but 
no Bohemian would recognize that as 
the description of his income. So 
strong ro exclusive is his attach- 
ment to the present moment, so com- 
plete his idea of money as some- 
thing to be spent on Saturdays, and 
not as property, that he invariably 
reckons his pay by the week. So 
many pounds a week he talks of —but 
never so mucha year! That would 
look like respectability; savour of 
something to be taken care of ; in 
fact, be intolerable. 

It may be argued from the above, 
that the Bohemian is not in what is 
termed “society.” It is doubtful, in 
fact, if he ever shakes a lady by the 
hand from Christmas to Christmas. 
And herein lies the weak point of his 
career. There are exceptions, of 
course, for many Bohemians are gen- 
tlemen, and the occasional society of 
sisters and mothers will do some- 
thing. But the bulk of them do not 
even get this, for they will not sub- 
mit to the necessary restraints ; and 
the consequence is that in a few 
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years they drift entirely out of the 
current of social feeling, and the only 
knowledge of ordinary life they pos- 
sess is gleaned from the law reports, 
the divorce cases in the House of 
Lords, and anecdotes of married 
nobles, which they pick up in odd 
quarters. 

The Bohemian’s view of the world 
is peculiar; he is not a victim to 
the platitudes either of Mr. Ernest 
Jones, or Mr. Samuel Morley. For 
corruption or injustice, abstract or 
concrete, he cares not a brass farthing. 
He is a victim to an equally great, 
though much less dangerous delu- 
sion, and that is his own importance ; 
he would like to hear that the Prime 
Minister had sent for the editor of 
his journal, and offered to make him 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on condi- 
tion that he wrote Prince Albert out 
of the kingdom in three weeks. He 
has large ideas on the subject of se- 
cret service money, and thinks Birch 
a poor creature for having got so 
little : and his belief is that if the 
whole world would only imitate him- 
self—go to bed at three o'clock ; 
drink beer without being thirsty ; 
wear old clothes ; leave off going to 
church ; and make love to other peo- 
ple’s wives in public—that it would 
be a great deal more healthy, intellec- 
tual, and religious than it is at pre- 
sent. 

Of the Bohemian’s contributions to 
the literature of his country, we need 
not say much. All the higher class 
of our permanent literature is now 
furnished by a different style of men 
—Macaulay and Hallam, and Thack- 
eray and Tennyson were never Bohe- 
inians. But his influence is not small ; 
for the department of criticism is to 
a great extent in his hands. As he 
usually has education, he is quite 
competent to the task, where works 
are concerned that require no know- 
ledge of manners. But he frequently 
breaks down in his reviews of fiction, 
putting bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter, and apparently having no 
standard ohenty to guage his im- 
pressions. 

Such, reader, is the British Bohe- 
mian—a strange compound, with the 
virtues of a savage and the vices of a 
Cockney. Cultivated without being 
refined, and lawless without being 
criminal. Honest, warm-hearted, and 
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hospitable ; not so mueli unprincipled, 
as without principles ; and not so 
much immoral, as without morals. 

This is the world and its inhabi- 
tants to which Mr. Whitty’s novel 
professes to relate. Mr. Whitty him- 
self has now earned a very wide 
reputation, and has added another to 
that bright list of names which Ire- 
land has contributed to the celebrities 
of the Empire. One of the few Eng- 
lish books which made a marked 
impression on the mind of the 
thoughtful and philosophic Monta- 
lembert, was the well-known ‘ Go- 
verning Classes ;” and one of the few 
newspaper successes of recent years, 
was the no less celebrated series of 
papers entitled, “ The Stranger in 
Parliament.” That such aman should 
produce anything not interesting or 
valuable is clearly impossible. But 
Mr. Whitty will excuse us for sug- 
gesting, that in “ Friends of Bohemia” 
the satirist has run away with the 
novelist. His contempt for mankind 
is so strong that it has lifted him 
off his legs. His best men are avow- 
ed sensualists, and his worst men 
are disguised sensualists. His women 
are divided between those who have 
no character, and those who have 
lost it, His highest idea of practical 
statesmanship is to sacrifice the 
church to the aristocracy ; and the 
only good point in aristocracy is that 
it produces fine women. The force of 
this satire we do not deny for a 
moment. That it is exaggerated is 
only to say that it is satire. But to 
throw out those sweeping sarcasms 
against the whole state of English 
society in a two volume novel, with- 
out a single argument to support 
them, is as contrary to justice as 
it is fatal to dramatic effect. 

We have further to complain that 
though Mr. Whitty calls his book 
“* Friends of Bohemia,” there is very 
little about Bohemia in its pages. 
Though very much above that class 
which we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, Mr. Whitty, in his wide study 
of human nature, must have en- 
countered many choice varieties of 
the genus. But here we have little 
of them. The veritable Bohemian 
does not consort with lords, and 
revel in Park Lane. We might beat 
that rosewater region from sunrise 
to sunset with a leash of bailiffs, with- 
out flushing a single bird of that 
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feather. We would rather try Wap- 
ping or Shoreditch, if left to our own 
choice. There is something certainly 
about newspaper writers; and there 
is one passage relating to the origin 
of a weekly London journal, herein 
called the Teaser, which has excited 
some attention, and has been very 
severely handled in Bohemia by a 
well-known London paper, thereby 
giving rise to the suspicion that “ the 
cap fits.” How far this may be the 
case we cannot determine ; but if Mr. 
Whitty did intend the account to 
be personal, of which there is no 
pens we must certainly admit that 
1e exceeded the bounds of legitimate 
satire. It is a debateable point how 
far a writer is justified in putting his 
friends into print at all. But when 
he takes advantage of previous in- 
timacy to blacken them, his conduct 
ceases to be defensible. We are far 
from saying that Mr. Whitty has 
done this. We merely seize the op- 
portunity of protesting against a 
practice which involves the violation 
of confidence, and lowers the cha- 
racter of literature. But to return to 
the point. Of the inner life of Bo- 
hemia—of the shifts and contrivances 
of its inhabitants—of their taverns 
and their clubs—their feuds and their 
friendships—their amours and their 
marriages—their youth and their old 
age—Mr. Whitty has told us little ; 
so far the book is disappointing. But 
the author’s defence would, perhaps, 
be that he merely intended to en- 
velope his personages in a Bohemian 
atmosphere, and hold up to praise the 
scorn of conventionalities, and love of 
the genuine which it nourishes, with- 
out committing himself to the labours 
of a Teniers-like portraiture of beery 
critics, and long-haired minor dra- 
matists. 

We shall not attempt to give any 
outline of Mr. Whitty’sstory. It has 
very little to do with the book. But 
we shall offer a few specimens of his 
peculiar and racy style. Here is 
London at three, four, or five A.M. on 
Sunday morning. 


Yet a Sunday morning in London is a sad 
affair! As the light of God’s day breaks, 
what sights are in the streets! Like the 
houses which stand out in the air—free for 
some hours from smoke, clear, well-defined — 
sin at these times is acutely visible—sharply 
ragged—distinctly loathsome ; well-settled 
sediment of a great capital—kissed by the 
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eun likecarrion. There the sinister daughter 
of joy reels from coffee-house to cab ; brilliant, 
as other beauties close under the gas; but 
now, bruised about the gaudy bonnet, un- 
kempt about the robe, tainted about the face. 
Don’t shrink from her! She is a priestess ; 
a vestal that came out to watch the gas; a 
servant of the state, according to statesmen 
over their wine. And, Miss, when you go 
to Rome, go into a certain gallery, where you 
will see a piece of sculpture representing 
Venus trampling upon Cupid; you can use- 
fully philosophise on that. The reveller who 
guards her, or jeers her—and rather than not 
any notice would she have insult, such is the 
strange craving of the class—is battered too ; 
glossy about the eye, that in the morning is 
to meet that of mother and sister ; jaded in 
attire, worn out in walk—a disastrous spec- 
tacle for the centre of the universe to flame 
upon. 

What a row is here after greasy debauch ? 
Blood—blood distilled with gin—is drawn. 
Away, “‘ to the hospital.” But one cab on 
the rank ; the horse asleep, with head aslant, 
dreaming of when a lady rode him ; when a 
fragrant stable held him; when pastures soft 
to the feet and sweet to the nose were 
caressed by his whilom white teeth. Where 
is cabman? Asleep inside; wrapped in all 
the voluptuous uncleanliness of that many 
caped coat, which like an oyster shell, haply 
shows the cabman’s years. ‘Cab, sir? Yes 
sir.” How glad is the gentleman who wears 
a shirt perfumed as he went into the opera 
box—now, alas! again otherwise perfumed— 
to get into the tent pitched on wheels ; to 
place his curled locks in the corner warmed 
by the occiput of uncombed cabby ; to sleep till 
he is landed at the door of his father’s mansion, 
or his own retreat in solemn and suggestive 
chambers! Blessed arrival! He is friendly 
with cabby! In all the mania of the 
maudlin, he gives a handful of silver ; and, as 
cabby steadies him upstairs, where goes his 
watch? Cabby drives fast by the policeman 
on his way to the stables ; for the policeman, 
solitary pacing in the now empty streets as 
a young knight watching his armour, would 
have conversation ; at these hours there being 
a truce between the antagonists. The police- 
man gazes long down the street after the 
hurried cab, wondering would it be worth his 
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while to run after it and make a charge; and 
behind policeman, creeps "out at a favourable 
moment, the released lover from that respect~ 
able-looking house. And, the while, bishops 
snore, and statesmen sleep, and we all pay 
our taxes. And the cats slink home through 
the areas ; and the birds re-appear from 
impossible roosting-places, and begin to sing. 
The Lord has given us another day ; and His 
providence is upon us. Lo! already—* Milk”! 
Let us arise and shave, 








The bargee in ow y liked 
“ whopping a lord,” and Mr. Whitty 
takes peculiar delight in “ flicking” a 
bishop. If Mr. Whitty knew a little 
more of the toil which bishops under- 
0, he would not be quite so ready with 
his gibes. But the Right Reverend 
Fathers have survived keener sar- 
casms than these ; and where a 
bishop should be, except in his bed, at 
three o’clock in the morning we don’t 
think Mr. Whitty could tell us. 

On the whole, “ Friends of Bohe- 
mia” is a remarkable book. It is, we 
believe, a faithful copy of the colours 
in which the world presents itself to 
Mr. Whitty’s eyes. Totally false we 
believe them to be. It would take 
hundreds and hundreds of Redpaths, 
Villierses, and Clanricardes to per- 
suade us they were true. But, never- 
theless, it is something to get at the 
honest opinion of a really able man. 
If he really believes in the possibility 
of such people as the Countess of 
Swamplands, Lady Beeswing, Jack 
Wortley, “ et hoc genus omne,” 
we can only say that Mr. Whitty is 
very much misplaced. He ought 
to be at Almacks’ converting the 
female oligarchs, and have agents 
scattered through the three kingdoms 
for the propagation of a society for 
not going home till morning ; for 
seers a belief that if we were all 
shameless we should all be innocent ; 
and if we threw away our clothes we 
should not know that we were naked. 
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Arter the departure from Ireland of 
Henry II., who had committed the 
government of the country to Hugh 
de Laci, the Earl Strongbow retired to 
Ferns, and portioned out amongst his 
associates the territories which he 
claimed as the inheritance of his wife 
Eva, daughter of Dermod MacMur- 
ragh, king of Leinster ; but the native 
land-owners resisted these aggressions, 
and slew his brother-in-law and stand- 
ard bearer, Robert De Quenci, Con- 
stable of Leinster. 

Soon after this event, the Earl was 
summoned to aid Henry II. against 
his rebellious sons in Normandy, 
where he performed such good service 
that the king appointed him Chief 
Governor of Ireland, with Raymund 
FitzGerald, surnamed “ Le Gros,” as 
his coadjutor. The city of Dublin, 
whither the English flocked from all 
parts, was on his return surrendered 
to Strongbow by Hugh De Laci. In 
1176, the Earl died in Dublin of 
an ulcer in his foot, and, when ex- 
piring, ordered that his interment 
should not take place until his 
brother-in-law, Raymund “Le Gros,” 
arrived in the city. From fear of the 
hostile natives, the Anglo-Normans in 
Dublin maintained a profound se- 
crecy relative to Strongbow’s death, 
intelligence of which was transmitted 
by his sister Basilia to her husband 
Raymund, in Munster, in the fol- 
lowing enigmatical epistle : “ To Ray- 
mund, her most loving lord and hus- 
band, his own Basilia wisheth health 
as to herself. Know you, my dear 
lord, that my great cheek-tooth, which 
was wont to ache so much, is now 


fallen out; wherefore if you have 
any care or regard for me, or of your- 
self, you will delay not tobhasten hither 
with all speed.” Raymund, divining 
the true import of this letter, imme- 
diately marched with his troops to 
Dublin, where Strongbow’s body was 
interred in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, all the funereal rites and ce- 
remonies being solemnized by Arch- 
bishop Lorcan. Our native writers, 
who Tales Strongbow to have been 
the greatest plunderer of lay and ec- 
clesiastical property known in Ireland 
from the time of the Norse tyrant 
Turgesius, ascribe his death to the 
vengeance of the saints whose churches 
he hadrobbed ; while his own country- 
men extol his munificence in con- 
tributing to the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Dublin, and in founding 
at Kilmainham the great Templar 
Priory of St. John, with its alms-house 
and hospital. 

By his wife Eva, Princess of Lein- 
ster, Strongbow left an only child, 
Isabel, who remained under the guar- 
dianship of Henry IT. till 1189, when 
she was given by the king in marriage 
to William Marshall, of the great ha- 
ronial family of Marischal, who by 
this union acquired the Earldom of 
Pembroke and the Principality of 
Leinster. 

After the burial of Strongbow, the 
King’s commissioners having com- 
mitted the government to Raymund 
“‘ Le Gros,” returned to England and 
reported the Earl’sdeath to Henry II., 
whodispatched to Irelandas Governor, 
his steward Guillaume Fitz Aldelm 
De Burgh, who came over attended 
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by twenty gentlemen of the king’s 
household, having Jean De Curey, 
Robert FitzStephen, and Milun De 
Cogan assigned to him as counsellors 
for the better execution of his of- 
fice. In his credential letter, dated 
from Valognes, Henry notifies to 
his ailherents in Ireland that his af- 
fairs are proceeding prosperously, and 
that as soon as practicable he intends to 
direct his attention to Irish matters of 
great importance, adding that he now 
sends to them Guillaume Fitz Aldelm, 
hissteward, entrusted with the manage- 
ment of his affairs in their country, 
commanding them, upon theirlove and 
allegiance, to obey him in his behests : 
“1,” concludesthe king, “ will confirm 
his proceedings as if acted by myself, 
and all your transactions with him 
shall be ratified by me.” 

The Geraldines and other original 
adventurers suffered much from the 
a of the Governor Fitz 
Aldelm, who is represented to have 
been so mercenary that the Irish 
flocked unto him “as to a fair, to buy 
theirdemands,” “and,” adds a writer of 
the seventeenth century, “though he 
be represented as an ill man by the his- 
torians of his age, yet he founded (as 
ancestor of the Earls of Clan Ricard,) 
one of the best and noblest families in 
Ireland—that of the Burkes—which 
has yielded many brave and worthy 
men, that have proved eminently ser- 
viceable to their king and country, 
whereby their name, estate, and fa- 
mily are preserved in great honour and 
reputation.” To Jean De Curcy, who 
was joined in commission with Fitz 
Aldelm, Henry II. had granted all 
Ulster, provided he could win it by 
the sword, giving him permission to 
select from his friends an associate in 
his undertaking, for which object he 
choseSir Almaric Tristram, his sister’s 
husband; having taken vows of 
fellowship in arms in the church of 
our Lady, at Rouen, they served 
through the wars in Anjou, Gascoigne, 
Normandy, and England. On land- 
ing at Howth, they there, we are 
told, “fought a cruel fight. by the 
side of a bridge, when Sir Jean 
De Curey, being sickly, tarried on 
board the ship. Sir Almaric, being 
chieftain and general of the field by 
land, behaved himself most worthily ; 
many were slain on both sides, but Sir 
Almaric got the victory, with the loss 
of seven of his own blood, sons, 
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uncles, and nephews; whereupon, for 
his singular valour and good service 
there performed, that Lordship of 
Howth was allotted to him.” Sir Al- 
maric Tristram, who thus founded the 
Howth family, might, says his pane- 
gyrist, “be chosen from amongst a 
thousand knights for beauty and 
heroic courage, as well as for humility 
and courtesy to his inferiors, yielding 
to none but in the way of gentleness.” 

While the Governor, Fitz Aldeln 
was passing his time in revelry, a part 
of the Dublin garrison, discontented 
at being neither paid nor permitted 
to prey upon the natives, joined an 
expedition against Ulster, under De 
Curcy, who having erected a castle at 
Down, continued for some time to ra- 
vage the adjacent country, his incur- 
sion of which was supposed to be the 
fulfilment of an ancient prediction, 
that “a whiteknight, on a white horse, 
bearing birds figured on his shield, 
should be the first to enter and invade 
Ulster.” De Curcy is said to have con- 
stantly carried with him the book in 
which thisand similar prophecies were 
recorded, and to have by it directed 
most of his actions. 

The king of England, in 1179, ap- 
ointed to the government of I[re- 
and, Hugh De Laci, and Robert Le 
Poer, Seneschal of Wexford and Wa- 
terford, having recalled William Fitz 
Aldelm, whose subsequent death from 
a horrible and uncommon disorder 
was ascribed to his sacrilegious plun- 
der of the churches of Connacht. 

King Henry, fearing that the lords 
who had settled in Ireland might be- 
come sufficiently powerful to resist his 
authority, determined to send thither 
one of his sons as his representative. 
Not daring to trust any of his rebel- 
lious elder children, he selected for 
this mission his youngest son John, 
to whom the chief settlers had taken 
oaths of vassalage, when, at a Council 
at Oxford, he was by the Papal per- 
mission created Lord of Ireland. To 
make preparations for the Prince's 
arrival, John Comin, the new Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was despatched to 
Ireland in August, 1184, and in the 
ensuing month De Laci was recalled 
from his government, which, until the 
arrival of the king’s son, was com- 
mitted to Philip De Worcester, “a 


valiant soldier, a sumptuous and a 
liberal man,” who had come over with 
a retinue of forty knights. 
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The new Viceroy resumed for the 
Supply of the king’s table certain 
lands which had been appropriated by 
De Laci; after the winter he marched 
into Ulster, and carried thence to 
Dublin a large quantity of gold which 
he had extorted during Lent from 
the clergy of Armagh. 

Prince John, in his twelfth year, 
landed at Waterford in Easter week, 
1185, accompanied by many clergy- 
men, including Giraud De Barri, 
to whose care Henry II. committed 
his son on this expedition. The 
Prince’s retinue, which we are told 
was more sumptuous than needful or 
profitable, consisted of three hundred 
knights, with a large number of horse- 
men, archers, and men-at-arms. Some 
of the nativesresident near Waterford, 
who had previously joined with and 
done good service for the invaders, 
coming to tender their homage to 
Prince John on his arrival, were ri- 
diculed by his suite, who plucked 
them by the long beards which they 
wore according to the custom of their 
country, and which appeared absurd to 
thecloselyshaven Normans. The Irish 
adherents of the English king, further 
incensed at the lands in which they 
had previously been confirmed being 
taken from them, and transferred to 
the newlyarrived Normans, withdrew 
into the interior, and leagued with 
those native Princes who opposed the 
progress of the foreign power. 

In a series of unsuccessful engage- 
ments John lost nearly hisentirearmy, 
with many of its most valiant knights; 
some of the castles which he erected 
were sacked by the Irish, and although 
a hundred heads of the slain are said 
to have been sent to him at Dublin, as 
a trophy of a victory over the natives 
in Meath, his proceedings in Ireland 
were so disastrous, that after a sojourn 
there of nine months, Henry If. re- 
called him to England, and committed 
the government to De Curcy. 

The Prince’s companion, Giraud De 
Barri, tarriedin Dublin until the fol- 


lowing Easter, collecting materials for 


those works on Ireland which have 
rendered him familiar under his la- 
tinized name “ Giraldus Cambrensis,” 
or Gerald the Welshman. 

The ill success of the Prince’s expe- 
dition was partly ascribed to the ma- 
chinations of Hugh De Laci, who, 
jealous at being superseded in office, 
was said to have exerted his influence 
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to thwart John’s operations, and to 
have prevented the Irish kings from 
sending him either tribute or hostages. 
De Laci, stigmatized by the native 
annals as ‘the profaner and destroyer 
of many churches,” was believed to be 
about to assume the title of King of 
Meath, which from the Shannon to 
the sea was studded with his castles ; 
but going in 1186, with three compa- 
nions, to visit his recently erected 
fortress at Durrow, a “ youth named 
GillaGaninahar O’Meyey, approached 
him, and drawing out an axe which he 
had kept concealed, with one blow of 
it, severed his head from his body, and 
both head and trunk fell into the ditch 
of the castle. The youth fled, and by 
his fleetness of foot escaped from the 
English and Irish to the wood of Kil- 
clare,” having perpetrated this deed 
at the instigation of the chief O’Ca- 
harny or Fox, rightful owner of the 
usurped land on which De Laci had 
erected the castle of Durrow. 

De Curcy vigorously essayed to ex- 
tend the limits of the English colony, 
and maintained with varied success 
an offensive and defensive warfare 
until the accession of Richard I, when 
his office was transferred to Hugh de 
Laci the younger, displaced in 1191 
by Guillaume Petit, who, in the same 
year, was succeeded in the chief go- 
vernorship by William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, and lord of vast posses- 
sions in Ireland, as husband to Isa- 
bel, daughter of Earl Strongbow. 

Peter Pipard is mentioned as Lord 
Justice in 1194; and when Hamo de 
Valognes was appointed to that office 
in 1197, the English had been driven 
from Munster, and were with difficulty 
able to hold Leinster; while De Curcy 
aud De Laci, the younger, ruled, 
almost independently of the king of 
England, theirterritoriesin Ulster and 
Meath. To meet the exigencies of 
the State, the new governor laid 
violent hands upon the property of 
the church, despite the remonstrances 
of the archbishop, who unavailingly 
attempted to oppose his exactions 
by placing the diocese of Dublin un- 
der an interdict. On the succession 
of John to the crown of England, 
De Valognes was removed from his 
government in disgrace, and to ob- 
tain a discharge from his accounts in 
Ireland, he was obliged to pay one 
thousand marks to the King, who ap- 
pointed as chief-governor in his place 
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Meiller Fitz Henri, so named from 
being son of King HenryI., by Nesta, 
mother of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 

After a tenure of two years, the 
viceroyalty of Ireland was _trans- 
ferred from Fitz Henri to Hugh de 
Laci, the younger, who was commis- 
sioned to arrest De Curcy ; but the lat- 
ter is said to have regained the King’s 
favour, by undertaking to meet in 
single combat a famous French cham- 

ion, who, however, fled in dismay 
rom his opponent, who exhibited his 
strength by cleaving with his sword 
a helmet and coat-of-mail set upon a 
stake. 

Jobn, having summoned to England 
Hugh de Laci, whom he had created 
Earl of Ulster, appointed as Lord 
Justice in his place Meiller Fitz 
Henri, whom he charged to defend 
and preserve De Laci’s lands during 
his absence as strictly as the demesnes 
of the Crown. Fitz Henri, who as- 
sumed office in April, 1205, intimated 
to John that he had not any conveni- 
ent place for the safe custody of the 
royal treasure, for which and other pur- 
poses he recommended the erection of 
a fortress at Dublin. In reply to this 
proposal, the King, on the 31st of 
August in the same year, wrote as 
follows to his “ beloved and faithful 
subject, the Lord Justice of Ireland :” 

“ Wecommand you to erect a castle 
at Dublin, in such suitable place as 
you shall judge most expedient, as 
well to curb the city as to defend it, 
if occasion shall so require; and that 
you make it as strong as you can with 
good fosses and strong walls. But 
you are just to finish one tower, that 
afterwards a castle, palace, and other 
works that require greater leisure 
may be more conveniently raised, for 
which you have our authority accord- 
ing to your desire. At present, you 
may take for this use three hundred 
marks from G. Fitz Robert, in which 
he stands indebted to us.” 

Of the causes which rendered un- 
serviceable the ancient fortress stand- 
ing in the time of Henry II., we find 
no particulars in accessible records, 
which are also silent on the progress 
made in the new fabric by Fitz Henri. 

Among the outlaws stated to have 
flourished in Ireland at this period, 
we find special mention made of 
Robin Hood’s famous companion 
“ Little John,” who, after the disso- 
lution of the band in Sherwood forest, 
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is said, whilesojourning for a few days 
in Dublin, to have exhibited to 
the citizens his skill in archery by 
shooting an arrow from the Old 
Bridge to a distant hillock on the 
northern side of the city, thence 
styled in after times “ Little John’s 
shot.” On the departure of Meiller 
Fitz Henri to England in 1208, Hugh 
de Laci, appointed to succeed him, 
commenced, in conjunction with his 
brother Walter de Laci, Lord of 
Meath, to tyrannically oppress the 
English colonists, who a 
became widely disaffected. For having 
denounced their proceedings to the 
King, the De Lacies mastonet Sir 
John de Curcy, Lord of Raheny and 
Kil-Barach, to whom, as a kinsman 
of their foe, the famous Ear] of Ulster, 
they had borne a deadly hatred. 

The Anglo-Irish nobles further in- 
censed the King by taking under 
their protection the Baron William 
de Braosa, who owed John, for the 
city of Limerick and his land in 
Munster, fifty thousand marks, the 
payment of which he had evaded for 
five years, recklessly violating the 
various contracts entered into with 
his monarch for liquidating the debt, 
and confederating with the disaffected 
in disturbing the country. De Braosa, 
although an unscrupulous appropria- 
tor of church property and tithes, 
was so religious in his habits, that he 
never looked at a church or a cross 
without breaking off his conversation 
and saying a prayer; never met any 
persons without accosting them with 
the words, “in God’s name,” and 
paid his secretaries an additional 
salary for ending all his letters with 
wayers for God’s blessing. When 
Ye Braosa landed in Ireland, the 
King demanded him from the Barons, 
who pledged themselves, that to give 
satisfaction for his delinquencies he 
would surrender within a limited pe- 
riod, and that in event of his non- 
compliance, they would no longer 
afford him an asylum, but expel him 
from the island; which engagements 
they subsequently totally disregarded. 

Unwilling to submit to the nu- 
merous excesses of the Anglo-Irish 
barons, King John, while under the 
papal interdict, levied from his sub- 
jects a subsidy, to which the Jews in 
1is dominions were coerced to contri- 
bute most largely, and having col- 
lected a considerable force, landed in 
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Ireland in 1210, quelled the conten- 
tious Barons, and received professions 
of loyalty from some of the natives ; 
but the more powerful chiefs, accord- 
ing tothe English historian, treated his 
pretensions with contempt. On John’s 
arrival, the De Lacies, fearing his 
vengeance, fled to Normandy, where 
they secreted themselves for some 
time, toiling as husbandmen on the 
grounds of the Abbey of St. Taurin, 
the abbot of which, having discovered 
their rank, procured them restoration 
of their lands and titles on payment 
of heavy fines. De Braosa escaped to 
France on the landing in Ireland of 
John, who, having seized his wife, 
son, and daughter-in-law, sent them 
in chains to Windsor Castle, where 
they were starved to death. 

This second visit of John to Ire- 
land extended from the 20th of June 
to 24th of August, nine days of which 
period appear to have been passed 
by him in or near the city of Dublin. 
On this occasion, according to the re- 
cords, he was accompanied by discreet 
men learned in jurisprudence, by 
whose counsel, and at the instance of 
certain of the Irish, he ordered the 
observance in Ireland of the English 
laws, copies of which, with his seal 
atfixed, he deposited in the Exchequer 
at Dublin ; he also divided into coun- 
ties the territories in Leinster and 
Munsteracknowledging his authority, 
to which he appointed officers after 
the English custom. 

King John, when departing, con- 
stituted governor of the English pos- 
sessions his favourite John de Gray, 
Bishop of Norwich, for whom he had 
unsuccessfully attempted to obtain 
from the Pope the Primacy of Eng- 
land. The Irish writers tell us of 
certain castles erected and expeditions 
against the natives organised by the 
Gaill-escop or Foreign Bishop, and 
mention that at this period it was 
contemplated that the chief governor 
of the English colony should reside 
alternately at Dublin and at Athlone. 
The Lord Justice De Gray sent from 
Ireland detachments of horse and foot 
soldiers to aid the King against his 
Welsh and French enemies, and also 
coined, at Dublin, pence, halfpence, 
and farthings, similar in standard to 
the money of England, where, by 
royal writ, they were ordered to pass 
current. 

In the following July the office of 
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Justiciary was conferred upon Arch- 
bishop Henri de Londres, to whom 
the erection of the new Castle of Dub- 
lin has been generally ascribed by 
medieval Anglo-Irish writers, some 
of whom add that the work was exe- 
cutedat this Prelate’sexpence ; but itis 
more probable that he only advanced 
the requisite amount, in the form of 
a loan to the King, whose writs are 
extant providing in various modes for 
the repayment of the debts due to him 
by the Crown. 

Geoffroi de Marisco was appointed 
governor, to succeed Archbishop 
Henri, who was summoned in 1213 
to a General Council at Rome, and 
was present at Runnymead when 
John signed the “ Magna Charta,” 
in which document his name is placed 
second in the catalogue of the coun- 
sellors by whose advice the King 
acceded to the demands of his people. 
The Anglo-Irish Barons, in a memo- 
rial addressed to the boy Henry ITI. 
on his accession to the Crown of Eng- 
land, prayed that either the Queen 
Dowager, or the monarch’s brother, 
should be sent to reside in Ireland ; 
but this proposal was not acceded to, 
and in the same year the King dis- 
patched thither Archbishop Henri. 
Writing to his “ beloved and loyal 
Barons of Ireland,” Henry says, that 
although the personal attendance and 
advice of the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin were almost indispensable to 
him in England, still he sends him 
to them, that his Church, desolate 
by his absence, may be consoled, 
and that they, with him and the 
Justiciary Geoffroi de Marisco, may 
devise and adopt measures for the 
benefit of his land in Ireland, and 
for the expediting of his affairs in that 
country. 

The title of “ Justiciary” was at 
this period applied to the Chief Go- 
vernor of the English possessions in 
Ireland, theearliest reference to whose 
obligations and functions occurs in 
the agreement which Geoffroi de Ma- 
risco, on being appointed to the office 
in 1220, signed at Oxford, in the pre- 
sence of Pandulf, the Pope’s Legate ; 
Henri, Archbishop of Dublin; Hu- 
bert de Burgh, Justiciary of England ; 
Walter de Laci, and other personages 
of highdistinction. By this instrument 
theJ usticiary bound himself toaccount 
in the Exchequer at Dublin, for the 
balance of all taxes and aids received 
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from the King’s land of Ireland, after 
having defrayed themaintenance of the 
King’s castles, the cost of which was 
to be determined by the Archbishop 
of Dublin and two others, checked by 
a Controller under the supervision of 
the royal clerks. For the custody of 
the King’s castles, the Justiciary was 
bound to select loyal and proper men, 
sworn to surrender the fortresses with- 
out opposition or delay to the King’s 
order, should the Justiciary happen 
to be taken prisoner, or through ma- 
lice endeavour to retain possession of 
them, binding themselves by written 
engagements, and delivering over to 
the Archbishop and the Ear] William 
Marshall, their sons, daughters, or 
nearest relatives, as pledges of their 
fidelity. The Earl William Marshall 
became surety for the fidelity of the 
Justiciary, who committed his two 
sons to the King as hostages, together 
with the entire of his land in pledge, 
subjecting himself to the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, by whom, 
in the event of his not fulfilling his 
engagements, he was to be excommu- 
nicated, and his possessions placed 
under interdict. 

William Marshall, Lord of Lein- 
ster, held the office of Justiciary from 
1224 to 1226, during which period 
the English in Ireland were mainly 
engaged in Connacht, aiding Prince 
Aedh O’Conor, who had come to their 
court at Athlone to engage their servi- 
ces against his opponents. About 
the same period, Hugh de Laci, son 
of the first Baron of that name, 
having, despite the King of England, 
come to Ireland, great contentions 
arose between him and the Anglo- 
Norman settlers, from whom hesought 
refuge with O’Neill, Prince of Ulster. 
The English, in conjunction with their 
numerous and powerful Irish allies, 
marched to Dundalk, demanding hos- 
tages from De Laci and O'Neill, butthe 
latter having marshalled his forces 
challenged them to battle, which they 
declined and gave up the pursuit. 

As no particulars are extant of 
payments to the chief governors du- 
ring the first forty-years of the Anglo- 
Norman settlement, it has been con- 
cluded that for their services in atten- 
ding to the administration of the 
affairs of the colony, they received no 
special remuneration beyond the ex- 
tensive territories granted them by 
the King of England. The first viceroy 
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recorded to have received a salary was 
Geoffroi de Marisco, to whom Henry 
IIT. in 1226, for the custody of his 
land of Ireland, ordered the payment 
of five hundred and eighty pounds 
sterling, to be received at the Exche- 
quer in Dublin annually, while, at the 
King’s pleasure, he held the office of 
Justiciary. This salary must be con- 
sidered of large amount, when we re- 
collect how much more valuable than 
at present, money was at the time of 
the grant, when also the pound ster- 
ling contained a weight of silver equi- 
valent to two pounds sixteen shillings 
and three pence of our coinage. 

Hubert de Burgh, the powerful 
Earl of Kent, Justiciary of England, 
having been appointed Governor of 
Ireland in 1227, nominated as his de- 
puty Richard de Burgh, son of Wil- 

iam Fitz Aldelm, and by royal grant 

inheritor of the Kingdom of Con- 
nacht, of which the O’Conors and 
other native proprietors still retained 
possession. 

Aedh O’Conor, King of Connacht, 
went in 1227, says the chronicler, to 
the English Court at Dublin; by 
compulsory means, the English took 
his son and daughter as pledges 
with the hostages of all the principal 
men in Connacht; upon examining 
of some criminal causes there objec- 
ted to Aedh, he was found guilty of 
their censure, and they were about to 
apprehend him, but William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, a special 
friend of his, and of great favor 
and power with the King of Eng- 
land, assisted Aedh, and by the 
help of his sword and strength of his 
hand conveyed him away from them, 
and so he departed to Connacht in 
safety. 

Richard de Burgh, who held the of- 
fice of Justiciary for two years, was 
commonly styled ‘‘ The Great” from his 
en and extensive possessions in 

tngland and Ireland ; he is recorded 
to have subsequently made a voyage 
to Bordeaux, accompanied by a large 
retinue of his dependant barons and 
knights, to meet the King of Eng- 
land. His successor in the  vice- 
royalty was Maurice Fitz Gerald, 
second Baron of Offaly, styled by his 
panegyrists “a valiant knight, a very 
mee man, inferior to none in the 
singdom,” while the native writers 


characterize him asthe “scourge of the 
Gael, and the strength of the stran- 
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ger.” By the devices of the King’s Poi- 
tevin favorite, Peter, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Fitz Gerald combined with 
Geoffroi de Marisco, Richard de 
Burgh and the De Lacies in enticing 
to Ireland the Earl Richard Marshall, 
whose death they compassed, with the 
object of gaining possession of the 
vast Irish estates which he inherited 
as grandson of Strongbow by Eva, 
daughter of King Dermod Mac Mur- 
ragh, It was considered a judgment 
of Providence on Geoffroi de Marisco, 
the principal pane of this crime, 
that his son William was subsequent- 
ly publicly executed in London as an 
outlaw ; and that he himself, who 
had been governor of Ireland, died 
in beggary in France, an exile from 
the dominions of the King of Eng- 
land. Maurice FitzGerald continued 
Justiciary for sixteen years, until 
displaced for his tardiness in leading 
forces to aid the Kingin Wales. He 
was subsequently wounded severely 
in a single combat with Godfrey 
O'Donnell, Lord of Tirconnell, at 
the Battle of Credran near Sligo, in 
1257, where the English and Geral- 
dines were defeated and driven from 
Connacht by the natives. 

Fitz Gerald’s successors in the oftice 
of Justiciary were Sir John Fitz 
Geoffroi de Marisco (1245), Theobald 

sutler, Lord of Carrick, and John de 
Cogan (1247), In 1252 Henry III. 
bestowed upon his son Edward, 
surnamed ‘ Longshanks,” his terri- 
tories in Ireland, with the exception 
of the cities of Dublin and Limerick ; 
consequently, in English records of 
this period, Ireland is called the 
land of the Lord Edward, the offi- 
cials there being styled the officers 
of Edward, Lord of Ireland, in whose 
name writs and other legal documents 
within the English dominions were 
issued, This Prince, afterwards the 
famous Edward I, of England, is con- 
jectured to have visited Ireland in the 
winter of 1255,although no direct evi- 
dence on the subject is to be found in 
our published documents, Three 
years afterwards, Henry IIT. wrote to 
his Irish subjects that he had learned 
that his son the Prince Edward de- 
signed to nominate a new Justiciary, 
and to place his castles in such 
custody as might imperil their 
safety; he consequently commanded 
them not to obey any Justiciary or 
constables of castles appointed with- 
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out his letters patent, and directed 
the Justiciary Alain de la Zouch not 
to surrender his office without the 
royal warrant. 

De la Zouch, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, held the Justiciaryship of 
Ireland from 1255 to 1259, and fell by 
the hand of the King’s half brother 
Earl de Warenne, when called on by 
him to shew title to hisestates. ‘ By 
this instrument,” replied the Earl, 
drawing his sword upon the Judge, 
“do I hold my lands, and by the same 
I intend to defend them. Our ances- 
tors coming into this realm with Wil- 
liam the Bastard, acquired their pos- 
session by theirgoodswords. William 
did not make a conquest alone or for 
himself solely; our fathers were 
helpers and participants with him.” 

The next Justiciary was Stephen, 
surnamed “ de longe espée,” or of the 
long sword, grandson of King Henry 
II. by Fair Rosamond, and connected 
with Ireland by his wife Emmeline, 
Countess of Ulster. Aided by his 
Irish allies, De Long Espée led an 
army into Ulster, wheretreachery and 
poison were employed to cut off the 
powerful Prince Brian O’ Neill of Tir 
Owen, whose head was transmitted 
to Henry III. in England. From 
their first settlement in Ireland the 
Anglo Normans were accustomed 
to send to their monarch in Eng- 
land the heads of their vanquished 
opponents, when they were chiefs 
of rank and importance, In a con- 
temporary poem Brian O’Neill’s 
Bard deplores the removal of his 
chief's noble face from Down, the 
burial place of Patrick ; lamenting 
that his resurrection could not be from 
amongst the lime-stone graves of the 
ancestors of his clan at Armagh, and 
declares that he would gladly give 
the entire of his cattle to ransom the 
head of his Prince, the removal of 
which to London he asserts to be 
equal to all the evils perpetrated by 
the foreigners. 

De Longe Espée, soon afterwards 
murdered by his own followers, was 
succeeded by William Den, during 
whose government Mac Carthy Reagh 
rose in arms against the colonists in 
Munster, of whom he slew large num- 
bers, including Thomas Fitz Gerald 
with his son Maurice, in an engage- 
ment at Callan. At this time, says 
the legend, Maurice Fitz Gerald’s son 
in the ninth month of his age was at 
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nurse in Tralee; on the news of 
the death of his father and grand- 
father reaching thither, the nurses in 
their first astonishment fied in 
affright, and the unprotected infant 
was seized by a large domesticated 
ape, carried to the roof of the castle, 
and replaced safely in its cradle after 
having been borne round the battle- 
ments to the dismay of the spec- 
tators; from this circumstance the 
boy Thomas acquired the sur- 
name na vapa or “of the ape,” 
which he ever afterwards retained. 
The House of Leinster, says a writer 
of the last century, “bear, as the 
principal and immediate descendants 
of this Thomas ‘of the ape,’ monkeys 
for their supporters and crest, in 
grateful remembrance of his preser- 
vation ; and the last Earl of Kildare, 
alluding to this event, did sometimes 
use as a motto over the crest, the 
words, ‘Non immemor beneficii,’ sig- 
nifying—not unmindful of past ser- 
vice.” 

On the death of Sir William Den in 
1261, the Justiciaryship wasconferred 
upon Sir Richard de Capella, who 
during the contentions between the 
De Burghs and Fitz Geralds, was by 
the latter at a meeting at Castle Der- 
mod, seized with many of the chief 
Anglo Normans, and imprisoned for 
a time in their castles of Leix and 
Dunamase. 

During the remainder of the reign 
of Henry III. the office of Justiciary 
of Ireland was successively filled by 
Sir John Fitz Geoffroi de Marisco, 
Sir David de Barry, Sir Robert 
Ufford, Richard d’ Exeter, Sir James 
Audley. The government of thelatter 
was very disastrous to the colonists, 
as the natives slew several of their 
chief men, defeated their bravest 
leaders in the field, and sacked many 
of their castles. 

Sir James Audley having being 
slain by the O’Briens in Thomond, 
was succeeded by Maurice Fitz 
Maurice Fitz Gerald in the Justici- 
aryship, which in the following year 
was conferred on Sir Geoffroi de 
Joinville, a native of Champagne, 
then recently returned from the Holy 
Land, brother to the famous Jean de 
Joinville the companion and historian 
of St. Louis. Geoffroi de Joinville was 
the confidant of Edward I. of England, 
who employed him in his most impor- 
tant negociations at home and abroad, 
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As husband of Matilda, one of the co- 
heiresses of Walter de Laci, he inhe- 
rited half of the great Palatinate of 
Meath, including the castle of Trim. 


“Tt is to be lamented,” says a learned 
writer, “‘that our notices of the varied life 
of this great man are so meagre that we 
cannot fill up the outline of the young No- 
ble of Champagne wooing his wealthy 
bride in the court of England, retiring 
with her to hergreat seignories in Ireland, 
and joining with herin founding areligious 
house at Trim ; joiningin a crusade to the 
Holy Land; administering for a short 
time the government of his adopted coun- 
try; busy for years in the councils and 
campaigns of the bold and politic Edward 
I; and closing his career by the resigna- 
tion of his Lordship of Meath to his 
youthful grand-daughter and her ambi- 
tious husband, Roger Mortimer, and end- 
ing his days in the habit of a Dominican 
in the cloister which he and his wife had 
built fifty years before.” 


Sir Robert Ufford, Stephen de 
Fulburn, Bishop of Waterford, and 
John de Saundford, Archbishop of 
Dublin, held successively the Justici- 
aryship from 1276 to 1287, when 
Guillaume de Vesci was appointed 
governor, who, as representative of 
the King of England, received the 
homage of John Baliol, King of Scot- 
land, for the lands held by him in 
Ireland. De Vesci was entitled to a 
seventh part of Kildare, in right of 
his mother, Agnes, daughter of 
Isabella, Countess of Ferrers, to 
whom, as one of the sisters of the 
Earl Marshall, that county was as- 
signed. To some consequent disputes 
have been ascribed the dissensions 
between him and John Fitz Tho- 
mas Fitz Gerald, Lord of Offaly, 
which resulted in a challenge to 
single combat ; but Vesci having fled 
before the day appointed for the duel, 
the King bestowed his Lordships of 
Kildare and Rathangan upon his Ge- 
raldine rival. 

Elated by his good fortune, Fitz 
Gerald returned to Ireland, took the 
field with a large force, and having 
seized hisopponent, Richard de Burgh, 
Earl of Ulster, imprisoned him in the 
castle of Leix ; but his own lands in 
Kildare were ravaged by the natives, 
who sacked his castle, and burned all 
the rolls and tallies of the English of 
the county. The threat of Askulf 
Mac Turkill, the last Norse ruler of 
Dublin, that his countrymen would 
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not soon relinquish their claim to the 
city, appears not to have been for- 
gotten, as an unpublished roll of the 
year 1278 records the indictment of 
Fingola, wife of Walter Mac Turkill, 
for having carried to the Castle of 
Dublin several sheets and linencloths, 
with which he and other prisoners 
confined there made ropes to enable 
them to descend from the walls of 
the fortress. William d’ Odingzell, 
Justiciary in 1294, was succeeded in 
the following year by Thomas Fitz 
Maurice Fitz Gerald, surnamed “ of 
the ape,” father of the first Earl of 
Desmond, and of such great power 
and importance, that he was fre- 
quently styled the Prince or Ruler of 
Munster. John Wogan, governor of 
Ireland during the concluding years 
of the thirteenth century, pacified 
for a time the contentious De Burghs 
and Fitz-Geralds, the chiefs of whom 
accompanied him to Scotland with 
troops for Edward the First, who 
entertained them at a grand ban- 
quet in Roxburgh Castle. It also 
appears from our records, that John 
Fitz Thomas Fitz Gerald, afterwards 
first Earl of Kildare, with other 
Anglo-Irish nobility, attended the 
King in 1297 in Flanders, whither 
the English lords had refused to ac- 
company their monarch. 

Richard De Burgh, styled the “ Red 
Earl” of Ulster, a nobleman of such 
power and influence that, in all the 
official documents of his time, he is 
named before the viceroy, is recorded, 
previously to setting out on an expe- 
dition to aid the king in Scotland, to 
have made thirty-three knights in 
the Castle of Dublin. 

Piers Gaveston, the favorite of Ed- 
ward II., held the viceroyalty of 
Ireland from 1308 to 1309, during 
which he reduced the Wicklow clans 
and strengthened the fortifications 
erected to check their inroads upon 
the English territories. His suc- 
cessor, Sir John de Wogan, was op- 
posed by Sir Robert De Verdon, who, 
at the head of a number of Anglo- 
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Irish malcontents, encountered him 
in the field and slew many of his 
officers. The Castle of Dublin was 
the fortress in which, by order of Ed- 
ward II., the Justiciary, John De 
Wogan, incarcerated all the Irish 
Templars on the general sudden sei- 
zure of these knights previous to the 
trials which resulted in the abolition 
of the fraternity and the transfer of 
its property to the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
viceroy 1317-1318, is stated to have 
given on Shrove Sunday, in the for- 
mer year, a great banquet in the 
Castle, and to have there created five 
knights. 

During the invasion of the Bruces, 
many of their Scotch and Irish allies 
were imprisoned in the Castle, to 
which the mayor of Dublin commit- 
ted the Earl of Ulster, whom, on a 
suspicion of treason, he seized at 
St. Mary’s Abbey after a violent 
conflict. 

After a successful engagement the 
Anglo-Irish were accustomed to 
carry from the battle-field numbers 
of the heads of their vanquished ene- 
mies, which they impaled upon the 
sates and walls of the Castle of Dub- 
fin. Upwards of four hundred heads 
of the Wicklow clans are mentioned 
to have been conveyed to Dublin in 
1316, and the official documents of 
those times record several payments 
for the deliveries at various times of 
similar ghastly troph.:s at the Castle. 
After the death of Edward Bruce, at 
the battle of Faughard, his hands, 
heart, and one quarter of his body 
were sent to be impaled at Dublin, 
while his head was conveyed to Ed- 
ward II. in England. To this period 
is assigned the origin of the exac- 
tions styled “ Coin and Livery,” un- 
der which names the English go- 
vernors and chief nobles of the 
country — accustomed to oblige 
the people to supply gratis, money, 
food ant scant for their soldiery, 
and forage for their horses, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


CHAPTER I. 


The names English, Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon. 


beginnings. Families of Languages. 


Wuar has the first claim to be noticed 
as curious about the English language 
is its name. The common notion is, 
that there was no English language 
before the Norman conquest. It is 
customary to speak of the people 
whom that catastrophe reduced under 
a foreign yoke as the Saxons, and of 
their language as the Saxon or the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The truth, however, is that these 
are mainly modern, and what may be 
called artificial, designations, which 
have never been recognized by or 
received into the speech of the people. 
They have never called their language 
either Anglo-Saxon or Saxon, any 
more than they have ever called the 
country itself Saxony or Saxonland. 
As the only name by which they have 
ever known the country in relation to 
themselves is England, so from time 
immemorial their common name for 
their vernacular and ancestral tongue 
has been the English. 

It has been their name alike for 
their language and for themselves. 
It is not always the case that we 
make exactly the same form serve 
for both such applications. We do 
so in the case of the French, and 
the Dutch, and the Portuguese ; but, 
passing over those cases in which 
terms of totally distinct import and 
origin are employed to denote the 
people and their language (as with the 
Latin of the Romans), we call the 
] ages Italian, German, and Greek, 
and those by whom they are spoken 
Italians, Germans, and Greeks; we 
say that the Turks and Poles speak 
Turkish and Polish, the Swedes and 
Danes Swedish and Danish, the Spa- 
niards Spanish, the Arabs Arabic, &c. 

England means, of course, the land 
of the English. And the English, as 
we still write it, is apparently the true 
ancient national designation, although 
the radical syllable may have been 
sometimes more broadly pronounced, 
so as to suggest the common Latin 
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Gothic 


form Angli, which was probably 
deemed by those who first employed 
it more accordant than Engli would 
have been with the phonetic spirit of 
that idiom, in which ang isa frequent 
and familiar initial combination, and 
Eng as such is unknown. All subse- 
ee writers in Latin, following 

acitus, said Angli; that supplied 
Gregory the Great with his famous 
= in which, indeed, retaining the 

ard sound of the g, he would, in pro- 
nouncing Angli Ang-e-li, modify the 
enunciation of the word only in the 
slightest possible degree ; Bede, himself 
an Englishman, but writing in Latin, 
follows the established usage, entitling 
his great work “ Historia Ecclesiastica 
Gentis Anglorum ;” even writers in 
the popular tongue came in some cases 
to substitute the ang for the more 
commoneng. But this was probably 
only an imitation of those who wrote in 
Latin. There is no reason to suppose 
that the people ever called themselves 
Angles, or their language either Ang- 
lish or Anglian, but both only Eng- 
lish, as alike in speech and in writing 
they continue universally to do at the 
present day. 

What is this root syllable? That 
is a question that might lead us a far 
way. The French language, indeed, 
taking after its mother, the Latin, 
says Anglais and Angleterre ; but both 
the Italian and the Spanish, instead 
of thus giving greater breadth to the 
native eng, actually attenuate it into 
ing; Inglese and Inghilterra, Ingles 
and Inglaterra. Nay, what is very 
curious, taken in connexion with this, 
we ourselves, while we write English 
and England, pronounce Inglish and 
Ingland. The probability would seem 
to be, after all, that ing is the true 
original form. What if the English 
were the same with the Jngavones, 
whom Pliny places in the same 
district of the Continent which Taci- 
tus represents as occupied by his 
Angli and Chauci, which last Pliny 
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makes to be a sub-division of the 
Ingavones? The elements ing, eng, 
ang, int, ent, ant, ind, which are all 
found in Germanic proper names, 
have, in fact, been re red as only 
so many variations of the same thing. 
What if they should all be repetitions 
of the most famous of oriental appel- 
lations, and English should be only 
another form of Jndian ? 

But what of the Saxons, of whom 
we hear so much in modern rhetoric ? 
No wonder that, while learned phi- 
lologists insist upon calling the earliest 
form of our national language Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxon, every body else 
should think it proper or necessary to 
designate those who spoke it as the 
Saxons or Anglo-Saxons. Every 
thing, accordingly, that assumes to be 
especially patriotic now calls itself 
Saxon. e are Saxons in blood, and 
also in spirit—Saxons both ethnically 
and ethically (which are two different 
things, whatever M. Eusebe Fr. de 
Salles may say)* ; it is the Saxon race 
that is to subdue the globe, the Saxon 
tongue that is to carry it over all the 
other diversities of human speech. 
Now the Saxon name was, no doubt, 
well known in the later ages of the 
Western Empire. The Saxons are 
first mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
second century ; while Britain was 
still a Celtic country under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, it was so infested 
by the attacks of the Saxons that the 
portion of the Eastern and Southern 
coast directly opposite to the district 
of the Continent from which these 
bold navigators put to sea acquired 
the name of the Liitus Saxonicum or 
Saxon coast, either from being most 
exposed to their predatory visitations, 
or, as some will have it, from a series 
of Saxon settlements having been 
actually established along that range 
of sea-board. To the various Celtic 
populations of the British islands, 
and possibly to the Romans them- 
selves, the Saxons would, in this way, 
stand out as the chief of their natural 
enemies, the leading race of sea-rovers 
against which the country had to be 
on its guard. Hence both the Welsh 
and the Irish, to this day, have no 
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other name than that of the Saxons 
for the general body of the invaders 
from the Continent, who, after the de- 
parture of the Romans, poured them- 
selvesin upon theisland, and succeeded 
in wresting, not its dominion merely, 
but the property and actual possession 
of the soil, from its old occupants. 
And a portion of these invaders did 
certainly bear this distinctive name. 
But what it is important to observe 
is, that the Saxon, in so calling him- 
self, did not cease to consider and to 
call himself an Englishman also. He 
called himself a Saxon, as an English- 
man of the present day calls himself 
a Yorkshireman or a Northumbrian. 
But when he spoke of the race gene- 
rally to which he belonged, he never 
called it the Saxon, but always the 
English race. This is the form of 
expression with King Alfred, aSaxon, 
as much as it is with Bede, who was 
not a Saxon. Above all, the one 
tongue spoken, with whatever diver- 
sity of dialect, by the new masters of 
the country, in all their sub-divisions, 
was known among themselves only by 
the name of the English tongue. The 
Welsh and the Irish might persist in 
calling it the Saxon tongue, but those 
by whom it was spoken never did so, 

ney no more thought of sucha thing 
than the English people of the United 
States think of calling their ancestral 
language American. Bren to those of 
them who were distinctively Saxons 
it would have sounded the strangest 
of all things either that the language 
should be called Saxon, or the country 
Saxony or Saxonland. 

The Saxons have been supposed to 
be the old Persian Sac, who are 
mentioned by Herodotus as having 
fought at Marathon. The name 
Saxon, it is argued, is evidently 
merely Saca-suna, that is, Sons of the 
Sacae. But would not this be a some- 
whatsingularly formed national desig- 
nation? When we would give a name 
to an individual, we naturally enough 
take advantage of the fact that 
he is the son of Robert, or Neil, 
or Donald, or Herbert, or Michael, 
and call him Robertson, or O’Neil, 
or M‘Donald, or Fitzherbert, or 





* “ Les historiens allemands et francais preferent le mot ethnologie ou ethnographie 
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Michaelovitch; butwhy should a name 
intended for a whole race distinguish 
the sons from the fathers? Homer, 
indeed, has his vies 'Axa:dyv ; but that 
is merely a poetical phrase, some- 
thing like Children of the Mist, or 
Children of the Sun, or it is designed 
to denote specially a certain portion 
of the Greeks who were really only 
the sons or youth of the country. At 
all events, it is not a national appel- 
lation, either assumed by a people 
themselv es, or given to them by 
others. As such it would have far too 
fantastic an air. And so, it seems to 
us, would Sons of the Sacae, instead 
of the Sacae simply. It is, perhaps, 
something of an objection also to this 
etymology, that the word appears to 
be properly, not Saxons, but Searons, 
or Sexons, which would sound more 
like the sons of the Seiks than of the 
Sacae. 

But, after all, the most doubtful 
part of the word is, perhaps, that 
which has been taken for suna, or 
sons; for the an of Searan seems really 
to be nothing more than the common 
sign of the plural for nouns ending in 
aore. And, although the Romans, 
misunderstanding this, said Savones, 
the more usual form of the name in 
the language of the people themselves 
by whom it was borne is Seave (from 
another singular), without any 2, or 
other vestige whatsoever of the 
imaginary sons. The Seare, or Sexe, 
may possibly have been the Chauci. 
But Mr. Guest’s account (Haglish 
Rhythms, u. 190) is the more pro- 
bable, “that this word Sere meant 
nothing more than seamen, and that 
it was first given to such of the Zngle 
{or Ongle, Angles or English] as 
made piracy their trade.” What is 
quite certain and indisputable, at any 
rate, is, that the Saxons of Britain 
never forgot that they were English- 
men as well as Saxons, and that, 
while they may occasionally have dis- 
tinguished themselves from their 
fellow-countrymen by their sectional 
denomination, they never dreamed 
of calling the country itself in which 
they lived by any other name than 
England, or their common language 
any thing else than English. 

‘And these names still, curiously 
enough, let prov incialisms and petti- 
nesses of all kinds resist as they may, 
bear down all before them, Philolo- 
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gists and rhetorical system-mongers 
or sentence-mongers hold it more 
proper to talk of ‘the Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon language and race ; but such 
phraseology has never for one moment 
yeen accepted by the people. Scotland 
and Ireland cry out that they are not 
English ; no one gives heed to them. 
Every where all the world over the 
country is known only as England ; 
its people, like its language, only as 
the English. Out of Ire and and Scot- 
land these names are only what York- 
shire and Devonshire are. The only 
name to conjure with, even among 
ourselves, in whatever part of the 
empire, is England. he meteor 
flag of England” was felt to be his 
only possible expression by Campbell, 
a Scotchman, as strongly as Nelson 
felt that his only possible word of 
battle was “ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” How tameand 
flat, in comparison, would Britain, or 
any thing else whatever, sound in 
either of these cases ! Would Nelson’s 
fleet have been inspired as they were 
on that great day by a pedantic exhor- 
tation to them to remember what they 
owed to their Sazon blood and name ? 

What, then, is this English lan- 
guage? What is to be told of its 
origin or parentage ? 

It is with a language as it is with 
every other kind of product ; we can 
never get at its absolute beginning. 
If, as is probable, all the languages 
that exist, and all that ever have 
existed, have sprung from one primi- 
tive language, then any one of them 
is only a transformation, modification, 
or evolution, gradually brought about, 
of some preceding one. It is only, in 
fact, that preceding one in another 
stage of its existence. After the 
transformation or deviation has got to 
a certain point, a new language ap- 
pees to us to have come into being ; 
but at first the one is only a dialectic 
variety of the other ; another shade, as 
it were, of the same colour. The 
history of any one language fully told, 
therefore, would be the history of all 
languages. All the languages that 
have ever been spoken have, in fact, 
upon this commonly admitted suppo- 
sition, been only one and the same 
language variously modified. Nor, 
indeed, would it make any difference 
although it were to be admitted that 
there may possibly have been several 
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original languages. Articulate speech 
is the natural growth or product of 
human thought and feeling. It is to 
man merely what neighing is to the 
horse, or lowing to the ox, or cawing 
to the crow. It is as much an essen- 
tial part of him as is his peculiar form 
of hand, or his upright stature and 
gait. Not only is it wanting in all 
other animals, but it is never wanting 
in him; no community of human 
beings, however small or however 
savage, has ever been found without 
a language. The difficulty is to con- 
ceive how a community could ever 
grow up without having been taught 
a language ; if such a thing were to 
happen, there is no danger that a 
language would not be forthcoming. 
The first words or names out of which 
language was formed could not possi- 
bly be anything else than the natural 
vocal utterances prompted by things 
and acts, or rather by the thoughts 
which things andactsawakened. To 
a certain extent, therefore, we may 
assume that there would always be a 
natural connexion between the thought 
or thing and its vocal representation. 
Man did not invent language. It was 
not a thing which either could be in- 
vented, or which needed to be in- 
vented. He no more invented lan- 
guage than he invented breathing. 
The process of speaking was as natural 
and as inevitable to him as was the 
process of eating. He was created 
with the power, nay, with the neces- 
sity, of performing one as well as the 
other. His mouth, constructed as it 
was, could, with his mental organi- 
zation, no more refrain from speech 
than it could from food. 

It is only upon this view that we 
can understand what we are told 
about all the other living creatures 
that had been formed out of the 
ground having been brought to our 
first father, “‘to see what he would call 
them,” and his having thereupon 
given “names to all cattle, and to 
every beast of the field.” He gave 
them such names as the impression 
made upon him by each of them sug- 
gested—such as would readily recall 
what struck him as being most re- 
markable and characteristic in their 
look or voice or disposition or habits 
of life—and such, therefore, as, being 
thus natural, would be in general 
substantially the same that would rise 
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to the lips of any other first speaker, 
or number of persons setting about 
speech without having any one to 
instruct them or to imitate, if it were 
possible that such a state of things 
should ever again come about. 

But the English language, at any 
rate, is certainly not an original or 
self-begotten language. It is clearly 
and indisputably related to various 
other languages, and they and it must 
therefore be descended from a common 
stock. The accepted account is fami- 
liar to all who have any acquaintance 
with such subjects, and need not be 
dwelt upon here. All languages may 
possibly be from one root, as well as 
all the races of those who speak them ; 
but they are, nevertheless, distin- 
guished, first, by certain broad or 
more general characteristics, in refer- 
ence to which they may be arranged 
in certain great sub-divisions, which 
may be held to have maintained a 
state of separation and divergence 
from one another all along from 
almost the first breaking up of the 
unity of human speech. Thus, we 
have, for example, one class, group, 
or family, which we call that of the 
Semitic tongues, comprehending the 
Arabic, the Hebrew, and others, 
spoken generally by the supposed 
descendants of Shem ; and another 
which, for want of a better name, is 
commonly distinguished as that of the 
Indo-European tongues, as_ being 
spread over the greater part of the 
space extending between the extremi- 
ties of India in the East and of Europe 
in the West. It would be more con- 
venient, and would hardly involve 
any more of, either assumption or 
inexactness, to call the latter the 
Japhetic family. For the ordinary 
reader these two sets of languages 
may be conceived to be distinguished 
from one another much as the white 
and the black races of human beings 
are distinguished. The distinction 
does not necessarily amount to a 
difference of species or of —— ; still 
it is such as to prevent any language 
of the one set from being, even for a 
moment, supposed to belong to the 
other. They differ altogether in the 
spirit and form of their grammatical 
systems, and their vocabularies are 
also very slightly, if at all, connected. 
Among the languages of the same set 
or group, on the other hand, with all 
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their differences, there is stilla general 
similarity both of aspect and of struc- 
ture. The degree of relationship 
varies, but they may all be considered 
not only of one kind, but of one kin- 
dred. The more close and minute our 
examination of them, the more nume- 
rous we find their points of resem- 
blance to be, the fewer their points of 
difference. 

The English is an Indo-European 
or Japhetic language. The great sub- 
divisions of that collection of lan- 
guages are commonly reckoned as 

ing :—1l. The Arian, including the 
extinct Zend, or language of the 
ancient Medes, the Sanscrit and other 
Indian tongues, the modern Persic, 
&e.; 2. The Celtic, of which two great 
leading varieties still exist, the Irish 
and the Welsh, each having also cer- 
tain subordinate dialects; 3. The 
Pelasgic, or Classical, of which the 
uncient Latin and Greek are the head 
forms, and the Italian, the French, 
the Spanish, and the other Romance 
or Neo-Latin tongues, with the 
Romaic, the principal modern repre- 
sentatives ; 4. The Gothic, including 
ali the Germanic and Scandinavian 
tongues ; 5. The Sarmatian, including 
the Russian, the Polish, the Bohemian, 
the old Prussian, &c. 

The English language belongs 
mainly and substantially, or at least 
in its basis or fundamental character, 
to the fourth of these sub-divisions, 
or to what we have called the Gothic 
group, taking the name Gothic in the 
argest acceptation that has been 
assigned to it, or as including alike 
the Germanic or Teutonic and the 
Scandinavian races or languages. The 
Scandinavian are those spoken in Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; 
the Germanic, besides the extinct 
Meeso-Gothic, which stands alone, are 
distributed into two subordinate sets, 
the Low Germanic and the High Ger- 
manic; the former including those 
now or formerly spoken in the North, 
the latter those spoken in the South 
of Germany, with which, however, 
the modern standard or literary Ger- 
man is also classed. The English, 
again, in so far as it is Germanic at 
all, must be held to belong to the Low 
Germanic set, of which the lan lage 
of Holland, commonly called by us 
the Dutch, is also one. 

Of all these Gothic tongues, the one 
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of which we have the earliest speci- 
mens is the Mceso-Gothic, or that of 
the Goths formerly settled in the 
country now called Bulgaria, then the 
Lower Meesia. We possess consider- 
able portions of the famous Meeso- 
Gothic version of the New Testament 
by Bishop Ulphilas, which was origi- 
nally executed in the fourth century, 
although the text that has come down 
to us cannot, perhaps, be regarded as 
exhibiting the language in quite so 
early a stage. Of English we have 
nothing earlier than the seventh or 
eighth century. But from about the 
middle of the ninth century we have 
the language before us so far as that, 
for the entire thousand years, we can 
trace its progress, or the changes it 
has undergone, distinctly and satis- 
factorily. For the later half of that 
— of time, indeed, or from about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
it may be said to be completely re- 
corded and preserved. 

There are thus three periods of 
equal length, or of about five hun- 
dred years each, which may be held 
to comprise all that we know of the 
English language from its birth or 
beginning as a distinct form of hu- 
man speech. First, there is the pe- 
riod from the middle of the fourth 
to the middle of the ninth century : 
without assuming the Mceso-Gothic 
to have been the immediate parent of 
the English (which it is pretty evi- 
dent that it was not), or even in any 
sense its direct progenitor, we may 
take the Ulphiline version as our 
starting "point in tracing the history 
of any and every Gothic tongue ; and 
there is no other of which we have 
any succeeding specimen so old as 
the earliest we have of the English 
(at all events, if we reckon as a form 
of English what is called the Old or 
Continental Saxon, in which the 
= known asthe “ Heliand,” and a 
ew other fragments, are written) ; 
while, before the expiration of the 
yeriod, we have various specimens of 
indubitable English. Next, there is 
the space from the middle of the 
ninth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, in which we know the lan- 
guage, or have the means of know- 
ing it, not quite completely, but yet 
to a very considerable extent. Lastly, 
there are the five hundred years from 
the middle of the fourteenth century 
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to the present time, throughout which 
we have it fully under our eye. 
These three periods might be com- 
pared to those of Varro’s famous 
scheme of general history, in which 
he distributed it into the three periods 
of the unknown, the mythical, and 
the properly historical. Or we might 
call them the periods of darkness, of 
twilight, and of the full light of day. 
Or they might be likened to the three 
stages, of the germination of the seed 
in the bosom of the earth, the growth 
of the plant above-ground while still 
only in the blade, and its full perfec- 
tion of flower and fruit. 

But, further, besides the gradual 
growthand change which of course has 
continually gone on in it, asinall other 
languages, and indeed in all things 
here below, the English language, 
from the date when it first becomes 
known to us as such, has sustained 
two successive revolutions, each of 
which has been to it very much like 
what a cataract is to the ordinary 
even flow of a river. 

The first was the shock which it 
received from the breaking up of the 
old social and political system of 
which it had made part—not exactly 
or exclusively through the conquest 
of the country by the Normans in 
the middle of the eleventh century, 
but rather through the series of na- 
tional calamities and di 8s which, 
ceenes with its conquest by the 
Danes fifty years before, went on and 
terminated in that catastrophe. The 
effect upon the language was to re- 
duce it from being a cultivated lan- 
guage to a patois, or mere rustic form 
of speech. It was no longer em- 
ployed either in the service of litera- 
ture or by an educated class. There 
were few or no educated persons left 
in the country of English blood. The 
natives generally grew up with no 
school education—with none, at any 
rate, in their native tongue. With no 
English reading public, no more writ- 
ing of English could go on. The 
consequence was, that the language, 
ceasing to be read and written, ceased 
also to be spoken as it used to be by 
those accustomed to read and write 
it. It was spoken only as all lan- 
guages are spoken by the illiterate 
and ignorant vulgar. That is to say, 
its niceties and more refined proprie- 
ties of grammar and syntax were ne- 
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glected : the rough and ready carried 
it over everything. The English, in 
its original state was a language of 
the same structural character with 
the Greek or the Latin. It was what 
is called a synthetic language, or one 
which expressed relations by proper 
declension and conjugation—that is, 
by changes o ied upon the form of 
the noun and the verb, and not by 
means merely of particles and aux- 
iliary terms, as analytical languages 
do. While some languages are syn- 
thetic, and others analytical, a third 
class, of which the most eminent is 
the old Chinese, manage to dispense 
both with inflection and with con- 
necting particles—their only mode of 
expressing relation, or even the dis- 
tinction between one part of speech 
and another, being by the position of 
the various words in the phrase or 
sentence. In the illiterate English 
which alone was spoken after the 
Norman Conquest, the inflexional 
system of the language was in great 
part either perverted or neglected al- 
together. Tt was such English as 
would be the Latin of one speaking 
that language who had only a certain 
knowledge of the vocabulary, and 
little or none of the ar. Itis 
the way in which children always be- 
gin to speak their own language, 
whatever it may be, and in which 
uninstructed persons for the most 

rt speak any foreign language. So 
the a 8 in the West Indies 8 
English ; they have, in fact, made in 
this way a new English of their own, 
in which a translation of the New 
Testament was some years ago print- 
ed by the Bible Society. So Latin 
was spoken after the overthrow of 
the Western Empire, and the break- 
ing up of the system of Roman civi- 
lization in the latter part of the fifth 
century. It may be called Broken 
English, or Semi-English. 

If nothing more than this had hap- 
pened, we should merely have had as 
the ultimate result the conversion of 
the original synthetic English into an 
analytic English. The old system of 
the language would have been dis- 
integrated ; but, under a new form 
and fashion, it would have remained 
as homogeneous as ever in substance, 
with the exception only of the dimi- 
nished resistance it would have pre- 
sented in its disorganised state to the 
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action of any accidental foreign ele- 
ments, or influences, with which it 
might have come into contact. The 
old structure had been thrown down, 
but another would in course of time 
have been erected out of the same 
materials. And this was the way 
in which things actually went on for 
a considerable time. The stream—to 
recur to our former simile—had been 
dashed into froth over the precipice, 
and then made turbid by the mud 
and debris which it brought down 
upon itself in forcing its way through 
a new channel; but it would gra- 
dually work itself clear again as it 
flowed. It was left to do so, appa- 
rently, without any serious impedi- 
ment or interference, for full two 
centuries after the Conquest. 

But then came a new disturbing 
cause, and the commencement of a 
second revolution. What was changed 
this time was not the structure or 
form of the language, but the mate- 
rial or substance—not the grammar, 
but the vocabulary. It seems to have 
been about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and of the reign of 
the third Henry, that French,—ever 
since the Conquest the language 
of the court, of the higher classes, 
and of fashionable literature—first 
began largely and decidedly to mix 
itself up with the popular language 
of the country. In our great monu- 
ment of Semi-English, the poetical 
chronicle called the Brut of Lay- 
amon—the two versions of which may 
be assigned, the one to the last quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, the other 
to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
—there are, out of not much short of 
60,000 words, not so many asa hun- 
dred of French derivation. Up to 
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this time the two languages may be 
said to have kept completely apart. 
But little more than a century a 
we find the English to a large extent 
transformed into French. at is to 
say, the old native words have in 
~- numbers become obsolete, or 

ropt out of the language, and others 
borrowed or formed from the French 
have taken their places. The period of 
merely broken or disorganised Eng- 
lish is at an end; we have entered 
upon a new condition of the language, 
in which it is no longer homogeneous, 
but is a combination of two distinct 
ingredients. It is no longer a purely 
Gothic tongue, but one partly Gothic, 
partly Pelasgic (to keep to the termi- 
nology of our exposition of the Indo- 
European linguistic stock); or, to 
adopt a more usual phraseology, Ro- 
mance or Neo-Latin, the French be- 
ing mainly only a modification of the 
Latin of the old Romans. It may 
now, therefore, be called Mixed or 
Compound English. This second re- 
volution is not so much another sud- 
den descent down which the stream 
has been precipitated, as it is a new 
stream of a different colour by which 
it has been joined. 

These two revolutions make what 
we may call the entire scientific ex- 
pression of the progress of the lan- 
guage. It has assumed, in so far as 
its history is known or recoverable, 
only three distinct states or forms : 
first, that of Pure or Simple English ; 
secondly, that of Broken or Semi- 
English ; thirdly, that of Mixed or 
Compound English. Other artificial 
divisions may be laid down in treat- 
ing of it for the sake of convenience ; 
these are its only natural or real di- 


visions. 
G. L. C. 
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Tue jeweller speedily made his ap- 


pearance, and in a few moments a? 


table was set out with a variety of 
ornaments, over which both the ladies 
hung with admiring eyes. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton remarks in an early play, that 
“in thegame called Woman, diamonds 
are always trumps for hearts.” If 
not always trumps, at all events, 
affianced persons will allow that they 
enable you to follow suit with great 
advantage. 

“That is sweetly pretty, aunty,” 
exclaimed Violet, holding upa bracelet. 

“It would be ineffective at night, 
dear,” replied Lady Elvedon; ‘and 
with jewels,” she added, laughing, 
‘as with everything else, the impor- 
tant question is, in what light shall 
we be looked at?” 

“* Well,” said Reginald, “we'll have 
this one because aunt likes it, and this 
one because I like it, and this one be- 
cause Violet likes it. That will make 
all square, and prevent quarrelling.” 

Violet’s remonstrances were listened 
to very kindly, but totally unheeded 
by the cavalry officer, who laid the 
bracelets aside, and then proceeded to 
select some rings. Possessing himself 
of Violet’s hand in order to try how 
one of them fitted, he heard an ex- 
clamation behind him. 

“O! O! O! The interesting occu- 
pation! charming, delightful, lovely, 
touching. Reginald, I never saw you 
looking toso much advantage. Look at 
him, aunty. Please to observe the en- 
gaging smile on the distinguished offi- 
cer’s face; remark the intelligent ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the 
general devotion of his prepossessing 
demeanour. There is no deception— 
none whatever.” 

This excessively unladylike speech, 
followed by a laugh so natural and 
musical, that it almost redeemed the 
flippancy, proceeded from a girl who 
had entered unobserved, followed by 
a gentleman of whom mention has al- 
ready been made. She was, of course, 
the Georgiana who gave so much con- 
cern to her affectionate aunt. Despite 


her levity, Georgy looked a creature 
well worth caring for. Her blue eyes 
had not yet learned the softer expres- 
sion for which it is supposed that blue 
eyes were chiefly made, and which 
assuredly befits them better than any 
other; but, en attendant, and while 
youth was waiting to learn, in order 
to be wiser and less happy, there was 
the next best look incessantly present 
—that of mirth. To be gloomy with 
Georgiana Perceval’s laughing eyes 
before you, to say nothing, though one 
would like to say a great deal, of the 
arch mouth, and by no means to omit 
mention of the rich golden hair 
(which she wore in large curls that 
glanced in the sunshine, and seemed 
themselves of some similar material), 
would have been impossible to any 
one save a lover whom she had hope- 
lessly rejected. Her figure, rather 
tall, was slight and graceful, and pro- 
mised great beauty when developed 
into more womanly outline. The 
Greek language has its merits, and 
Lord Brougham says that its study 
alone affords the means of enriching 
our own tongue ; but any study which 
could make the Reverend Mr. Per- 
ceval desire the absence of his sun- 
shiny daughter from his rectory, 
would not have been regarded with 
much respect by anybody who had 
been talked to by Georgiana for five 
minutes. 

“QO! you, young lady,” returned the 
officer, perfectly imperturbable, and 
scarcely looking round ftom his occu- 
pation. ‘Like that one, Violet, that 
or both, eh?” 

“Both, if I may advise,” said the 
gentleman who had accompanied Miss 
Perceval. ‘See how each sets the 
other off.” 

“To be sure,” said the officer, “‘ here 
is Wenlock, who knows all about co- 
lours and that sort of thing. I used 
to think, in my time, that blue was 
blue, and yallah was yallah; but it 
seems I’m all wrong in high art, and 
some colours are—what d’ye call it? 
—pragmatic, and some are refractory. 
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Look here, Wenlock, are these topazes 
too refractory to suit Violet?” 

“Does Miss Aubrey like them?” 
said Wenlock. 

“ T think them lovely,” said Violet. 

“Then, as an artist, I assure you 
that they are most becoming to you.” 

“ Bravo, Wenlock,” said Captain 
Wingfield. “Is that the way you 
talk to your sitters?” 

“ How many sitters do you think I 
should have if it wasn’t? Is it not a 
poor artist’s luxury to be pragmatic, 
as you say?” 

As Mr. Wenlock, (a handsome, 
dark-eyed man of thirty, with the ar- 
tistic beard and moustache, but other- 
wise dressed like any Christian, and 
looking a gentleman), proceeded to in- 
spect the jeweller’s stores, Lady El- 
vedon called her niece to another part 
of the room, and evidently opened fire 
at once, for Georgiana, in the most 
daring manner, silenced the battery 
Ly placing her hands on her aunt’s 
mouth. 

“There, aunty, hear me before you 
saya word. I did not mean to do 


anything wrong. Now you may scold 
3 g ‘ y ) 


me if you like, but please don’t.” 

“T am not in the habit of scolding, 
Georgiana, and I do not impute to 
you anything wrong. But what will 
people say? Mr. Wenlock is an agree- 
able person, and probably a rising 
artist, but neither his age nor his po- 
sition warranted his asking you to his 
studio, and I am going to tell him so.” 

“Pray do not, aunty dear,” said 
Georgiana earnestly. ‘ He did not 
ask me. It wasn’t his doing at all. I 
made him take me. He had no voice 
in the matter. I commanded him.” 

“He had no business to be com- 
manded. I shall give hima hint that 
will do him good.” 

“Please do not, aunt,” pleaded 
Georgy. “ It was not to see his studio 
that l went. It was for another reason; 
and I insisted on going. You will be 
very unkind to me if you say a cross 
word to him.” 

“Upon my word,” said Lady El- 
don. 

“T mean—Oh, you know what I 
mean, aunt,” said Georgiana. “ The 
truth was that my curiosity was ex- 
cited by something I discovered, and 
I declared that I would see a certain 
person. That was all. Don’t say 
anything about it to Mr. Wenlock, 
will you ?—you won't!” 
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“Tndeed I will, unless I am allowed 
to understand much more perfectly 
what all this means.” 

“‘ But I shall be breaking faith if I 
say more,” said Georgiana. ‘“ Don’t 
be unkind, aunty.” 

“Mr. Wenlock has extorted a pro- 
mise of secrecy from Miss Perceval?” 

“ Not a word, I assure you, nota 
syllable. He quite scolded me for 
going at all; but there was a lady 
whom I had determined to see, and if 
he had scolded me fora fortnight, it 
would have been all the same until I 
had seen her.” 

“ A lady,” repeated Lady Elvedon. 
“ At Mr. Wenlock’s house. I do not 
wish to hear more, Georgiana, at this 
moment, but—however, you will re- 
turn with me in the carriage.” 

“ But, aunty.” 

“Not a word more, now.” 

A laugh broke from the little group 
at thejeweller’s table, and then Violet 
said, 

“ Not another—not the tiniest dia- 
mond that ever twinkled. Am I not 
right, dear Lady Elvedon.” 

“* Has he been very generous?” said 
her ladyship. You know I have an 
addition to make, on papa’s part.” 

“« He has been ‘ont tos generous,” 
said Violet, ‘‘and I am very much 
obliged to him, he knows.” 

“ And to me,” said Mr. Wenlock. 
“You are laughing. There is grati- 
tude. That is the way the artist is 
treated. Miss Aubrey owes one half 
of her presents to me, and I do not 
hear a single word of acknowledg- 
ment.” 

“T think,” said Georgiana, “ that 
while you were giving away such 
treasures, you might have remembered 
somebody else, Mr. Wenlock.” 

“IT did, Miss Perceval,” said the 
artist; “I remember the wicked 
uncle, or unrighteous godfather, or 
unrelenting guardian, who ought to 
have died in some distant region or 
other, leaving me heir to a princely 
fortune, which would have enabled 
me—to—to distribute jewels — and 
who didn’t. Nevertheless I have 
had the happiness of doubling Miss 
Aubrey’s share.” 

** How ?” asked Georgiana. 

“* By the magic of my art. Wing- 
field presented this. po him 
that the effect was bald without an 
addition—say this heart—the heart 
is Miss Aubrey’s. She had bought 
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these pearls. I showed him that on 
high art principles the eye demanded 
a ton, or foreground, and we made 
one with these emeralds—also Miss 
Aubrey’s. He had selected these 
sapphires, but had added chrysolite. 
I corrected his taste, by teaching him 
that the ray of the diamond com- 
pleted the harmonic arrangement.” 

“« By Jove!” said Reginald Wing- 
field, “I thought I had found all 
that art for myself.” 

“ That was because I instructed you 
in the inductive principle,” said the 
painter. 

* Well, it’s a very good principle, 
especially for jewellers,” said a 
nald, as Messrs. Hancock’s man de- 
parted. 

Lady Elvedon took a hasty leave, 
scarcely noticing Wenlock as she 
left, and taking Georgiana with her. 
As soon as they were seated in the 
carriage, she said :— 

“Now, Miss Perceval, be good 
enough to finish.” 

“* T won’t say a word to you if you 
call me names,” said Georgiana. 
* How can you be so unkind, aunt !” 

“* How can you deserve what you 
call unkindness, niece? But please 
to teil me whom you went to see at 
Mr. Wenlock’s ?” 

“1 must begin at the beginning, 
aunty ; and if you are cross, you will 
frighten me, avd make me nervous, 
and then I shall not be able to tell 
you anything properly.” 

There was no resisting the look of 
arch piteousness with which this was 
said, and a forgiving kiss was ex- 
changed between the ladies. Then 
Georgiana said, confidentially :— 

“ There is a lady there, with such 
a ted story, almost as pretty as her- 
self.” 

“ That means that you have seen 
her. Mr. Wenlock is very good to 
aid you in increasing the circle of 
your acquaintance.” 

“You are relapsing into a cross, 
wicked aunt,” said Georgiana, “ and 
I am frightened already. Now, this 
young lady,” she continued, holding 
on by her aunt’s arm, as if for pro- 
tection, ‘ never had either a father 
or a mother !” 

“ Poor thing !” said Lady Elvedon. 

‘** Never knew them, of course,I mean. 
Hier fathertook a wicked and frightful 
hatred to her mother a short time be- 
fore this lady was born, and, having 
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made a little provision for them, dis- 
appeared, and never was heard of 
from that day to this! Wasn't it 
cruel ?” 

“* Impossible to say.” 

* Not impossible at all, aunty ; 
and he was a heartless, horrible crea- 
ture. The poor mother died of a bro- 
ken heart.” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense. There 
are no broken hearts.” 

““ O, are there not ?” said Georgy, 
opening her great blue eyes. ‘‘ Mine 
has nearly been broken several times, 
and will be quite broken,” she added, 
pouting, but snuggling up close to her 
aunt, ‘if people are cruel to me. 
The poor lady, as I have told you, 
died, and how her child was brought 
up I cannot exactly say ; but she is in 
every respect a lady, and so pretty.” 

“ T have heard no reason, yet, why 
Mr. Wenlock should take the liberty 
of introducing her to you ?” 

“ He did not, aunty. I introduced 
myself.” 

“ Rather stranger still.” 

* You see, aunt, there is a secret 
in the business. How I came to get 
aclue to it, I hope and trust that 
you won’t ask me. 

“ Why hd 

“ Because it was in the most un- 
ladylike way in the world. I think 
I am always doing unladylike things. 
But I suppose that I had better tell 
you. Wewere rehearsing a charade 
at Mr. Aubrey’s the other night, and 
the word was Pickpocket. I had to 
play a lady-thief at a railway station. 
Somebody was a traveller, and I had 
to pick his pocket of a book and some 
letters. I could not help seeing the 
direction of one of the letters which 
he had written, and had not yet 
sealed. Could I help seeing it ?” 

“Mr. Wenlock being the some- 
body ?” 

“ Certainly not, aunt.” 

“ T need scarcely ask you—I mean 
of course it was not your cousin ?” 

“* Dear old Reggie—can he write ? 
No, it was not Reggie.” 

“Then you must tell me.” 

** But this is the secret, aunt.” 

“T have shown myself so very un- 
fit to be trusted with your secrets, 
Georgiana ; have I ?” 

“* No, you dear, darling, affectionate 
creature, you haven’t ; and I would 
trust you with anything in the world 
that concerned myself.” 
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“ T think you might even do that, 
Georgy.” 

*“* But this is another person’s se- 
cret.” 

Lady Elvedon rather suddenly 
clasped her niece’s wrist. Then let- 
ting it go, she smiled, and, after a 
pause, said— 

** Dear Georgy, you have not re- 
served much of a secret from your 
old aunt. There are but three gen- 
tlemen that would be admitted to 
_— little theatrical performance at 
Mr. Aubrey’s, and you have answered 
as to two of them. The third is 
Charles Aubrey ; and now I know all 
about the affair.” 

“ And you know her, aunt? 
she a darling ?” 

“You speak kindly of your sue- 
cessful rival, Georgy.” 

“ Aunt !” 

“Yes, you may well be surprised 
that Mr. Aubrey should desire to ad- 
mit such a feather-brain as you are 
to an alliance with his family ; but 
he has been pleased to think that you 
would make a good enough wife for 
Charles.” 

“Me! 


Isn’t 


What fun! No, aunty. 


but 


Charles is a dear, good creature ; 
T would not have married him for 


worlds. But you will keep the se- 
cret, aunt ? 

“ Without having ever seen a let- 
ter directed to Mr. Wenlock Aubrey, 
11, Beaufort-street, Fitzroy-square, 
and the initials C. A. in the corner. 
I have known the secret, dear, for 
many a day, and have kept it longer, 
perhaps, than I should have done. 
Charles Aubrey, in order that his 
young wife’s reputation might be in 
safe hands, confided the private mar- 
riage to me at the time it took place.” 

“ Delightful! But, aunt, how 
thoughtless of you to let me be so 
much in his society after that, with- 
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out telling me. Suppose that I had 
formed a violent attachment for him, 
not knowing of his marriage. How 
could you ?” 

“1 did not suppose you in much 
danger, dear. Your's is not a heart 
to give itself much trouble. But as 
for poor Charles, this marriage will, 
I fear, be his ruin.” 

“ His ruin, aunt! O, why ?” 

“His father has other views for 
him.” 

* But if he is married to her, he 
can’t marry me—that is quite plain.” 

“ Quite. But it is not so clear 
that, having married this young lady 
without his father’s consent, Mr. 
Aubrey will ever speak to him again, 
after hearing of the marriage.’ 

“« My dearest aunt, how you mis- 
judge people’s characters. - 1 know 
Mr. Aubrey very well. He puts on 
a grave look sometimes, and speaks 
seriously, because he is a religious 
man, and disapproves of levity. But 
his heart is most excellent; and I 
am certain that if Charles would 
bring that lovely girl home some 
day, and say, ‘ Papa, here is Mrs. 
Charles,’ Mr. Aubrey would be en- 
chanted. Do not judge of people by 
the exterior, aunty.” 

“ Thank you for the advice, dear 
child. Let me repay it by advising 
you, if you have any regard for 
Charles, to keep this secret until 
there is a chance of its being reveal- 
ed in a way much more favourable 
to him than seems probable at pre- 
sent.” 

“ Why, I had the greatest mind in 
the world to take upon myself the 
making the confidence.” 

* You would ruin Charles, I tell 
you. Here we are. I shall not go 
out any more. Come into my room, 
and tell me all about your interview 
with this pretty Mrs. Charles.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Scarcely had Lady Elvedon and 
her niece left Mr. Aubrey’s drawing- 
room, than it was entered by another 
visitor, Mr. Ingott, the senior partner 
in the firm, who expressed consider- 
able vexation at not finding Aubrey 
in the house. 

Mr. Ingott was a shorter and stouter 
man than his partner, with a counte- 
nance that, but for a certain expres- 


sion of uneasiness and defiance, which 
made you feel that a vulgar person 
was before you, might have been con- 
sidered good looking. He was older 
than Aubrey, but looked younger and 
dressed younger. lossy black 
coat, white trowsers, ra hite waist- 
coat, neat and polished boots, a red 
geranium at his button-hole, and a 
massy and glittering watch-chain, 
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combined to produce a smart effect, 
which smartness was much considered 
by the worthy banker. His hair was 
black, rather short, and obstinate ; 
and we may finish the sketch by 
adding that his voice was naturally 
harsh, but that when not excited by 
any matter, large or small, affecting 
his interest, and when not in the 
presence of those whom he deemed 
unworthy of such an effort, he em- 
ployed a cheerful and pleasant tone, 
suggestive of some goodfellowship. 
He had a very fine house at the West 
End, which he believed himself to 
have adorned in a way worthy of Mr. 
Hope or Mr, Samuel Rogers. 

“Do you know where your father 
is gone to?” was his abrupt demand 
of Violet. 

Violet had thought he was down 
stairs in the bank. 

Nothing of the kind; and Mr. 
Ingott wished to God that he would 
not be out of the way at a time like 
this. 

“ Anything wrong in the financial 
world, sir?” asked Wenlock, who had 
his own reasons—they shall be the 
reader’s in time—for liking to say 
things to Ingott which the latter dis- 
liked. ‘* Too much gold flowing out 
at the Threadneedle-street gutters— 
too little stagnant in the bank cellar 
—or anything of that sort ?” 

Ingott looked at him half inso- 
lently. 

“ A light way of talking of serious 
matters; but I suppose Mr. Wen- 
lock’s familiarity with vast sums of 
money makes him treat it lightly.” 

Wenlock nodded, as if not much 
discomposed ‘by the repartee ; but 
the cavalry man, regarding the speech 
as highly snobbish, looked angry, and 
would have discharged a sarcasm in 
return, only he could not think of 
one. However, he charged, intending 
mischief. 

* Been done in any more pictures 
lately, Mr. Ingott ?” he said in a sort 
of jeering way, “ they “re get 
awfully done, sometimes, hy don’t 
= lay out some of your money in 

iring a friend that could tell you 
better ? eh, ha! ha!” 

But Mr. Ingott was not provoked. 
A joke from the nephew of a peeress 
was an honour, and he replied very 
calmly— 

“T have been lucky of late, Cup- 
tain Wingfield ; andI should be very 
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proud to show you my gallery if you 
would do me the honour of a visit. 
IT am expecting a great treasure, 
shortly.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, carelessly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ingott, “I have 
bought a Rembrandt, a noble work, 
one that has never been out of the 
palace of the Italian family—Prince 
Boscobolloni’s—for whom it was 
painted. I pay a long price for it ; 

ut it will be a superb thing to have. 
T have had a wall expressly arranged 
for it, and a niche built, that is now 
waiting for the picture. 

“When's it coming? ” 

“Tn a fortnight, I hope.” 

“ Not so soon as that,” said Wen- 
lock. 

“How should you know?” de- 
manded Mr. Ingott. 

“Levi Bildad has been buying it 
for you, hasn’t he,” asked the artist. 

“ He has, sir. The man may be— 
anything, though I know nothing 
against him ; but he’s a rich man, 
Mr. Wenlock, which shows that he 
understands his business; and I have 
a great respect for his taste.” 

* So have I,” said Wenlock. “ But 
you will not have the picture so 
soon as you expect it.” 

“ Why, sir, why ?” demanded In- 
gott, imperiously. 

“ Because,” Mr. Wenlock might 
have said aside, had the scene taken 
place on the stage, “ because I shall 
not have finished it by that time.” 
But he replied with much sternness, 
“‘ Because, Mr. Ingott, I rather think 
that the Boscobolloni family have 
changed their minds about selling.” 

“ Have they indeed,” sneered the 
banker. ‘‘ The Boscobolloni family 
are not so flush of cash as to be 
ready to change their minds when 
the sort of bargain I have offered is 
before them.” 

“ That is so, but I see something 
in Galignani that makes me think 
that instead of selling a Rembrandt 
to a rich banker, they have sold a 
daughter to a rich marquis, and that 
the marriage will save the picture.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Mr. Ingott. Nor indeed, was 


there the least reason why he should, 
the fiction being one of the modes in 
which Mr. Wenlock, a struggling 
artist, avenged 
patron’s patron. 

* T trust for your sake,” said Wen- 


himself his 


upon 
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lock, “ that the young lady may run 
to a convent, for it would a credit 
toa country to have such a picture 
in an Englishwoman’s keeping.” 

“You know the painting then?” 
said Ingott, better pleased. 

“ My dear sir, it is to an artist 
what the interest-book is to a banker. 
We are brought up to venerate it ; 
and an artist—a real one—does not 
stop to wash his face on arriving at 
Rome, but rushes off to the Bos- 
cobolloni palace to pay his homage to 
the Rembrandt.” 

“ Well, deuced few artists will see it 
in the Ingott palace, I can tell you,” 
said the banker with a coarse laugh. 

* You must let me come, morning, 
noon, and night, Mr. Ingott, to wor- 
ship at the shrine of glory. If you 
don’t promise that, I will persuade 
some Manchester man to buy it over 
your head. I swear it, here in the 
temple of Mammon, and upon all the 
money-bags that are therein.” 

« Well, we shall see,” said Mr. In- 


gott. “Tl tell you, by the way, 


what you might do now, and that is, 
you might come yourself with the 
picture, when Bildad gets it, and see 


to its being safe, and hung up pro- 
perly. I suppose you are not too 
greata man for that.” 

“ Too great a man to hang a Rem- 
brandt for an Ingott,” said the pain- 
ter. “The Academy might come in 
procession to do it, with ihe. Ruskin 
marching in the van. You grant me 
that favour? I thank you from my 
inner soul.” 

““ There’s some good in money, you 
see, young Wenlock, as it buys these 
things which your geniuses think so 
much of.” 

** Good in money, my dear Mr. In- 
gott! Itis,the chief good. Do you 
think I would not sooner be an In- 
gott than a Rembrandt.” 

“No; I know you wouldn't, old 
fellow,” said the cavalry man, “so 
don’t be a humbug.” 

“Who spoke to thee, rider of 
horses, idol of fair women?” said 
Wenlock in an under tone to Wing- 
field, and with a look full of friendly 
liking, “‘ Meddle, bold dragoon, with 
thy long sword, saddle, bridle, whack, 
and leave spiders and flies alone.” 

Mr. Aubrey here returned to the 
drawing-room, and his partner imme- 
diately requested that they might 
have a few words together. 
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“T came up, hearing that you had 
been looking for me,” said Aubrey. 
“ Will you come to my room ?” 

“T’d rather speak to you in there,” 
said Ingott, pointing to a smaller 
room adjoining. 

“T’m going with Wenlock,” said 
the Captain ; “‘ 1 want a word or two 
with him.” 

“ And I am going up stairs, papa,” 
said Violet, “so you will be quite 
undisturbed. 

“So mnch the better,” said Ingott. 
“Will you give orders that you are 
not at homewhileI am here, Aubrey.” 

“T never do that when I am at 
home,” said Aubrey, “ because I do 
not choose to force my servant to tell 
an untruth, for which I should blame 
him were he on another occasion to 
tellonetome. The consciences of our 
dependants are as much our responsi- 
bility as our own consciences,” 

While speaking, he rang the bell, 
and the servant entered. 

“No person is to be admitted, 
Williams, until I have rung again.” 

“What's he to say?” asked the 
cavalry-man, simply. 

“That, my dear Reginald, is be- 
tween himself and his conscience. I 
do not desire toknow. He, of course, 
is aware that I should be compelled 
to discharge him did he give a visitor 
an offensive answer.” 

“He'll say not at home, I bet,” 
persisted Reginald. 

“T trust he will tell no falsehood, 
my dear boy. Atleast Iam guiltless 
of instructing him to do so. Good- 
bye ; good-bye, Mr. Wenlock.” 

““T shouldn’t like to live in a bank,” 
said Wenlock, as he went out with 
his companion. ‘‘ Crowbarsand centre- 
bits would break into my dreams, and 
I should have fraudulent clerks, with 
skeleton keys, riding all my night 
mares.” 

You're a queer fellow,” responded 
his friend, as they reached the street. 
“How you were selling old Ingott.” 

“ Asyou say, selling,” said Wenlock, 
with meaning. “ By Jove, Wi pelield,” 
he added, after a pause, “I havea 
mind, determined mind to—are you a 
recruiting officer ?” 

*Confound you,” said the Captain, 
much amused, ‘‘ what thedevildo you 
mean ?” 

“ You couldn’t enlist a fellow here 
right off, and send him where glory 
and a riding-master wait him ?” 
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“T don’t know that ; but what are 
you driving at?” 

“T have all but made up my mind 
to pitch my profession —no, my trade, 
my d——d trade, that’s what it is— 
to the winds, and enlist as a private 
in your ene: You would’nt 
have to speak to me of course, beyond 
erying ‘ Charge,’ and I would sooner 
touch my cap to you than to anybody 
in the world—any man, at least. I 
should’nt be flogged, I dare say, and 
as for sticking on a horse, I could 
do that at seven years old. As for the 
manceuvres——” 

“Dick Wenlock,” said the other, 
stopping, and laying a strong hand on 
the painter’s shoulder, “are you 
drunk ?” 

* Not with liquor, cavalry-man.” 

“Then what are you talking such 
bosh for?” 

“ What do you mean by bosh? An 
able-bodied young man, of good cha- 
racter, offers himself to increase the 
effective strength of her Majesty’s ca- 
valry, and you, holding her Majesty’s 
commission, insult and discourage 
him. Iam not sure that it is not a 
case for a court-martial.” 

“Tt’s a bore, too, that you go on 
like this,” said Reginald, “for I wanted 
to say a word to you, myself.” 

“Tam dumb, my Captain. Give 
re orders,” said the painter, raising 
iis hand as in the salute. 

“T say, be quiet. Now, look here. 
I don’t want to put you ina rage, 
and as for hurting your feelings, you 
know, old fellow, I’d sooner cut my 
hand off.” 

“T believe you would. Fire away. 
T can understand and I can bear any- 
thing you are likely to say. What is 
it? Do you want to tell me that I am 
not to have wedding-cards, being con- 
sidered too small a person for recog- 
nition, now that our friends here are 
entering the aristocratic world? Well, 
I am very sorry, for I have an earnest 
liking for your wife that is to be; 
but I know I am nobody ; you must 
come and havea cigar with me, some- 
times, though, and tell me how you 
get on.” 

“Tf you’d only let a fellow speak. 
Violet likes you immensely, and so 
does my aunt, and besides—by Jove, 
I’m ashamed to be talking such stuff 
with you—but I thought you knew 
we had the right notions about your 
profession, and its being an honour.” 
“Mine’s not an honour, Reginald, 
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I’m a swindler, I try to forget it 
sometimes, but ’maswindler. Any- 
body has a right to cast me off—cast 
loose the painter, as you would say, 
being in the yachting peda shenever 
he pleases.” 

Well, [ll talk to you when you 
are in your senses,” said Wingfield. 

This is as lucid an interval as you 
will see,” replied Wenlock. ‘ When 
I am talking to such fellows as Ingott 
there, gibing them with all my 
might, an mad; and when I forget 
my position, and find myself speaking 
quietly of art and all the rest of it to 
honourable men and women, who 


give me credit for being like them- 


selves, then Iam mad, too, in another 
way. But here, on this broad stone 
here, and talking toa fellow who I 
believe loves me as well as if I were 
his brother—” 

The young English gentleman did 
not turn up his eyes to Heaven, far 
less hold up his hand by way of vow 
that it was true, or throw himself on 
Wenlock’s neck withasob. A young 
continental gentleman might have 
done one, two, orallthree. Reginald 
simply nodded. But the nod was as 
much to be relied upon as any drama- 
tic demonstration. 

“‘T know you do, old fellow,” con- 
tinued Wenlock. ‘And I speak 
soberly to you, if ever in my life. 
What I said about enlisting just now 
was no joke.” 

“T see,” said the Captain. “ But, 
lord, we can help you out of the hole, 
unless it is something awful. What’s 
the figure ?” 

“It’s not that, my dear boy, it’s 
not that,” said Wenlock, smiling at 
his friend’s ready apprehension of the 
supposed difficulty, and his practical 
method of meeting it. 

“T don’t owe a hundred pounds, 
and I have nearly that in an iron box 
of the middle ages, with eleven keys 
—I'm a very careful party.” 

“Anything about a woman ?” asked 
Reginald, proceeding, as experience 
of town had taught him, from debt 
to the next great Maelstrom in the 
voyage of life. [They tell us, by the 
way, that the Maelstrom, the darling 
horror of a boy’s meditations, the 
theme of a hundred fearful romances, 
is, like everything else, a humbug— 
IT am not sure that somebody from 
Norway did not assure me that the 
steamboats go across the whirlpool, 
that nine miles from its centre would 
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suck down a navy. 
believing anything ?] 

“No,” said Wenlock, 

“ Well, then,” said the Captain, “as 
you won’t speak out, it’s my innings 
now, and I'll just say my say, which 
will be ashort one, and which zs about 
a woman, or least about a girl, and 
that’s Georgy Percival. I say—we 
should be giad, my aunt, you knew, 
and all of us, if you would just dis- 
courage Georgy a little. She’s an 
out-and-out good girl, but she mustn’t 
have her head too much, and she 
runs about with you, and, don’t you 
see, eh ?” 

“Why don’t you put it still plain- 
er, and say that as [ must be quite 
aware that Lady Elvedon’s niece is 
not a person for an artist to think 
about, it would be better taste not to 
pursue a ridiculous flirtation.” 

“Just because such a thing would 
be devilish offensive, and quite apart 
from the state of matters, and no 
notion of the sort has ever entered 
anybody’s head but yours.” 

* True, it would be too preposterous, 
when one comes to think of it fairly. 
Dick Wenlock and Lady Elvedon’s 
niece !” 

* If you take what I’ve said in that 
way, you are not so good a fellow as 
I fancied,” said Reginald, hurt. 

“Tam not a good fellow—I am a 
bad fellow—and that makes me talk 
as I do,” said the artist, “but you 
don’t deserve it, and you are quite 
right, and there shall be an end of 
what you speak of.” 

* You’re not annoyed ?” 

“Yes, I am, awfully, horribly. 
But not with you, or your aunt, or 
anybody, except myself, and that not 
in connection with what we are talk- 
ing about. Reginald, you must 
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certainly stick me on one of your 
regimental horses.” 

“You would be precious glad to 
come off him,” returned the ofticer. 

“ Repulsed again, and yet there are 
complaints that people will not enlist. 
I don’t wonder at it.” 

* Well, I’m going into the club. 
Come and have some sherry and 
seltzer, and a cigar in the strangers’ 
room.” 

“No, I must go and work. Didn't 
you hear old Ingott say he expected 
his Rembrandt in a fortnight ! 

“Yes, but what’s that to do with 
your working? It’s too late to do 
any good, to-day, man.” 

““T don’t intend to do any good.” 

“Seehere. Let’s have a weed, and 
Tl drive you down to Richmond, and 
we'll dine at the Star and Garter, 
quietly. I’m not on duty to-night, 
for Violet and her father are going 
over to Clapham to a serious party— 
some chap going to exhibit a millenni- 
um, whatever that is—at least I think 
that was the name of it. Is it some 
kind of orrery—precious slow work, 
if it is? Well, say you’ll come, and 
T’ll send round for the cab.” 

“So be it, and the Boscobolloni- 
Ingott-Rembrandt must be waited 
for. Who’s Ingott, that he should 
keep a gentleman from dining at 
mek with an officer in the 
cavalry ? Send for the cab, my dear 
Reginald, and we will flee away and 
beat rest in the pleasant shades, even 
the shades of Richmond, yea, and the 
champagne shall flow, with ‘ beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim.’ ” 

“That waiter thinks you’re mad,” 
said Reginald. 

“That waiter isn’t far wrong,” 
said Wenlock, following his friend to 
the smoking room. 





